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2 Description 


2.a Description of Property 
ShUM Sites of Speyer, Worms and Mainz 


ShUM Sites of Speyer, Worms and Mainz is situated 
in the state of Rhineland-Palatinate, Southwest 
Germany, and located in three cities on the Upper 
Rhine River: Speyer, Worms and Mainz. The city 
of Mainz is situated on the left bank of the Rhine 
River at the confluence of the rivers Main and 
Rhine. The city of Worms is 40 km south up the 
Rhine River, and Speyer, also located on the Rhine, 
is yet another 40 km to the South. The property is 
a series of four component parts: Speyer Jewry- 
Court, Worms Synagogue Compound, Old Jewish 
Cemetery Worms and Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz. 


Speyer, Worms and Mainz preserve outstanding 
and pioneering closely-linked Jewish communal 
structures from the High Middle Ages - unique 
community centres and cemeteries from the 
medieval formation period of Ashkenazi Judaism. 
During the Middle Ages, the three Jewish 
communities in these cities created a unique 
association known as ShUM. ShUM is an acronym 
made up of the initial letters of the medieval 
Hebrew names of the three cities: 


W = ShPIRA = Speyer 


| = WARMAISA = Worms 
D = MAGENSA = Mainz 





In no other place can a comparable spectrum of 
Jewish community centres and cemeteries dating 
from the 10th to the 13th centuries testify to the 
cultural achievements of European Jews during 
the formation period of Ashkenazi Judaism. 


The terminology used for the community 
centres and cemeteries 


The four component parts of SHUM Sites of 
Speyer, Worms and Mainz comprise: 


Speyer Jewry-Court, a unique ensemble with 
historic and archaeological monuments - three 
historic monuments of synagogue, women's shul 
[dedicated synagogue for women] and mikveh 
[ritual bath], and two archaeological monuments 
of synagogue courtyard and yeshiva [community 
and study hall]. 


Worms Synagogue Compound, a unique ensemble 
with seven historical monuments of synagogue, 
women's shul, mikveh, synagogue courtyard, 
yeshiva, community hall, Jewish council chamber 
and entrance hall of the women’s shul. 


Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, a site with 
archaeological monuments ("Heiliger Sand" 
cemetery in Worms) and historical monuments 
of medieval headstones, entrance courtyard with 
Tahara House [for ritual cleansing of the body 
before burial], and "new section" of the cemetery. 


Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, a site with 
archaeological monuments (cemetery "auf dem 
Judensand" in Mainz) and historical monuments 
of medieval headstones, Memorial Cemetery, and 
"new section" of the cemetery. 


The ensembles Speyer Jewry-Court and Worms 
Synagogue Compound are exceptional in their 
close topographical relationship of community 
buildings dedicated to prayer and learning 
(synagogue, women's shul, yeshiva), religious 
ideas of purity (mikveh), and the legal community 
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(synagogue courtyard and council chamber). Due 
to their rearward, self-contained yard situations, 
these close topographical relationships can be 
experienced and easily understood. 


Speyer Jewry-Court (ID 001) 

E Community Centre Jewry-Court in Speyer 
(ensemble; ID 0011) 

E Synagogue (historical monument; ID 001.2) 

B Women's Shul (historical monument; ID 001.3) 

B Mikveh (historical monument; ID 001.4) 


E Synagogue Courtyard (archaeological 
monument; ID 001.5) 


E Yeshiva (archaeological monument; ID 001.6) 
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Fig. 16: 





Aerial view of Speyer Jewry-Court (ID 001), current 
view 


The sites of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms and Old 
Jewish Cemetery Mainz and their monuments 
stand out by their unique expanse, density and 
quality. 


Worms Synagogue Compound (ID 002) 

E Community Centre Synagogue Compound in 
Worms (ensemble; ID 0021) 

B Synagogue (historical monument; ID 002.2) 

B Women's Shul (historical monument; ID 002.3) 

B Mikveh (historical monument; ID 002.4) 


B Synagogue Courtyard (historical monument; 
ID 002.5) 


E Yeshiva (historical monument; ID 002.6) 


E Community Hall (“Rashi House") (historical 
monument; ID 002.7) 


B Jewish Council Chamber and Entrance Hall of 
the Women's Shul (historical monument; 
ID 002.8) 
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Fig. 17: Aerial view of Worms Synagogue Compound 


(ID 002), current view 


The four component parts of ShUM Sites of 
Speyer, Worms and Mainz are described in the 
order of the historical acronym, ShUM: firstly, 
Speyer Jewry-Court (ID 001), then Worms 
Synagogue Compound (ID 002), followed by 


Old Jewish Cemetery Worms (ID 003) and finally 
Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz (ID 004).Each 
component part consists of an ensemble or a 
site with multiple historical and archaeological 
monuments (elements): 


Old Jewish Cemetery Worms (ID 003) 
E "Heiliger Sand" Cemetery in Worms (site with 
archaeological monuments; ID 003.1) 


Bi Medieval Headstones (historical monuments; 
ID 003.2) 


B Entrance Courtyard with Tahara House 
(historical monument; ID 003.3) 


E "New Section" of the Cemetery (historical 
monument; ID 003.4) 


Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz (ID 004) 
E Cemetery "auf dem Judensand" in Mainz (site 
with archaeological monuments; ID 004.1) 


Bi Medieval Headstones (historical monuments; 
ID 004.2) 


B Memorial Cemetery (historical monument; 
ID 004.3) 


E "New Section" of the Cemetery (historical 
monument; ID 004.4) 





Fig. 18: Aerial view of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms (ID 003), 
current view 


Fig. 19: Aerial view of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz (ID 004), 


current view 
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Speyer Jewry-Court (ID 001) 


Speyer Jewry-Court is centrally located in the 
medieval inner city of Speyer, characteristically 
surrounded by housing plots. The component 
part includes the ensemble of the ritual and 
community buildings pertaining to the medieval 
community centre. 


The ensemble consists of the synagogue, women's 
shul, monumental mikveh, synagogue courtyard 
and the yeshiva. The community centre's oldest 
structures date to the beginning of the 12th 
century. Around 1200 and during the 14th 
century, the monuments underwent complex 
extensions in contemporary forms. 





Fig. 20:  Anteroom of the mikveh in Speyer Jewry-Court with the 
four-part window wall, current state 


After the fire during the War of the Palatine Jewish communities during the Middle Ages are 
Succession in 1689, the monuments were left as reflected here in an extraordinary, fully traceable 
ruins. The traditions and customs of Ashkenazic manner. 





Fig.21: Listening window (right) and remains of the seating bench with reconstructed covering (below) in the 
women's shul in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 
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Fig. 22: | Women's shul, synagogue courtyard, synagogue and yeshiva (from left to right) in Worms Synagogue 





Compound viewed from North-West, current state 


Worms Synagogue Compound (ID 002) 


According to the medieval custom, the 
component part is located at the heart of 

the Worms Jewish quarter and consists of the 
ensemble of ritual and community buildings 
pertaining to the medieval and modern 
community centre. This includes the synagogue, 
women's shul, mikveh, synagogue courtyard, 
yeshiva, community hall (Rashi House) with its 
medieval cellars as well as the Jewish council 
chamber and entrance hall of the women's shul. 


The founding of the community centre can 

be traced back to the 11th century. From the 
12th to the 14th centuries it was constantly 
expanded and modernised. Reconstructions 
and extensions after partial destruction in the 
14th and 17th centuries define the monuments’ 
historic character, which has developed over 
the years. Their recovery after the destruction of 


1938/39 has authentically retained this character. 


The buildings' functional relationship with one 





Fig.23:  Four-part window wall of the mikveh in 
Worms Synagogue Compound, measurement 
2019 


another can still be vividly experienced today. The 
component part Worms Synagogue Compound in 
conjunction with Speyer Jewry-Court allows for 

a uniquely comprehensive understanding of the 
development of Jewish sacred architecture over 
800 years. 
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Old Jewish Cemetery Worms (ID 003) 


In characteristic style, Old Jewish Cemetery Worms 
is located outside the medieval city to the West of 
the former Andreastor city gate. The component 
part consists of the Jewish cemetery “Heiliger 
Sand” in Worms with graves and headstones from 
the Middle Ages and the modern era, the Baroque 
entrance courtyard with Tahara House and the 
“new section” of the cemetery with graves, grave 
borders and headstones from the modern era. The 
“new section” also includes archaeological graves 
from earlier periods. From the 11th through to the 
20th centuries, the cemetery was continuously 
used as a burial ground. With unique continuity 
and density, the headstones document more 

than 900 years of the development of Ashkenazic 





Fig.24: Baroque entrance courtyard with the Tahara 
House, current state 


sepulchral culture in Central Europe north of the 
Alps and in northern France and England. 
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Fig. 26: Medieval headstones in the Memorial Cemetery of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, current state 


Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz (ID 004) 


In characteristic style, Old Jewish Cemetery part Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, allows for a 
Mainz is located outside the medieval city to the uniquely comprehensive understanding of the 
west of the former Münstertor city gate (now development of Jewish sepulchral culture in 
Münsterplatz). The component part consists of Ashkenaz. 


the Jewish cemetery "auf dem Judensand” in 
Mainz with preserved graves and gravestones 

in the ground, the Memorial Cemetery with 
numerous medieval graves and headstones, and 
the "new section" of the cemetery, used again 

in the 18th and 19th centuries, with graves and 
gravestones from the modern era. The entire area, 
including the "new section", contains extensive 
archaeological remains of the oldest Jewish 
cemetery in Ashkenaz. The cemetery was used as 
a burial ground from the 11th through to the 19th 
centuries. In their unique manner, the medieval 
headstones clearly document the beginnings of 
Jewish sepulchral culture in Central Europe north 
of the Alps and in northern France and England. E 
The component part Old Jewish Cemetery Fig. 27: Headstones in the „new section" of Old 
Mainz, in conjunction with the component Jewish Cemetery Mainz, current state 
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A note on calendars and datings 


In this Nomination Dossier dates are given dated to 3761 Bce. European Jews of the Middle 
according to the Common Era (cE), i.e., according Ages commonly dated "according to the 

to the Julian and (for dates from 1582) Gregorian minor account” (lifrat gatan), leaving aside the 
(civil) calendar. Dates according to the Jewish millennium. The New Year (Rosh ha-Shana) of 
calendar (AM = “anno mundi”) will be cited the lunisolar Jewish calendar usually falls around 
when they are given on funerary and building September of the common year, so that it is not 
inscriptions or in other historical sources. always possible to give the precise 

The equivalent civil date is always provided. Julian/Gregorian equivalent of a Jewish year 

The Jewish account begins with the Creation, (e.g., [4]935 AM = 1174/75 ce). 
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Fig.28: Inscription plaque commemorating the founding of the first synagogue in Worms by Ya ‘agov ben David 
and his wife Rahel. Plaque made from sandstone, 1034, current state 


Fig. 29: | Medieval and Baroque headstones in zone B of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, current state 
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Fig. 30: 





Listening window (right) and remains of the seating bench with reconstructed covering (below) in the 
women's shul in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 


2.a.1 Description of the Component Part 
Speyer Jewry-Court (ID 001) 


Boundaries and general characteristics 


The component part Speyer Jewry-Court, which 
is characteristically surrounded by building plots, 
is situated to the West of the cathedral in the 
medieval inner city of Speyer. The nominated 
property borders directly on housing plots to the 
South, West and East. In the South and East, the 
wall around the Jewry-Court reaches as far as 
Große Pfaffengasse and the housing plots which 
border on Engelsgasse. 


The component part consists of the ensemble 
Jewry-Court in Speyer (ID 001.1) with the 
Synagogue (ID 001.2), Women's Shul (ID 001.3), 
Mikveh (ID 001.4), Synagogue Courtyard (ID 
001.5) and the Yeshiva (ID 001.6). 


The oldest monuments date to the beginning 

of the 12th century. Around 1200 and in the 

14th century, the monuments were extended 

and modernised in contemporary forms. These 
alterations and the destruction of the city in the 
17th century determine the historically developed 
character of the monuments. 


The Romanesque buildings (synagogue, mikveh 
and synagogue courtyard) were constructed 

to a high quality and made of imported red 
sandstone. The Gothic buildings (women's shul 
and yeshiva) were built completely of brick at 
an extraordinarily early date. In isolated cases, 
imported yellow sandstone can also be seen. 


The mikveh in the Jewry-Court in Speyer is 
preserved in its original state. The ritual rooms 
and teaching rooms in the Jewry-Court have 
been preserved as remains and an archaeological 
monument since the 17th century. Architectural 
elements from the 12th to 14th centuries 
graphically show the historically developed 
character of the monuments which are preserved 
as ruins. 


The extremely close topographical proximity 
between monuments for prayer and congregation 
(synagogue and women's shul), ritual purity 
(mikveh), scholarship (yeshiva) and legal 
community (synagogue courtyard) can still be 
experienced today in the enclosed courtyard 
situation. The characteristic transformation from 
sacred to secular buildings after the end of the 
medieval Jewish community in Speyer by the 
people living in the local neighbourhood can be 
seen directly in the monuments. 


The Jewry-Court in Speyer with its buildings is the 
earliest preserved Jewish community centre in 
Central Europe north of the Alps and in northern 
France and England. It is thus an extraordinary 
witness to the living tradition of Ashkenazic 
Judaism; as a religious site it presents a unique 
complex. 





Fig. 31: 


Bathing shaft and immersion pool of the 
mikveh in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 
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Fig. 32: 
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Areal view of Speyer Jewry-Court, viewed from South, current state 
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Relevant view corridors, panoramas and visual connections of the component part 
Speyer Jewry-Court (ID 001) 


Zu dom e € i — 


The characteristic rear location of Speyer Jewry- 
Court surrounded by housing plots means 

that there are no planned view corridors or 
panoramas, only historical visual connections. 
Visual connections may be one-directional. 


There are visual connections within the 
component part Speyer Jewry-Court as well as 
outside, especially towards the nearby Speyer 





Fig. 34: One-sided visual connection Q) into the 
Jewry-Court in Speyer via Judenbadgasse, 
equivalent to the medieval access to the 
synagogue, current state 


Fig.33: Direct visual connection @ between the monuments of Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 





Cathedral Basilica of the Assumption and St 
Stephen, which are of major importance for the 
appearance and understanding of the component 
part. 


The entrance to Speyer Jewry-Court through 

the building at Kleine Pfaffengasse 20/21 is 
consistent with the medieval entrance to the rear 
courtyard location of the Jewry-Court through a 
row of private houses. From the entrance to the 
house Kleine Pfaffengasse 20/21 there is a one- 
directional visual connection @ to the south-east 
spire of the Cathedral Basilica of the Assumption 
and St Stephen. 


The view into the Jewry-Court in Speyer via 
Judenbadgasse is equivalent to the medieval 
access which was used to pass through the 
synagogue courtyard. From the intersection of 
Judenbadgasse into Judengasse there is a one- 
sided visual connection Q) with the ensemble of 
the Jewry-Court in Speyer. 


The mikveh, synagogue and women's shul in 
Speyer are in a significantly close topographical 
relation to each other. The three buildings have an 
impressively graphic and direct visual connection 
Q9 to each other, which is fully consistent 

with the medieval condition and important 

for understanding the function of the original 
ensemble. 
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c] Nominated Component Part 

c] Buffer Zone 

—» A Visual connection Cards base: Estate map 
© GeoBasis-DE / LVermGeoRP 2019 

@ | Numeration visual connection Scale: 1:2,500 
Graticule: ETRS 1989 UTM Zone 32N 

— Historical visual connection Projection: Transvers Mercator Projection 
Date: ETRS 1989 

@ — Numeration historical visual connection Status: 11.07.2019 


Fig. 35: Map showing relevant view corridors, panoramas and visual connections of the component part Speyer Jewry-Court (ID 001) 
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2.a.1.1 Ensemble Jewry-Court in Speyer 
(ID 001.1) 


The Ensemble Jewry-Court in Speyer is the 
best-preserved ensemble of 12th-century Jewish 
ritual buildings in Central Europe north of the 
Alps and in northern France and England. Ina 
comprehensive manner it reveals the guiding 
principles and everyday functions of early 
Ashkenazic local communities. 


In the North, the facade of a building on Kleine 
Pfaffengasse (formerly Judengasse), which was 
erected in the 19th century on several medieval 
housing plots, forms the boundary of the Jewry- 
Court. In the West, the boundary of the ensemble 
is marked by small housing plots on Judengasse 
(formerly Meischergasse) reflecting the medieval 
character of the area. A connecting alley 
(Judenbadgasse) between Kleine Pfaffengasse and 
the synagogue garden leads into the courtyard 
which was built in front of the synagogue around 
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1200. The Jewry-Court in Speyer covers an area of 
about 0.2 hectares. 


Speyer Jewry-Court, which is preserved in its 
medieval layout, forms a closed area which 
stands out from the restructured neighbouring 
Baroque buildings in the inner city of Speyer. Over 
three centuries a ritual and communal centre 
developed here, which later has retained its 
typical medieval character as a public space in an 
enclosed rear courtyard situation, irrespective of 
the changes of use in the intervening centuries. 
When the adjoining plots were restructured in 
the modern era, the fabric of the Jewry-Court 
(women's shul and synagogue) was integrated 
into the construction projects. 


Today the ensemble is reached through the 
building at Kleine Pfaffengasse 20/21, which 
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Fig. 36: Entrance of the mikveh and east walls of the synagogue and women's shul in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 





was erected on a preceding building in the 19th 
century. From there the visitor passes through the 
synagogue courtyard, the north and south walls 
of which mark the boundary of Judenbadgasse 
today, into the lower area of the synagogue. 

The latter was inaugurated in September 1104 
and is thus the oldest building in the Jewry- 

Court in Speyer. It has a ground area of 165 m*. 
Adjoining it to the South is the womens shul, 
built around 1250, with an area of 95 m°. In the 
north-east corner of the synagogue, aligned with 
the eastern edge of the synagogue courtyard, is 
the yeshiva dating from the first half of the 14th 
century, which is now largely an archaeological 
monument. To the East of the synagogue complex 
is the monumental mikveh, built around 1120. 


Speyer Jewry-Court combines the monuments to 
form a single integrated synagogue complex. The 
enclosed situation still offers an impressive sense 
of the self-contained character of the compound 


today. The configuration of the synagogue with 
the synagogue courtyard, women's shul, mikveh 
and yeshiva shows the functional relationships 
between the buildings with extraordinary clarity. 


The clearly visible extensions and modernisations 
in the characteristic designs of each historical 
period are a significant feature. Despite the 
change in the use of the monuments after the 
dissolution of the Jewish community in Speyer 
around 1500, the individual components of the 
ensemble can still be clearly distinguished. Two 
Romanesque oculi (circular openings) in the 
synagogue are completely preserved. Fragments 
of Gothic oculi above them permit a direct 
comparison of the styles and the changes in 
architectural history. 


The monuments in Speyer Jewry-Court were not 
damaged during the Shoah [The Holocaust]. 
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Fig. 37: 


Fig. 38: 
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East wall of the synagogue in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 





West wall of the synagogue in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 


2.a.1.2 Synagogue (ID 001.2) 
General characteristics 


The synagogue building is situated south of 
Judenbadgasse in an east-west orientation and 

is free-standing on one side. The synagogue 

was built as a cubic roofed hall on a rectangular 
ground area. Remarkably, the west wall of the 
synagogue has been preserved as an exterior wall 
of the property at Judenbadgasse 1. The east wall, 
which is visible from the synagogue garden, has 
preserved the memory of the synagogue through 
the centuries. 


The building is 10.5 metres wide and 17.5 metres 
long. In the interior of the east wall, the stringers 
of a staircase which led up to the former Torah 
Ark niche and a candle ledge which continues on 
the south wall are still visible. The north, south 
and west walls are marked by the remains of a 
stone bench which formed a significant element 
of the synagogue interior. The south wall features 
the western door jamb of the Jüdischtür, inserted 
when the women's shul was built and today 
preserved to a height of 1.2 metres. The west 
wall includes an inscription plaque at a height 

of 5.5 metres. The characteristic window groups 
from the Romanesque and Gothic periods on the 
east and west walls of the synagogue have been 
preserved in a unique completeness. 


The west wall of the synagogue is also the east 
wall of the adjoining property, Judenbadgasse 

1, and is preserved up to below the gable. It 
features two round-arched biforate windows 
and the remains of two oculi between them. The 
north wall, which is preserved up to a height of 
3.2 metres, has been opened up by an entrance 
door in the modern period in the western part; 
the medieval windows in the eastern part were 
blocked up and modern rectangular windows 
installed. Two medieval windows in the east 
wall were also partly blocked and enclosed by a 
segment arch. Centrally above it, the east wall, 
too, preserves the remains of two oculi. The upper 
oculus shows the remains of tracery. 


The rectangular, protruding Torah Ark niche in 

the east wall has been removed and the masonry 
filled with sandstone. The dimensions of the Torah 
Ark niche can be deduced from the outside on 

the east wall, by the visible foundations and the 
round arch structure of the barrel vault, which can 
still be traced in the masonry. The women's shul 
was built onto the south wall around the middle 
of the 13th century. The western door jamb of the 
Jüdischtür is preserved. The eastern opening of the 
synagogue was extended in the modern era. 


The Synagogue 


The synagogue (known in Hebrew as bét ha-Knesset, 
“House of gathering”) has been the religious 

and social centre of the Jewish community since 
Antiquity. It is used for prayer and readings from 

the Hebrew Bible as well as for festive occasions. 
Traditionally, community prayer can be held where 
ten men of religious majority have gathered together. 
The Torah (from the Hebrew word "instruction"), i.e., 
the Five Books of Moses, takes centre stage and is 
read from a parchment scroll. The architecture of the 
synagogue emphasises in particular the place where 
the Torah is read (bema or almemar) in the centre 
and the place where it is stored (Torah Ark or Aron) at 
the eastern side. 


The Romanesque masonry of the synagogue 
consists of small stone blocks jointed in layers, 
and the door and window jambs also consist 

of small blocks. The Gothic changes consist of 
ashlar blocks and brickwork. The alterations made 
for using the building as an armoury after its 
secularisation can be seen in the imperfections 

in the masonry of the end walls. Remains of a 
light-coloured, yellowish grey interior plaster are 
preserved on the west and east walls. The exterior 
shows remains of the pietra-rasa rendering 

with smooth joint which is characteristic of 
Romanesque buildings. In this jointing design, 
which was widespread around 1200, a strip of 
plaster, slightly over a centimetre wide and raised 


[3 





above the stone blocks, was applied over the 
joints, and a "new" dummy joint was scratched in 
with a trowel. 


The 12th century masonry is preserved up to a 
height of 7.4 metres. Above it, a fire layer marks 
the transition to the new gable of the synagogue 
erected around 1200. It testifies to the anti- 
Jewish riot of 1196. The subsequent openings and 
masonry fillings testify to the long history of the 
building, of its use as a municipal armoury from 
the 16th century and of the residential house built 
within its walls in the 19th century [™ 2.b.211]. 


The effort involved in the architectural design 
and the standard of the construction impressively 
demonstrate that the Jewish community took 
part in the cultural processes of the surrounding 
city. 


Torah Ark, bema, candle ledge and stone 
seating benches 


The functional design of the interior, with 
furnishings firmly attached to the wall and 
integrated into the architecture, can be 

clearly seen in Speyer Jewry-Court, both in the 
archaeological findings and in the rising masonry. 
The Torah Ark, bema, candle ledge and seating 
benches are crucial elements of ritual practice in 





Location of the Torah Ark and the candle ledge in the 


a synagogue. Here in Speyer, the basic elements 
of interior fittings which dominate Ashkenazic 
synagogue architecture, appear for the first time. 
They demonstrate that the Hebrew Bible (Torah) 
is at the centre of Jewish religious practice. 


The two masoned wall stringers of the stairs to 
the Torah Ark run in parallel from the east wall 
towards the centre of the room. Between them, 
the niche for the Torah shrine opened up in the 
east wall. The niche was covered with a gable 
which is still traceable in the wall. The wall itself 
on both sides contains fragments of inscription 
plaques dating from the original construction 
period. 


The location of the bema can be deduced from 
the change in structure of the floor. Instead of the 
square stone tiles that cover most of the floor, 

in the centre of the room there is a rectangular 
recess which is patched with ashlar blocks. 

This shows the original site and the age of this 
elementary part of the synagogue fittings. 


A circumferential seating bench, which is also 
characteristic of Jewish ritual and teaching 
rooms, is preserved in fragments along the north, 
south and west wall. It dates from the Gothic 
modernisation of the synagogue. There is also 

a similar seating bench in the interior of the 
women's shul. 


At a height of 1.8 metres, the masonry of the 
east and south walls to the north and south of 
the Torah Ark clearly shows traces of the stone 
candle ledge. The original flat blocks set into the 
brickwork pattern provide a clear impression of 
the ledge, which once protruded into the interior 
of the synagogue. 


Characteristic window groups 


In addition to the interior fittings, the synagogue 
in Speyer Jewry-Court is also the first example to 
show the window layout which was to become 

a characteristic feature of Ashkenazic synagogue 
architecture. 


east wall of the synagogue in Speyer Jewry-Court, 
current state 


The arrangement of arched window groups 
enclosing a central round window (oculus) was 
to become a characteristic feature in the design 
of end walls in synagogues in Ashkenaz. In 
Speyer this is documented in both the original 
Romanesque building and the Gothic alterations. 


Remarkably, remains of the tracery of the Gothic 
oculus and the window jambs of two Gothic 
pointed windows on either side of the oculus are 
preserved in the east wall of the synagogue. There 
is a Romanesque oculus below the Gothic one. 





In the west wall there are two round-arched 
Romanesque window openings. Between them 

is a Romanesque oculus. The original coupled 
biforate windows with typical contemporary 
cushion capitals were secured in 1899 and 
preserved on site in the Museum SchPIRA. In the 
building they are replaced by castings. A semi- 
circular recess in the sandstone masonry shows 
the position of a round Gothic window above the 
Romanesque oculus. 





Fig. 40: Characteristic window group of the eastern wall of the synagogue in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 
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Fig. 41: 


Fig. 42: 





East wall of the women's shul in Speyer Jewry-Court with an abutment, current state 





2.a1.3 Women's Shul (ID 001.3) 
General characteristics 


The women's shul, which is the prayer room 

for women, is joined to the south wall of the 
synagogue and is free-standing on one side. To the 
South and West of the women's shul, houses have 
now been built against the outer wall. To the East 
of the women's shul is the Jewry-Court garden. 


The women's shul rises on an almost rectangular 
site of 9.4 x 13.3 metres along three quarters of 
the length of the synagogue. Its west wall meets 
the south wall of the synagogue at a slightly 
obtuse angle and is slightly longer than the east 
wall. The east wall of the women's shul is 5.8 
metres high and aligned with the east wall of the 
synagogue. 


In the east wall there is an abutment with 
fragments of a ribbed vault springer between two 
walled-up pointed windows. A round arch window 
between them is also added, at this point on the 
outside of the wall there is a slanting buttress. It 
is constructed of red sandstone ashlar blocks. The 
remains of the abutment and the vault springer 
on the east wall and the exterior buttress, 
combined with the description by Georg Litzel 
(1759), suggest that a lavish High Gothic ribbed 
vault ceiling resting on two abutment brackets on 
the long wall was erected above the women's shul. 
Mortar marks below the brick floor that dates 
from the armoury period show that the women's 
shul originally featured a floor covering, probably 
consisting of ornamental structured ceramic tiles. 
Such tiles have been uncovered by archaeologists 
and are on display in site in the Museum SchPIRA. 


The wall between the women's shul and 
synagogue contained the Jüdischtür, the western 
door jamb of which is preserved. In the early 
modern era it was widened to form a broad 
entrance. Cannonball projectiles of red sandstone 
were inserted into the brickwork of the new door 
jamb and the brickwork of the east and west 
walls. Especially in the east wall there are some 


layers of irregularly laid red sandstone ashlar 
blocks. The stone base of a wooden seating 
bench is preserved along the north and east 
walls. For conservation and didactic reasons, an 
imitated wooden bench today shows where the 
original bench was. In the eastern part of the 
partition wall, two of the six former listening 
windows towards the synagogue are preserved in 
remarkably good condition. 


Women’s shuln in Ashkenaz 


Referred to in Hebrew sources as “women’s 
synagogue” (bet ha-Knesset shel nashim), in Yiddish 
as "Vaibershul", the women's shul is not a synagogue 
in the strict sense of the word, as it has neither a 
Torah Ark nor a bema. There is hardly any mention 

in the synagogues of Antiquity of the structural 
segregation of women and men. The construction of 
women’s shuln is a development of the 13th century 
which becomes tangible for the first time in the 
ShUM communities and which is in line with a deeper 
sense of the sanctity of the synagogue. At the same 
time, the generous manner in which the women’s 
shuln were built exemplifies the high social status 

of women in these communities. The connection 
through narrow listening windows enabled them 

to take part in the prayer and follow events in 

the synagogue without being seen by the men. 

In Sefardic synagogues and in many modern and 
contemporary synagogues, galleries for women serve 
the same purpose. 


The layout of the building and its clearly 
identifiable main elements identify the building 
as a women’s shul as it is known from later 
examples and written sources. The women’s shul 
in Speyer Jewry-Court solves the problem posed 
by the presence of both sexes in the sanctuary 

by providing a large building with a sophisticated 
design which testifies to the high social status 
and the recognised religious role of women in the 
ShUM communities. 


[1 





The construction of the women's shul can be 
dated to the middle of the 13th century. The 
roof vault was inserted in the first half of the 
14th century. The women's shul was elaborately 
designed in contemporary forms, with a strikingly 
early use of brick, a modern building material 
in this time and region. This impressively 
documents the successful participation of the 
Jewish community in the architectural ways of 
expression of urban society at the time. Using 
the same material, the sandstone south wall 

of the synagogue adjacent to the women's shul 
was cautiously altered in accordance with the 
purposes of the women's prayer room (wall 
cladding, listening windows). 


Later alterations indicate the adaptation of the 
women's shul as part of the municipal armoury 
after the dissolution of the Jewish community in 
Speyer. The large opening towards the synagogue 
and the new window openings in the east 

wall result from these adaptations. Since the 
destruction of the armoury in the fire of 1689, 
the women's shul has been preserved as a ruin in 
a rear courtyard location. It was not destroyed 
during the Shoah. 


Listening windows, Jüdischtür and seating 
benches 


The ritual practice of a Jewish community in 
Ashkenaz in the High Middle Ages can still be 
retraced in vivid detail in the women's shul in 
Speyer Jewry-Court. The western door jamb of 
the Jüdischtür in the south wall of the synagogue, 
which is adjacent to the women's shul, is 
preserved up to a height of 1.2 metres. The door 
jambs are made of brick, which was the modern 
material of the time. 


Six listening windows were inserted in the 
partition wall. The characteristically different 
design of the sound openings on the men's and 
the women's side of the wall can be clearly seen. 
On the synagogue side, the listening windows 
appear as plain horizontal rectangular slits. 
Towards the women's shul, they open up to form 


round-arched listening windows elaborately 
integrated into the ashlar masonry shell. This 
allowed the women to take part in the synagogue 
service from their own room. 


At the time of construction, seating benches were 
fitted along the full length of the east and north 
wall of the women's shul. Elongated notches 
prove that square timber beams were laid on the 
brick base. The original seating boards were laid 
on these beams. Dowel holes in the walls show 
that there were also wooden backrests. 


The Jüdischtür 


The early women's shuln in Worms Synagogue 
Compound and Speyer Jewry-Court were separated 
from the main room of the synagogue by a wall. This 
wall had a small door, which was also referred to as 
the Jüdischtür (from the Yiddish word jüdischen, “to 
circumcise") due to its function in the circumcision 
rite. On this festive occasion, the "Godmother" 
handed the boy to the male "Godfather" (sandaq) 
who held the child during the circumcision ceremony. 
The narrow listening windows and the /udischtur 
illustrate the complex relationship between the 
exclusion of women from the synagogue space and 
their participation in the religious rites. 






Door jambs of the Jüdischtür formerly 
connecting the women's shul and the 
synagogue in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 


Fig. 43: 
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Fig. 44: Interior view of the eastern wall of the synagogue and the women’s shul with listening windows and 
remains of the seating bench with reconstructed covering in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 
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Fig. 45: Listening window (right) and remains of the seating bench with reconstructed covering (below) in the 
women's shul in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 
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Fig. 46: View from the semi-circular staircase into the bathing shaft of the Romanesque mikveh in Speyer Jewry- 
Court, current state 





2.a1.4 Mikveh (ID 001.4) 
General characteristics 


The monumental mikveh in Speyer Jewry-Court, 
which served as the ritual bath for Jewish women 
and men, with its elaborate construction and 
outstanding design, illustrates and testifies to the 
high importance ascribed to ritual purity for men 
and women in Ashkenazic Judaism. It gives the act 
of ritual purification a monumental and dramatic 
character. 


The mikveh is a separate building to the East 

of the synagogue in Speyer Jewry-Court. It 

goes down to a depth of 11.5 metres below 

the surrounding ground. The entrance and the 
covering structure over the bathing shaft are 
visible above ground in the Jewry-Court. The 
underground parts of the mikveh are all preserved 
in their original state. The mikveh was never 
destroyed, and even after the change in the 

use of the synagogue it was still accessible for 
people who had a religious or cultural interest. 
The exterior of the mikveh is now covered by a 
protective glass roof, formerly it was integrated 
into a complex of buildings. 


The designs date the style of the groundwater 
mikveh to the period around 1120, the Rhineland 
Romanesque forms can be dated particularly by 
comparing them to the nearby Cathedral of the 
Assumption and St Stephen. The mikveh was first 
mentioned in a document relating to 1128 or 
1129, making it the earliest known monumental 
mikveh in Europe. Its extraordinary design became 
influential for monumental mikveh buildings. 


The mikveh is entered from the North. 33 steps 
lead down through the intricately ornamented 
high-quality entrance portal, past stone seating 
benches by the walls of the straight staircase and 
a large recess which probably testifies to a lost 
monumental inscription plaque. 


Behind a second door, a narrow staircase with 
a barrel-vaulted ceiling follows the same line 
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Fig. 47: A large recess in the west wall of the first staircase 
shows where an inscription plaque was. The plaque 
must have been about 2 x 1 metres. It probably 
contained information on the year of construction 
or the donors, similar to the founder's inscription 
plaque for the monumental mikveh in Worms 
Synagogue Compound, current state 


The mikveh (pl. mikva 'ot, from the Hebrew word 
"flowing together") is an immersion bath where 

the water does not serve hygienic purposes but the 
cleansing from ritual impurity. The mikveh must 

be fed by "living water", i.e., ground or river water. 
While it is possible to ritually immerse in a river, the 
communities in Ashkenaz preferred to set up the 
groundwater mikva 'ot near the synagogue. Men use 
the mikveh in particular prior to High Holy Days, 
women use it before their wedding, after the end 

of the menstrual period and after giving birth. The 
major construction effort evident in the monumental 
mikveh buildings of the communities in the 
Rhineland was not only required for practical reasons 
(for example, the depth of the water table); it also 
highlights the particular significance of ritual purity 
in these communities. The preserved sculptural 
ornamentation shows that Jews took part in the 
cultural processes of their surroundings. 
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downwards for another twelve steps and ends in 
the anteroom of the bathing shaft with a view 

of a splendidly designed wall with four window 
sections. Behind the windows, the bathing shaft 
illuminated with daylight from above can be seen. 


The anteroom rises above a rectangular floor plan 
of 3.6 x 3 metres and has a ribbed vault ceiling 
mounted on elaborately designed corner pillars 
with cushion capitals. The windows provide a view 
of the immersion pool below. The anteroom had 
stone seats for those waiting, firmly integrated 
into the south and north wall of the anteroom. To 
the East, a narrow round-arched door leads to an 
oval room with a stone bench which was probably 
used for undressing. 


PY 





Fig. 49: 


East wall of the anteroom in the mikveh in Speyer 
Jewry-Court with round-arched door leading to a 
small room used for undressing, current state 





Fig. 48: The anteroom of the mikveh in Speyer Jewry-Court 


with the four-part window wall, current state 


The bathers then passed through the anteroom 
again, going west past the southern window 

wall. 16 steps then lead down a semi-circular 
staircase with a barrel-vaulted ceiling to the 
immersion pool of the ritual bath measuring 3.8 x 
3.6 metres, which is entered facing east. A recess 
offers space for a lamp. The immersion pool has 
seven steps and is designed for a fluctuating 
groundwater level. The top of the normal water 
level, 1.9 metres above the bottom of the 
immersion pool, can be traced on the dry-built 
masonry of the bathing shaft. Since the Rhine 
River was regulated in the 19th century, the water 
level has changed compared with the Middle 
Ages, but it still fluctuates strongly. 


Looking upwards we first see the dry masonry 
of the immersion pool, the small block masonry 


Fig. 5O: 


and the cavities in which the wooden truss frame 
was fastened 900 years ago. On a circumferential 
ledge rests the groin vault with an oculus at the 
top. The original window openings in the north 
wall and the skylights impressively convey the 
quality and the monumental character of this 
completely preserved original Romanesque 
building. 


The mikveh was built by the well construction 
method, i.e., using above-ground construction 
techniques in a large building pit which was 
subsequently filled up from the outside. 

The interior rooms now largely feature bare 
stone walls. The masonry was constructed 
from hammer-hewn small rectangular blocks. 





Semi-circular staircase leading from the anteroom to 
the immersion pool of the mikveh in Speyer Jewry- 
Court, current state 





Fig. 51: 


Bathing shaft and immersion pool of the mikveh in 
Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 


Its quality is similar to the masonry of the 
synagogue. The parts of the bathing shaft that are 
temporarily under water are constructed of layers 
of large rectangular blocks without any mortar. 
The offset layers of rectangular blocks largely 
consist of red sandstone. Even the barrel vaults 

in the staircases were built up in layers. Large- 
format ashlar blocks were used for ornamentation 
in portals and windows. The structural elements 
mainly consist of yellow sandstone and thus 
contrast with the homogeneous wall surface. 


The entrance structure above ground level was 
redesigned in the modern era, and the vault 

of the bathing shaft was opened. Today, the 
mikveh is covered with a protective glass roof. 
The synagogue garden where the mikveh is 
situated is enclosed by brick walls on the south, 
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east and west sides. The walls have preserved 
gable-type roofs over recesses from their original 
construction period in the 15th century. They are 
based on a foundation with 14th-century relieving 
arches. Archaeological research has shown that 
these walls cut through the 16 metres wide 
building pit for the mikveh. 


Building ornamentation 


The building ornamentation is remarkable. The 
monumental mikveh is outstanding in its interior 
design, largely on account of its sculptural 
elements. The anteroom of the bathing shaft was 
designed in the Rhineland Romanesque style. The 
portals are constructed with elaborate masonry 
techniques which form a visual and architectural 
contrast to the enclosing walls. The masonry 


shows remains of pietra-rasa rendering with 
characteristic 12th century jointing. 


Several portals with rich ornamentation 

form the transition between the separate 
underground compartments. The main portal 
opens into the mikveh from the North. The 
straight lintel is supported by two orthostats 
with semi-columns. A semi-circular tympanum 
is elaborately decorated with opus reticulatum 
brickwork. The portal leads down a wide flight of 
stairs to the upright rectangular portal leading 
to the anteroom of the bathing shaft. Here, 
double columns with cushion capitals carry 

the tympanum which is constructed of large 
sandstone ashlar blocks. The semi-circular ceiling 
arch consists of ashlar blocks. 
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Fig. 52: Characteristic 12th century pietra rasa rendering on the masonry of the east wall of the bathing shaft in 


the mikveh in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 
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Fig. 54: Elaborate cushion capital with triple shaft 
rings in the anteroom of the mikveh, current 
state 


There are stone seating benches along the 
north and south walls of the anteroom. On 
them are four corner columns which bear the 
vault. Cushion capitals with triple shaft rings 
decorate the columns. The columns support the 
whitewashed groin vault roof. The column shaft 
of the north-east column is preserved. 


The anteroom is especially elaborate in its design, 
with the monumental four-part window wall 
facing towards the bathing shaft. This window 
wall consists of a rectangular horizontal double 
window with a vertical bar. Above a rising profile 
of cyma and slab, monolithic small windows are 
inserted into the curtain areas of the groin vault. 
The eastern window is in the original location. It 
is an elaborately designed mullion window with 
three small pillars. The straight lintel is adorned 
with a round-arched relief. It is noticeable that 
only the north side facing the anteroom has a 
relief pattern. The western window consists of 

a profiled round-arched window jamb. It was 
inserted in the 19th century in place of the 
original biforate window, which was secured and 
is today shown on site in the Museum SchPIRA. 
The window wall facing the bathing shaft enabled 
an accompanying person to check whether 

the immersion in the mikveh met the religious 
requirements. Written sources notably refer to 
experienced female attendants who had the task 
of making sure a woman was fully immersed, i.e., 
including all of her hair. 


In the bathing shaft, the characteristic pietra- 
rasa rendering with the superficial joint markings 
can be seen in the small blocks which are set in 
mortar. 


On all sides of the bathing shaft there are interior 
traces of round window openings leading to the 
exterior. One round-arch window connects the 
bathing shaft with the semi-circular flight of 
stairs. The window of the stairs leading down to 
the mikveh is the original and still illuminates the 
stairs from the south today. 


It is remarkable that the stairs down to the mikveh 
are equipped with the seating alcoves which are 
characteristic of the ShUM monuments. At the 
end of the flight of stairs, the west and east walls 
retreat. Each alcove is situated beneath a slightly 
pointed arch. The ashlar blocks mount towards a 
wedge-shaped keystone. Two slabs form the seats 
in the alcoves. 


The high quality contemporary sculptural 
elements were constructed by the same 
stonemasons who also worked in churches and 
cathedrals. This graphically illustrates that the 
Jewish community was involved in the cultural 
processes of its environment. 
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Fig. 55: The stairs leading from the main portal are 
equipped with seating alcoves, current state 
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Fig. 56: Bathing shaft with immersion pool and round windows that allowed natural light, mikveh in Speyer 
Jewry-Court, current state 
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2.a.1.5 Synagogue Courtyard (ID 001.5) 


The Synagogue Courtyard in Speyer (ID 001.5) — 
like the Synagogue Courtyard in Worms 

(ID 002.5) — was added to the synagogue on its 
north. Its extensions parallel to the wall can be 
archaeologically described. It is 4.8 metres wide, 
i.e., half as wide as the synagogue. Its length is 
unknown. It was at least 2.3 metres. 


The exterior walls along the synagogue courtyard 
defined the line of today's Judenbadgasse. To the 
North of the synagogue courtyard is the garden of 
the property Kleine Pfaffengasse 20/21 (Museum 
SchPIRA). To the East was the yeshiva, and 

behind it the garden of the Jewry-Court with the 
monumental mikveh. 


The courtyard as a meeting place was added by 
the north wall of the synagogue around 1200. 
Its north and east walls are archaeologically 
documented. Their masonry consists of red 
sandstone. It is jointed in layers. The material 
and the bricklaying method are similar to the 
west wall of the adjoining synagogue, which was 
renewed around 1200. 


The synagogue courtyard 


The members of the Jewish community not only 
met for prayer in the synagogue but also to carry 
out legal transaction in the forecourt. The meetings 
of the Jewish court and of the community leaders 
took place in this highly public location, and 
announcements from the Christian authorities were 
made known to the gathered Jewish community 
here. It was a place for wedding celebrations, and in 
cases of bereavement it was custom in the Rhineland 
to give solace to the relatives both in their own 
house as well as publicly in the synagogue courtyard. 





Fig. 58: 
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View into the former synagogue courtyard 
in Speyer Jewry-Court via Judenbadgasse, 
former access to the synagogue and the 
yeshiva, current state 





Remains of the yeshiva can be seen on the 
north-east corner of the synagogue (left) 
and on the former northern enclosing wall 
(right), current state 





2.a1.6 Yeshiva (ID 001.6) 


The building of the yeshiva, the teaching and 
study centre for the Jews, borders on the 
synagogue courtyard to the East and the 
synagogue to the North-West. The western side 
of the teaching room was built against the east 
wall of the synagogue courtyard. The building 
was free-standing on the south and east side. 

Its structure can be deduced from the preserved 
remains of its north wall and the traces in the 
rising masonry of the adjoining east wall of the 
synagogue. The south wall, east wall and floor are 
archaeologically documented. It was an almost 
square brick building measuring 5.5 x 6 metres. 
The access to the mikveh ran north of the yeshiva. 
In between them, like in Worms Synagogue 
Compound, was the garden of the Jewry-Court. 


Like the alteration of the women's shul as a 
stone-vaulted hall-type building, the brickwork 
of the yeshiva dates from the first half of the 14th 
century. This means that the yeshiva in Speyer 
Jewry-Court in is one of the oldest separate 
buildings for this purpose. The building illustrates 
the high importance given to religious study and 
teaching in Judaism. 


The alignment of the yeshiva 
followed the line of the east 
walls of the synagogue and 
synagogue courtyard. Two 
doorways in the yeshiva 
provided direct access from 
the synagogue courtyard 
and from the mikveh in the 
garden. The building was 
cubic in form and had a groin 
vaulted roof. 


The 14th century vault design 
can be reconstructed from 
the traces in the northern 
corner of the synagogue's 
east wall and the north wall 
of the yeshiva. The specific 
form of a ribbed vault with 
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Fig. 59: Remains of the yeshiva can be seen on the north-east 
corner of the synagogue, current state 


an intermediate rib is documented by buttress 
remains and fragments of the supports and vault 
springers. A yellow brick foundation with poured 
mortar is preserved in the interior before the 
north wall. 


The Gothic extension was built of hand-smoothed 
yellow bricks. Since the destruction of the city 

by fire in 1689 it has only existed as a ruin and 

in archaeological remains. Today the walls are 
disturbed by the wall enclosing the garden of the 
property at Kleine Pfaffengasse 20/21. 


The yeshiva 





In the Ashkenazic communities of the Middle 

Ages, religious literacy and basic education were 
considered, in line with biblical requirements (5 Mos. 
11:1), to be the task of the family; often a teacher 

of children (melammed) would be hired for this 
purpose. Advanced pupils attended the yeshiva of a 
Rabbi to study the rabbinic texts of Late Antiquity 
(especially the Talmud) and Jewish law (halakha). As 
a rule, the young men studied in the private house 
of the Rabbi, on whose renown the reputation of 

the yeshiva depended. The fact that community 
teaching buildings are preserved in Worms Synagogue 
Compound and Speyer Jewry-Court is quite unique. 
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Women's shul (back left), synagogue courtyard (left), synagogue (back right) and yeshiva (front) of Worms Synagogue 
Compound, current state 


2.a.2 Description of the Component Part 
Worms Synagogue Compound (ID 002) 


Boundaries and general characteristics 


Worms Synagogue Compound is situated in 

the northern part of the city centre, within the 
former Jewish quarter. The oldest preserved Jewish 
monuments in this component part date to the 
12th century. From the 12th to the 14th centuries 
the buildings were constantly supplemented 

and modernised. Renewals in the 14th and 17th 
centuries and the recovery of 1957 to 1961 
determine the historically-developed character of 
the buildings. 


The component part consists of the ensemble 
Synagogue Compound in Worms (ID 0021) with 
the Synagogue (ID 002.2), Women's Shul 

(ID 002.3), Mikveh (ID 002.4), Synagogue 
Courtyard (ID 002.5), Yeshiva (ID 002.6), 
Community Hall (Rashi House; ID 002.7) and the 
Jewish Council Chamber and Entrance Hall of the 
Women's Shul (ID 002.8). 


On the northern side, the synagogue complex 
presents itself by the Baroque facade of the 
Jewish council chamber and entrance hall of the 
women's shul. On its right is the entrance to the 
synagogue courtyard, with the masoned seating 
benches leading to the portal of the synagogue. A 
side doorway leads to the yeshiva and the mikveh. 
The coloured sandstone used in all buildings 
gives a relatively homogeneous character and an 
impression of coherence to the whole component 
part. 


The buildings erected in coloured sandstone 
with designs from the Romanesque, Gothic, 
Renaissance and Baroque periods and the 
forms of the 1950s and 1960s show that the 
compound was in continuous use. The mikveh is 
completely medieval, whereas the synagogue, 
women’s shul, yeshiva and the Jewish council 
chamber and entrance hall of the women’s shul 
were substantially damaged during the Shoah 
in 1938/39 and recovered and reconstructed 








Fig. 61: 


Four-part window wall of the mikveh in 
Worms Synagogue Compound, current state 


between 1957 and 1961. Many structural 
elements could be restored from original parts, 
so all major building features and structures 
were preserved. But testimony to the violent 
destruction is nevertheless still visible. 


The buildings of a synagogue compound 


The synagogue is the social and religious centre 

of a Jewish community. In the larger communities 

in Ashkenaz, additional buildings with a specific 
functions were gradually grouped around the 
synagogue and its courtyard: the mikveh, women’s 
shul, community hall and yeshiva. Each of these 
buildings had a function or was connected to the 
central synagogue as part of the social life of the 
community. In some places, there was a shared 
oven and a place for ritual slaughter too. In the early 
modern era, some communities also added council 
chambers for the community leaders, as was the case 
in Worms Synagogue Compound. 


The seven buildings in Worms Synagogue 
Compound are outstanding because they 
originate especially early and provide a uniquely 
dense concentration and completeness in their 
testimony to the living tradition of Ashkenazic 
Judaism. They provide comprehensive evidence 
of the 1,000-year presence of Jews in a European 
city and their organisation as a community: 
prayer and scholarship, concepts of religious 
purity and the legal community are closely 
interrelated, even in the topographical proximity 
of the buildings. 
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Aerial view of Worms Synagogue Compound. The former Jewish quarter has overall kept its ground layout 
which is still reflecting the line of the medieval city fortifications, current state 
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Fig. 64: 


Relevant view corridors, panoramas and visual 
connections of the component part Worms 
Synagogue Compound (ID 002) 


The rear location of Worms Synagogue Compound 
surrounded by houses on separate building plots, 
means that there are no panoramic views and 
only a few planned view corridors and historical 
visual connections. The visual connections may be 
one-directional. 


Within the component part Worms Synagogue 
Compound as well as outside, especially towards 
the nearby area of the medieval city wall, there 
are visual connections which are of major 
importance for the appearance and understanding 
of the component part. 


o 





View corridor @ linking Judengasse across 
Synagogenplatz with Worms Synagogue Compound, 
current state 





View corridors @ towards the apse of the Torah Ark in 
the east wall of the synagogue in Worms Synagogue 
Compound, current state 


A view corridor @ dating from the modern era 
links Berliner Ring, which runs along the green 
spaces reflecting the line of the medieval city 
fortifications to the North of Worms Synagogue 
Compound, with the splendid northern facade of 
the Synagogue Compound and Synagogenplatz 
in front of it. Along the line of Hintere Judengasse 
there are view corridors @ dating from the 
Baroque period towards the apse of the Torah Ark 
in the east wall of the synagogue and the recess 
in the east wall of the women's shul associated 
with a legend [Yehuda he-Hasid Wall * 2.a.2.3]. 
A significant view corridor ® from the same 
period links Judengasse across Synagogenplatz 
with the facade of the synagogue complex. The 
impressively direct historical visual connections @ 
between the mikveh, synagogue and community 
hall (now the Rashi House) can still be seen 
today and are fully consistent with the medieval 
condition of the compound, in fact they were a 
significant factor in the function of the ensemble. 
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Fig. 65: Map of relevant view corridors, panoramas and visual connections of the component part Worms Synagogue Compound (ID 002) 
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Main portal of the synagogue and adjoining west wall of the women's shul, current state 


Fig. 66: 
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2.a.21 Ensemble Synagogue Compound in 
Worms (ID 002.1) 


The ensemble Synagogue Compound in Worms 
is characteristically situated at the heart of 
the former Jewish quarter, almost completely 
surrounded by housing plots. To the North, 
Synagogenplatz meets Judengasse. To the 
East, the compound ends in an alley between 
Synagogenplatz and Hintere Judengasse. In the 
south the compound borders on housing plots 
facing Sterngasse and Karolingerstra[se. The 
western boundary is a narrow alley between 
Sporergasse and Judengasse. The Synagogue 
Compound covers an area of 0.27 hectares. 


The facade of the synagogue complex faces 

onto Synagogenplatz. The synagogue dating 

from 1174/75, the women's shul (1212/13) with 
the Jewish council chamber and entrance hall of 
the women's shul (1620-1630) and the yeshiva 
(1623/24) are grouped around the synagogue 
courtyard. The mikveh dating from 1184/85 is in 
the synagogue garden to the South-West. On the 
southern edge of the Synagogue Compound is the 
Rashi House, which contains elements from the 
former community hall dating from the 12th and 
13th centuries. 


The stylistic form of the Synagogue Compound 

is surprisingly consistent despite the fact that 
the monuments were partly destroyed on several 
occasions. The mikveh dating from the High 
Middle Ages is largely preserved in its original 
substance. The results of the recovery of the other 
buildings can be seen in their exterior walls. The 
synagogue, the women's shul with the adjacent 
Jewish council chamber and entrance hall of the 
women's shul and the yeshiva (popularly known 
as the Rashi Chapel) were recovered between 
1957 and 1961 using many original parts. The 
Rashi House was newly built in modern forms 

in 1982 on the medieval remains of the former 
community hall. In the design by the architect 
Rainer Kleebank, the building's volume, axes and 
zones are based on the layout and design of its 
historical predecessor. 
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Stone with elaborate ornamentation of the 
main portal of the synagogue, current state 


Fig. 67: 


The buildings show the ornaments, window 
designs and portal forms which were typical at 
the time of construction. The buildings dating 
from the 17th century also include stylistic 
references to those of the 12th and 13th 
centuries. The continuous use of the compound 
as a centre over nine centuries is impressively 
reflected in the various building components, 
structural elements and spatial openings. They 
include Romanesque round-arch portals and 
capitals, Gothic pointed windows, rows of oculi, 
portals from the late Renaissance and early 
Baroque period, the Baroque Torah Ark and the 
stone fittings of the yeshiva. Stone inscriptions 
reflect all construction periods. There are original 
inscription plaques as well as other inscriptions 
and graffiti. They include numerous inscriptions 
for donors, chronograms indicating dates, and 
personal names scratched in tribute. Most of 
them were rescued from the rubble in whole 

or in parts after the Shoah. In the course of the 
recovery they were carefully reinserted in the 
same position as far as possible. 


The synagogue garden mediates between the 
synagogue, the women's shul, yeshiva, community 
hall and mikveh. It also provides a smooth 
transition between the different ground levels of 
the monuments at the time of construction. 


Worms Synagogue Compound can be identified as 
a coherent area which significantly contrasts with 
the city centre of Worms both in its dimensions 
and in its design. 900 years of historical 
development have shaped one of the most 
impressively complex and complete centres of 
life in Ashkenaz which is unparalleled not only in 
Germany, but on an international scale. 
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Fig. 68: Interior of the synagogue in Worms Synagogue Compound with Torah Ark and bema, current state 





2.a.2.2 Synagogue (ID 002.2) 
General characteristics 


The synagogue rises as a cubic structure at the 
centre of the Synagogue Compound and is aligned 
on an east-west axis. Its ground layout forms 

an irregular rectangle with a segmental arched 
protrusion for the apse in the east wall. The north 
and south walls form a right angle with the east 
wall. The west wall forms an acute angle with the 
north wall and an obtuse angle with the south 
wall. Its alignment follows the wall of a preceding 
building. 


The synagogue has a groin-vaulted ceiling; it is 
the oldest known synagogue room with a vault 
supported by two central columns. Its dominant 
vault system with elaborately sculptured 
capitals set a trend for the architecture of major 
synagogue buildings in medieval Ashkenaz. The 
room is 15.3 metres long and 9.7 metres wide. 
The columns are 4.4 metres apart. The ribs of 
the groin vault are significantly raised, so the 
room has a remarkable ceiling height of up to 8.4 
metres. The building is covered with a slate-tiled 
hip roof. 





East wall of the synagogue with apse of the 
Torah Ark and the east wall of the women's 
shul (right), current state 


Fig. 69: 


The high quality contemporary sculptural 
architecture was constructed by the same 
stonemasons who also worked in churches 

and cathedrals. This graphically documents the 
involvement of the Jewish community in cultural 
processes of its environment. 


The niche for the stone Torah Ark is marked by an 
apse on the outside. In the interior, the Baroque 
Torah Ark facade is flanked by pointed arches 
relieving the foundation. They contain seating 
alcoves. The Romanesque and partly renewed 
ledge for candles goes along the north, west and 
south walls. A stone lectern, which was built in 
the middle of the 19th century from the remains 
of the Renaissance Torah Ark of 1619, stands on a 
platform between the two columns. 


The original Romanesque main portal is in the 
north wall of the synagogue. The significant 
structural decoration of the step-column portal 
has almost completely survived the intervening 
centuries. The portal opens to the North into the 
synagogue courtyard which extends along the 
western exterior wall of the women's shul. West 
of the portal, the inscription plaque marking the 
foundation of the first synagogue building of 
1034 is embedded in the wall. In the south wall 
a secondary portal ("wedding portal") opens up 
towards the former community hall. 


The synagogue is illuminated via seven Gothic 
pointed windows beneath oculi. In the north wall, 
there are three Baroque round arch windows 
above the Romanesque main portal and the 
extension of the women's shul. 


A particularly notable feature is an undestroyed 
oculus from the Romanesque building which is 
preserved in the west wall. Since the construction 
of the yeshiva in the 17th century, it opens into 
the teaching room. The round window today has a 
rectangular surrounding frame. 
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Bronze plaque on the inauguration of the recovered synagogue, women’s shul, yeshiva and 
mikveh in 1961 


ALTE SYNAGOGE 


SIE WURDE 1034 ERRICHTET UND 

1175 ERNEUERT: DIE FRAUENSYNAGOGE 
SCHLOSS SICH 1213 AN 

DIE RASCHI-JESCHIBA 1624 

1185 ENTSTAND DAS JUDENBAD 


OFT IN NEUN JAHRHUNDERTEN 

WURDE DIESE EHRWÜRDIGE STATTE 

BEI STADTBRANDEN UND 
VERFOLGUNGEN ZERSTORT ZULETZT 1938 


AUF DEN ALTEN GRUNDMAUERN IN 
DER ÜBERLIEFERTEN FORM 
WIEDERAUFGEBAUT WURDE SIE 

AM 3 DEZEMBER 1961 EINGEWEIHT 





Old Synagogue 


It was built in 1034 and 

renewed in 1175. The women's shul 
joined it in 1213, 

the Rashi Yeshiva in 1624. 

In 1185 the mikveh was built. 


Often during nine centuries 

this venerable site 

was destroyed in town fires and 
persecutions; most recently in 1938. 


Rebuilt on the old foundations 
according to its traditional design 
it was inaugurated 

on 3 December 1961. 


The plaque on the north facade of the synagogue complex, east of the entrance to the synagogue 
courtyard, gives an abbreviated account of the historical origins and frequent destructions of the 
buildings in the synagogue compound. It explicitly gives the building dates known from other 
historical inscriptions and that of the November pogroms of 1938, names the recovery according to 
the traditional design and finally the date of the synagogue's re-inauguration on 3 December 1961. 
The bronze plaque, with embossed letters, measures 1 x 0.8 metres. 


The number of building inscriptions, memorial 
plaques for donors and graffiti embedded 

in the walls of the synagogue [™ 2.a.2.2] is 
extraordinary. The graffiti are partly painted over. 
The local community showed great interest in 
the inscription plaques in the building. Again, and 
again the community made successful efforts to 
preserve the founder's inscriptions were successful 
[9 2.a.2.8; 2.a.2.5]. Most of the inscriptions have 
been preserved undamaged. These inscriptions 
were carefully removed from the walls, in some 
cases during the Shoah, safely stored and then 
inserted in their original position in the course of 
the recovery. 


Building Il of the synagogue in Worms Synagogue 
Compound dates from 1174/75. The synagogue 
was looted and set on fire during the November 
pogroms in 1938, and made to collapse in 1939. 
The wall between the synagogue and the yeshiva, 
with its notable graffiti and the Romanesque 
oculus, was preserved up to a height of 2 metres. 
The synagogue was recovered and reconstructed 
in several stages up until 1961. 


The whole of the exterior features bare masonry. 
The rebuilt areas were partly restored from 


Fig. 70: 
east wall of the women's shul, current state 


original stone material, and the exterior facades 
were supplemented by ashlar blocks of various 
qualities. Beige and greyish sandstone is also 
represented, especially in the large-format 
Romanesque ashlar blocks. 


There is a striking variability in the masonry, even 
in the reconstructed areas. The large Romanesque 
stone blocks of the apse in the east wall indicate 
the position of the Torah Ark in the interior. The 
rest of the Romanesque masonry consists of 
roughly hewn small blocks in staggered layers, 
and in some cases only the heads of the stone are 
visible under the wide mortar joints. Large format 
ashlar masonry was mainly laid in staggered 
layers. 


The deliberately exposed recycled spolia material 
from former building stages, which was recovered 
after destruction during the Shoah and integrated 
into the building in their original position 

during the recovery process, is of outstanding 
importance for the design of the synagogue. 
Where additions were needed, care was taken to 
mark them as modern additions, by the choice 

of material and by the way it was processed and 
integrated into the building's structure. 





Variability of masonry on the east wall of the synagogue with apse of the Torah Ark and the adjoining 
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Fig. 71: 


Romanesque main portal of the synagogue, current state 
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Portals, doors and windows 


The main portal of the synagogue opens in the 
northern facade. The round-arched step-column 
portal shows a high quality of sculptural and 
architectural design. There is one particular stone 
block of the archivolt which is remarkable for its 
rich ornamentation of palmettes and climbing 
plants. The columns are crowned by Romanesque 
palmette capitals. The sub-division of the door 
jambs is continued in the archivolt. The exterior 
jamb ends in a moulding. The round arch portal 
is framed by a tall rectangular panel. The opening 
width of the portal is 1.5 metres. The portal was 
re-erected in 1949 from recovered material. Apart 
from the blind arch panel, the tympanum and 
individual ashlar blocks, it completely consists of 
original material dating from the 12th century. 
The round-arched inscription over the tympanum 
known from a written source and some of the 
ornamental frieze elements were lost in the 

17th century [™® 2.b.2.2]. The northern portal 
admirably exemplifies the design of the medieval 
synagogue, especially when compared with the 
sculptural architectural adornments of St Peter's 
Cathedral in Worms, and it excellently documents 





Fig. 72: 
south wall of the synagogue, current state 


the integration of the Jewish community in the 
cultural processes of the environment and the 
successful participation of Jews in the urban 
society of the time. 


The secondary portal in the south wall is 
significantly plainer, and with its clear width 

of 0.9 metres it is narrower than the splendid 
main portal. A massive lintel of red sandstone 
is mounted above the portal. The jambs of both 
portals consist of coloured sandstone. 


The interior is illuminated through seven pointed 
windows in the south, west and east walls, with 
oculi above each of them. The window openings 
are not centrally placed below the tops of the 
vaults inside the synagogue. A round arch window 
in the north wall above the main portal is one of a 
series of three Baroque round arch windows. Two 
of them open to the outside above the women's 
shul. The design of the recovered windows reflects 
the historically developed character of the 
monument. In the recovery process, the condition 
before 1938 was restored. 
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The synagogue viewed from South-West with the adjoining yeshiva and the secondary portal in the 





Vaults above the room and typological 
columns 


The vaults and columns of the synagogue in 
Worms Synagogue Compound played a lasting 
role in defining the design of synagogue buildings 
in Central and Eastern Europe. In the following 
centuries, numerous synagogues were built in 
the same form in large Jewish communities 

in Ashkenaz, for example in Vienna, Prague 

and Krakow [® 3.2.3]. The window structure 
corresponds to that of an assembly room, the 
vault structure is more like that of a hall-type 
building. Above two Romanesque columns, 

the raised ribbed vaults rise as slender vertical 
structures, thus visually opening up the room, 
which is divided by the position of the columns. 


Temple and synagogue 


Unlike the Temple in Jerusalem, which was destroyed 
in 70 CE, synagogues in Judaism were initially 

not considered to be "sacred". The first European 
synagogue to be called a "lesser sanctuary” (migdash 
me at, cf. Ez 11:16) in an inscription was Worms 
synagogue of 1034. In the 11th to 13th centuries, 

the Jewish communities in Ashkenaz developed 

an innovative awareness of the sanctity of the 
synagogue space. Confrontation with the non-Jewish 
environment, above all in the persecutions since the 
first Crusade (1096), was a contributory factor here. 
In a unique manner, the shape of the Romanesque 
building Il of the synagogue in Worms (1174/75), with 
its two central columns and its inscription thereon, 
alludes to Solomon's Temple in Jerusalem. Worms 

has been referred to as a "lesser Jerusalem" since the 
early modern era. 


The vertical nature of the vault ribs and the 
uniform design of the caps and wall surfaces 
create a unity between the two aisles. The six 
bays lead up to ridges without any transverse 
arches. This gives the room the distinct character 
of an assembly hall. 


The columns rest on cubic plinths. Their Attic 
bases are decorated with corner griffes which are 
typical of Romanesque architecture in Worms. 
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Fig. 73: 


Interior of the synagogue with the 
prototypical columns and vaults, current 
state 


Both column shafts taper upwards. The impost 
slab of the eastern capital bears the inscription 
dating the completion of the Romanesque 
synagogue. The impost is decorated with a leaf 
frieze. An artistic palmette leaf frieze with a 
diamond pattern adorns the capital. The corner 
leaves are supported by diamond-patterned 
bars. The western capital also consists of two 
zones, the capital and the impost. The palmette 
crown of the impost is formed by deep grooves. 
The leaf capital is identical with the eastern 
capital. After the destruction of the vault 
during the Shoah, both capitals were carefully 
replicated based on a plaster cast using original 
fragments and illustrations. The circumferential 
inscription on the eastern impost slab refers 

to the "two columns" Yakhin and Bo az in the 
forecourt of Solomon's Temple in Jerusalem 

(1 Kings 6). Together with the accentuation of the 
synagogue of 1034 as a "lesser sanctuary", this 
allegory uniquely underlines the holiness of this 
synagogue sanctuary. 


Torah Ark, bema and the candle ledge 


An essential element in every synagogue building 
is the Torah Ark. It is aligned to face Jerusalem. In 
Worms the Torah Ark is located in the apse niche 
in the east wall. Four steps lead up to it. The Torah 
shrine is like a delicately-structured aedicule 
shrine. It was recovered and reconstructed using 
numerous fragments of the Torah Ark of the early 
17th century. Two slender fluted columns bear 
rich composite capitals. The architrave is adorned 
by three crowns which refer to the Sayings of the 
Fathers in the Mishnah, Pirgé Avot, 4:17: "Rabbi 
Simeon said: There are three crowns: The crown of 
the Torah (an> min), the crown of the priesthood 
(and min), and the crown of the kingdom (n> 
nn); but the crown of a good name exceeds 
them all". On the inscription, the order is 
changed: The "crown of the Torah” is at the 
centre, right over where the Torah scrolls are kept. 


Above it rises the openwork gable. The gable 
panel shows a further crown, above which there 

is a pedestalled sphere. The gable and obelisks 

of the aedicule shrine correspond to the Central 
European Baroque idea of a classical temple. The 
Torah Ark is made of sandstone. The original metal 
grids have been restored; they have enclosed the 
Torah Ark since its construction around 1700. 


Fig. 74: 


Yom Kippur candles 


The highest Jewish holiday is the Day of Atonement 
(Yom Kippur). It falls on the 10th day of the month of 
Tishrei (September/October of the civil calendar) and 
is considered to be a strict day of rest and fasting. 
On the eve of Yom Kippur, special candles are lit in 
the homes and synagogues: in honour of the holiday 
and in remembrance of the dead. In the ShUM 
communities, many Jews from the surrounding areas 
came together on the High Holidays in autumn to 
visit the mikveh, the synagogue and the cemetery. 
Large candle ledges in the synagogues ensured that 
all the Yom Kippur candles could be set up. 


The side elements of the lectern created in the 
middle of the 19th century consist of remains 

of the Renaissance Torah Ark. The sandstone 
pedestal bearing the lectern and including 

the bench measures 2.8 x 2.5 metres and is 
situated in the middle of the room between the 
two columns. In other words, it is in the same 
accentuated liturgical position as the former 
bema. Around all the walls is a candle ledge which 
formerly had an iron framework with spikes that 
could be used to fix the Yom Kippur candles. 





Interior of the synagogue in Worms Synagogue Compound, current state 
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Apse in the east wall 


In addition to the main portal on the north 
facade, the apse in the east wall is the most 
remarkable architectural adornment on the 
exterior, and it is unique among the existing 
medieval synagogues in Ashkenaz. 


It stands out as a segmental arch of 3.9 by 0.8 
metres in front of the east wall. Six layers of large 
stone blocks of red and yellowish sandstone 

end in a cornice. Above this cornice is a gently 
rising semi-cone roof of red sandstone slabs. 
Rectangular gaps in the large stone blocks of 
the apse in the east wall were deliberately left 
visible. They bear witness to iron brackets which 
were used to mount a fence to protect the Torah 
Ark from contact with passers-by in Hintere 
Judengasse. 
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Building inscriptions - memorial plaques, 
inscriptions and graffiti 


The building inscriptions on all parts of the 
building are significant features of the synagogue 
and other monuments in Worms Synagogue 
Compound. Mainly they are original inscription 
plaques, inscriptions and graffiti which were 
recovered in whole or in parts from the ruins 
during and after the Shoah and reinserted 

in their original positions as far as possible. 

Only the inscription on the impost slab of the 
eastern column capital had to be replaced by a 
faithful copy in the course of the recovery. The 
oldest inscription is the founder's plaque for the 
construction of the first Romanesque synagogue 
(building |) in the month of Elul of the Jewish 
year [4|794 AM (= August/September 1034 ce), 
the building which preceded the building we see 
today. 
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Fig.75: East wall of the synagogue with the apse of the Torah Ark, current state 


Founder's inscription for the first synagogue building in Elul of the year [4|794 AM 
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Praised forever be He who hears the supplication, 

who has filled the heart of His servant with faith 

of Mar Ya ‘aqov ben David, a man of success, 

That he built a house for His great name, 

and his consort Mrs Rahel, distinguished among the noble 
ones; 

They respected the Lord and rejoiced in him, with their 
assets 

They adorned this lesser sanctuary with implements, 

And it was completed in the month of Elul, 794 according 
to the reckoning, 

To their Maker, it was better than offerings of sacrifices 
They achieved everlasting fame, 

A memorial and joyful acclamations 

Better than sons and daughters. 

They shall be held in good remembrance, 

And whoever reads this should be mindful to respond 
"Amen"! 


The inscription concerning the foundation of the first synagogue building in Worms is set into the 
north wall of the synagogue to the west of the main portal. It bears the oldest dated Hebrew text in 
Europe north of the Alps. The inscription dates building | to the year [4]794 AM (= 1034 ce). The plaque 
is made of yellow sandstone and measures 1.8 x 0.5 x 0.1 metres. It is only slightly damaged. Two 
blocks of text are separated by a vertical bar. The inscription has 14 lines of text which report on the 
donation of the first Romanesque synagogue by Ya aqov ben David and his wife Rahel. 
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Inscription to the south of the Torah Ark about the founding of the community 


by aman called Ya agov 
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JN Txw n[NTn |a]Nn. This stone, which is next to the Torah Ark 
[wd wx ap[v' an? n]T9. [s a witness for Mar Ya aqov, a successful man, 
[mra naui [nay 792] On every single Sabbath to commemorate him 
Man are ny Marn] And to remember him along with th[ose who] s|leep] in Hevron. 


The inscription is on the interior east wall of the synagogue, south of the Torah shrine. It speaks in 
rhyme about Mar Ya aqov who is to be remembered every Sabbath together with "those who sleep in 
Hebron" (i.e., the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob). The person called "Mar Ya aqov" is probably 
the same Ya aqov ben David who is praised together with his wife for building the first synagogue 

[9 2.b.21]. Before the modern area, the fragment was replaced by a copy, and this copy was again set 
into the east wall of the synagogue during the recovery. The inscription plaque can be dated to the 11th 
century on stylistic grounds; the title "Mar" instead of "Rav" also indicates an early date. 


A counterpart to this inscription north of the Torah shrine was long considered lost, and it was only in 
1957 that it returned to Worms from Cologne. It is known from a written source that the fragment was 
situated in the east wall of the synagogue in 1559. 


Graffito on the exterior jamb of the Graffito on a stone block at the south- 
synagogue portal west corner of the synagogue 


à à Mire. MM = P^. 
mu MORE RI 


| 
j^ J 2 





[nna3]N — A... (Avraham?), nwya  Ba'esa, 
|a  sonof inina son of Natan 
awx Asher, 
xu"w  L(ong) m(ay he) l(ive) h(appily), 


A(men). 
The portal of the synagogue bears an inscription The inscription is situated on a corner block at 
from the beginning of the 18th century. The the south of the west wall of the synagogue. The 
undated inscription is probably connected with letters fall away obliquely and are scratched deep 


the reconstruction of the synagogue and the Torah into the stone. The inscription is interrupted by 
Ark after 1689. The inscription is scratched intoa two holes which were once used to fix railings. 
stone in the door jamb of the main portal ofthe The type of writing dates the graffito to the 13th 
synagogue. century. 
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Interior of the synagogue with Torah Ark, bema and the characteristic columns, current state 





Inscription on the impost of the eastern capital of the synagogue 





FEE USED [STIS] NVN 
eA pen Poe eo etm UY 
Hs amore Ez aye) 

ane Por em dE mae 


The splendour of the "two columns" 
He made without "idle hands" 

Also, the "spherical capitals" 

Also, he hung up "the lamps" 


SS @). a 


The rhyming inscription on the impost slab of the eastern column dates building II of the synagogue in 
Worms Synagogue Compound to the year [4]794 AM (= 1174/75 ce). It should be read as a chronogram 
(the letters are dotted) and extends around all four sides of the impost. The quotations imply that 

the reading direction should be north-east-south-west. The style of the Hebrew letters is similar 

to headstone inscriptions from the second half of the 12th century. Several verses from the account 

of Solomon's construction of the Temple (1s 6 and 7) are quoted. The reference to the Temple 
accentuates the holiness of the synagogue sanctuary and the prayers that are made there; it must be 
understood against the background of the history of religious developments in Ashkenaz after 1096. 
The original inscription plaque is lost, after the Shoah it was restored on the basis of transcriptions and 
photographs. Three original fragments measuring 0.3 x 01 x 0.1 metres, 0.3 x 0.1 x 01 metres and 0.2 x 
01 x 0.1 metres are preserved. 
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Fragment of a founder's inscription of the Inscription on the Torah Ark 
first synagogue building 


> 3 wey - y ee 5 m Y : ^ 
SS tei 








a SS X eS um 
wen. Ss | 
A'NIN... ... (Name) ... Long (may he) live mino anos Crown of the Priesthood - 
nim... happily! emn and Crown of the Torah — 
... to the right hand (?) (or: in ndman Crown of the Kingdom 
happiness?) 
Building Il of the synagogue in Worms Synagogue The inscription is on the architrave of the Torah Ark. 
Compound also preserves the memory of the first The dating of the plaque to 1705 is not mentioned in 
synagogue of 1034 by the inscription fragment in the inscription itself, it is deduced from the date of 
the foundation of the apse in the east wall. It is the donation of the Baroque Torah Ark after 1689. 


firmly integrated into the masonry as a recovered 
fragment. It measures 0.3 x 0.2 metres. Today the 
fragment is below street level and therefore no 
longer visible. Historical photograph c.1958. 


Inscription commemorating the renewal of the synagogue in 1842 








L4 


po? n?[T] aan naw n'[3 nim naan nx nu" And they changed the layout of the house in the 
year "You will multiply" its greatness, according to 
the minor calendar. 


This inscription plaque is formed like an arched lintel and is broken in several pieces. The letters are 
embossed. A rose adorns the right end (the other rose on the left is lost today). The inscription refers to the 
renewal of the internal layout of the synagogue interior in the year 1842. The biblical allusion to Psalms 
71:21 ("You will multiply my greatness") serves as a chronogram, dating the completion of the work to 

the year [5]602 AM (= 1841/42 ce). The redesign of the synagogue and women’s shul interior in this year is 
known from other documents, too [9 2.b.21]. 


Inscription on the "Foundation Stone" of the recovered synagogue complex in Worms 





O0"yn"'""N T” n'n aw? n19-jAX Cornerstone for the restoration of the house, 
24 Elul 719 
Grundstein des Wiederaufbaus Foundation stone of the recovery 
2/. September 1959 27 September 1959 


The restoration of the synagogue in 1959 marked the beginning of the recovery of the synagogue complex 
in Worms. The "foundation stone" with its chiselled inscription is situated in the western wall of the 
synagogue, west of the main entrance, at a height of c.1 meter. It marks the place where the reconstruction 
work began and gives the date of setting the foundation stone on 24 Elul [5]719 AM = 27 September 

1959 ce, in both Hebrew and German. The red sandstone measures 0.61 x 0.33 metres. 


Inscription commemorating the new Israel Stone 
reader’s desk by Federal President, Heinrich 
Lübke 





CESTIETET Donated 2NIW' jax — Stone of Israel 
VON BUNDESPRASIDENT by Federal President 
Dr- h-c- HEINRICH LÜBKE — Drh(onoris) c(ausa) This /srael Stone was placed in c1984 into the 
Heinrich Lübke eastern jamb of the eastern opening from the 
3-12-1961 3 December 1961 women’s shul towards the synagogue. The white 
limestone is the most characteristic architectural 


feature of both old and modern buildings in 
The inscription, situated on the southern panel of X Jerusalem. The flat rectangular stone shows a 
the reader's desk, gives the name of its sponsor, the roughly hewn surface structure. The lower margin 
former Federal President of the Federal Republic of ^ is levelled. Hebrew letters lined in gold identify its 
Germany, Heinrich Lübke (1894—1972) as wellasthe origin in the Land of Israel. The stone measures 0.3 x 
date of the donation, 1961. 0.3 metres. 
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The synagogue in the context of the recovery 
after the Shoah 


The fabric of the synagogue and the adjoining 
buildings (yeshiva, women's shul and Jewish 
council chamber and entrance hall of the women's 
shul) survived the destruction during the Shoah to 
a remarkable extent. The walls of the synagogue 
are preserved to a height of up to 2.7 metres 
above the floor level of the interior. The 
substantial sculptural adornment on the northern 
main portal of the synagogue is still preserved 
except for a few fragments. 


Numerous skilled craftsmen and scientists from 
various disciplines were involved in the recovery 
of the synagogue and its neighbouring buildings. 
Large parts of the original ashlar blocks in the 
portals and the corner stone blocks have been 
returned to their original position. The capitals 
of the typological columns were restored from 
original fragments and a plaster model. The 
founder's inscription on the impost slab of the 
eastern capital was replaced using preserved 


fragments and illustrations. The corbels were 
reconstructed in a clearly visible manner and 

the vault over the sanctuary was restored. 

The arrangement of the windows was also 
reconstructed to match the original building. They 
were set in place at regular intervals, but in places 
they are not centrally positioned under the vault 
bays. The form and arrangement of the window 
openings reflect the historical growth of the 
synagogue and its extensions. The Baroque Torah 
Ark and the lectern created in the 19th century 
from parts of the Renaissance Torah Ark were 
restored using numerous fragments and original 
parts. 


All usable original parts were integrated in the 
course of the recovery. All missing parts were 
reconstructed faithfully from the reference 
documents [9 7]. All later additions can be 
Clearly distinguished from the original fabric by of 
their material, technical methods and processing. 





Fig. 77: | Construction phase plan of the east wall of the synagogue 





— —. Romanesque walls (1174/1175) Spolia 


Recovery (1957-1961) Cut stone recovery (1957-1961) 


— — — Cutstone at original place Plaster (before 1398) 


Fig. 78: 


Construction phase plan of the north wall of the synagogue 


————  Photoline(s) 
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Fig. 79: 





2.a.2.3 Women's Shul (ID 002.3) 
General characteristics 


The earliest known women's shul in Ashkenaz is 

in Worms Synagogue Compound. It is joined to 
the North of the synagogue and is free-standing 
on two sides. At the North of the women's shul is 
the annexe containing the Baroque Jewish council 
chamber (Kahalstube), and beneath that on the 
ground floor is the entrance hall of the women's 
shul. The founder's inscription for the women's shul 
Is set into the northern facade. The pathway of 
Hintere Judengasse goes past the women's shul on 
the East. To the West is the synagogue courtyard. 


The women's shul is the first known women’s shul 
in Ashkenaz to respond to the problem of the 
presence of both sexes in the holy sanctuary. This 
large and ambitiously designed building manifests 
a positive solution to the longing for both purity 
and participation and attests to the high social 
position of women and their recognised religious 
roles. 


ed 
LI 


The women's shul rises above a trapezoidal 
ground layout. A slate-tiled hip roof with pointed 
gables combines the building of the women's shul 
and the adjoining Jewish council chamber to the 
North into a single building. 


The southern end of the hip roof is lowered to 
ensure that the adjoining synagogue would be 
illuminated by daylight from the North. Three 
round-arched seating alcoves in the synagogue 
courtyard are situated in front of the west wall of 
the women's shul. 


On the ground floor under the Jewish council 
chamber, with its monumental display facade 
facing Synagogenplatz, the late Romanesque 
portal opens up into the women's shul. Before 

an opening from the womens shul into the 
synagogue was created in 1842, this was the main 
entrance into the women's prayer room. 


m. 





Fig. 80: West wall of the women's shul with the adjoining Jewish council chamber and entrance hall, current state 
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The round-arched portal consists of two 
interlocking stepped portals with beads which 
end in corner griffes in the form that is typical of 
Romanesque architecture in Worms. The form 

of this portal is reflected in the headstone on 
the grave of the founder of the women's shul, 
Me ir ben Yo'el ha-Kohen (d. 1224), on Old Jewish 
Cemetery Worms |® 2.a.3.2]. 


The late Romanesque portal leads into the 
single-storey main room which measures 

121 x 8.9 metres and has a groin vault above a 
single support. The interior is whitewashed, the 
transverse arches are framed in reddish stone and 
accented by white joint lines. The groin vault rises 
above a central column. The vaults have a height 
of 5.6 metres. To the South, the women's shul 
opens up to the synagogue on floor level under 
two large pointed arches - this is a particularly 
graphic architectural expression of the change 
towards a shared religious service for men and 
women, under the influence of the reform 
movement in Ashkenazic Judaism, around the 
middle of the 19th century. 


The west wall of the women's shul contains two 
plain pointed windows and four low oculi situated 
to the sides of them. The east wall is illuminated 
through two round-arched windows, also flanked 
by oculi. 


A notable feature in the outer east wall of the 
women's shul is a rounded recess in the flat wall 
surface which is successively reduced in the rising 
masonry. It reflects older plot boundaries. Its 
unusual form gave this wall a special significance 
in Jewish legends about Worms [™ The Yehuda 
he-Hasid Wall]. 


The foundation of this oldest known women's shul 
in Ashkenaz can be dated to the year [4]973 AM 

(= 1212/13 ce); the founders were Me'ir ben Yo el 
and his wife Yehudit bat Yosef. The two detailed 
founders' inscriptions are very significant for the 
community, so when the extension containing 
the Jewish council chamber and the entrance hall 
of the women's shul was built in the 17th century, 
they were integrated into the facade and then 
renewed in the 19th century [™ 2.a.2.8]. 





Fig. 81: Interior of the women's shul with the central column und the ogival openings to the synagogue, current 
state 
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Main portal of the women's shul, current state 


Fig. 82: 
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The exterior of the women's shul features a bare 
stone masonry and mainly consists of rubble with 
some individual ashlar blocks. The rebuilt part 

of the exterior is faced with the characteristic 
rendering of the early 1960s. The preserved layers 
of stones from the 13th century form a visual 
contrast. They can easily be distinguished from 
the higher layers by their pietra-rasa finishing 
technique. 


The Yehuda he-Hasid Wall 


Legends arose concerning a rounded recess in the 
wall surface at ground level in the east wall of the 
women's shul. The recess gradually closes up to 
the flat wall surface over twelve layers of stones. 
Remarkably, the lower two layers show unspoilt 
masonry from the early 13th century. 


The maximum width of the recess there is 1.6 
metres. It reflects medieval plot boundaries in 
that it was probably built around the corner 
of a boundary wall which has since vanished. 
The recess is firmly linked with the legend of 
the mother of the later Rabbi Yehuda he-Hasid 





Fig. 83: East wall of the women's shul with the 
Yehuda he-Hasid Wall, current state 





[m 2.2.2.3]. 
Tales and legends ^ ig MAS ISTE FL. Tan ies 
~ S Ag. E a C T LER di Ee 
liora —  !Ó í icon is lolly E S 
There is a rich legacy of stories concerning Jewish pu cm sb ee 


protagonists of the early Ashkenazic period, which 
first appears in manuscripts in the 15th century. 
Some stories revolve around the writers of liturgical 
poetry from the ShUM communities. Ashkenazic 
narrative literature was widely disseminated in 
printed collections such as Gedalyah ibn Yahya's 
Hebrew work Shalshelet ha-Qabbala (Venice 1587), 
the Yiddish Mayse-Bukh (Basel 1602) and the Wonder 
Stories by the beadle in Worms, Yuspa Shammash 
(Mayse Nissim, Amsterdam 1696, also printed in 
Yiddish). Time and again, Yuspa's stories create 

links between specific places in the Jewish quarter 
in Worms or in Old Jewish Cemetery Worms and 
legendary incidents. This is most evident in the case 
of the Yehuda he-Hasid Wall. 
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Fig. 84: Construction phase plan of the west wall of 
the Jewish council chamber and entrance 
hall of the women's shul 
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The women's shul in the context of the 
recovery after the Shoah 


The form of the building is well preserved in 

spite of the damage and destruction wrought 
during the Shoah. This is due to the painstaking 
restoration up until 1961. It was carried out 
under the same site management and the same 
parameters as the previously completed recovery 
of the synagogue [™ 2.a.2.2]. The only structural 
change was that the column in the middle of the 
room had to be fitted with a new, Romanesque- 
style capital. 


The enclosing walls of the women's shul survived 
the destruction during the Shoah up to the level 
of the stringers of the impressive bench seats in 
the synagogue courtyard. On the higher sides 
facing the pathway and the synagogue courtyard, 
the interior walls are preserved to a height of 
more than 2.3 metres above the interior floor 
level. The late Romanesque portal of the women's 
shul was rebuilt from recovered fragments. 


"a9 3. 
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© O Romanesque walls (1174/1175) 
Recovery (1957-1961) 


A Cut stone at original place 








Fig. 85: East wall of the women's shul, current state 


A characteristic feature in the monument 
conservation of the post-war architecture is the 
paste-like application of the deep grey pietra-rasa 
rendering on the recovered areas of the women’s 
shul. It enables the original late Romanesque 
masonry to be clearly distinguished from the 
masonry created during the recovery. 





Spolia —— — Photoline(s) 
Cut stone recovery (1957-1961) 


Plaster (before 1398) 
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Bronze plaque in commemoration of Herta Mansbacher 





] n gap 13^ | nwye 


| 1 | s, "^h | - ! 1 1 à I > | J A | 1 
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fi A N "t AR { 3 8 5 
re | Al (Ms S) TA DT : ACUTE 


STARKER ALS LOWEN. 
FÜR DAS RS ZU KAM 


DY YONI mig [ia Niwy? Maa Narn Stronger than Lions (cf. 2 Sam. 1:23) in doing 
the will of their creator and the desire of their 
protector 
HERTA MANSBACHER Herta Mansbacher 
7 JANUAR 1885 MARZ 1943 7 January 1885 March 1943 
DARMSTADT BELZEC Darmstadt Belzec 
20 TEBET 5645 ADAR 5702 20 Tevet 5645 Adar 5702 
STARKER ALS LOWEN, Stronger than lions, 
UM NUR FUR DAS GUTE ZU KAMPFEN Only to fight for what is good 


The commemorative plaque for Herta Mansbacher is placed in the southern wall of the women’s shul, 
between the two pointed-arch openings towards the men’s section. It commemorates the German- 
Jewish teacher, Herta Mansbacher, giving the dates of her birth and death. At the time of the pogroms 
in November 1938, Herta Mansbacher rescued numerous sacred objects of the Jewish Community 
Worms from the burning synagogue. She exerted herself on behalf of the community during the 

time of persecution. Until she was deported herself, she kept a “list of the emigrants”. Her “Book of 
Emigration” painstakingly details the fates of the deported and the exiled. On 19 March 1942 she was 
deported together with 75 other Jews from Worms to Piaski. She was murdered, presumably in the 
Belzec extermination camp or the Majdanek concentration camp. The plaque cites a Hebrew verse 
from the popular prayer Av ha-Rahamim ("The Merciful Father"), which is traditionally associated with 
the persecutions of the Middle Ages. It is crafted in bronze with embossed letters and measures 0.35 x 
Ur oImmetnes. 


Bronze plaques in commemoration of the victims of the Shoah 


SSS asses, mm 921 
T 0 EWIGER WAS UN SCHEHEN IST 


ehh). us eem P e | AUT KLAGELIEDE 





In? n'a AN nin' 357 


GEDENKE, O EWIGER, WAS UNS GESCHEHEN IST Remember, O Lorp, what befell us! 


nD'N KLAGELIEDER 5:1 Eikha Lamentations 5:1 


Plaque 1 (top centre) 


ABRAHAM, ANNA 
ABRAHAM, IDA 
BECKER, EDITH 
BECKER, FRIEDA 
BECKER, JENNY 
BECKER, ZILLI 
BERGMANN, CAROLA 
BERTRAM, ROSA 
BLUN, ANNA 

BLN, KLARA 
BLUM, ELSE 

ELK AN, OTTILIE 
FECHHEIMER, FANNY 
FISCHEL, MINNA 
FISCHELBERG, GUTA 
FRANK, JULIUS 
FRANK, NATHAN 
FREUND, HILDE 
FULD, FANNY 
GALLINGER, DANIEL 
GALLINGER, PAULA 
GUTHMANN, JAKOB 


Plaque 2 (lower centre) 


GUTHMANN, MARTHA A. 


GUTMANN, LUDWIG 
GUTMANN, MIRA 
GUTMANN, HEINZ 
GUTMANN, RUTH 
GUTMANN, WILHELM 
HEIDELBERG, ALICE 
HERZ, ARTHUR 
HERZ, FLORA 
HIRSCH, EUGENIE 
HIRSCH, HEINRICH 
Howic, OTTO 
Jacobi, HEDWIG 
JAKOBSOHN, HANS 
JakOBSOHN, OR. KURT 
JAKOBSOHN, LISBETH 


KATZENSTEIN, BERNHARD 


ICATZEMSTEIN, HILDA 
KLEIN, HILDE 
Koeic, THERESE 
KOHN, DR. ERICH 
KUH, HERMANN 


KUHN, HILDA 
KUUP, DR. WERNER 
KuLP, ELSE 

LANG, KARL 

LANG, WILHELM 
LAUFER, ELLA 
LEVI, OLGA 
Levita, ADOLF 
LEVITA, BELLA 
LEYSER, BETTY 
LOE, ADOLF 

MANN, ALFRED 
MARKUS, KARL 
MARX, LILLI 
MAYER, ABRAHAM 
MAYER, AMALIE 
MAYER, ELSE 
MAYER, JOHANNA 
MAYER, THEODOR 
MICHEL, FRIEDERIKE 
MULLER, MARGARETHE 
MATHAN, MARGARETHE 


OFEN, ERNST 
OPPENHEIMER, BETTY 
OPPENHEIMER, IDA 
RAU, ERNA 

RESCH, BERNHARD 
ROSENBLUM, FRIEDA 
ROTHSCHILD, SIGMUND 
RüTTMAMN, SELMA 
SCHATZ, JOHANNA 
SCuAUDER, HERMANN 
SCHEFTEL, JULIUS 
SCGHEFTEL, KLARA 
SCHER, LUZIE 
SCHLOSS, KARL 
SCHLOSS, ROSA 
SCHWAB, MARTHA 
SCHWARZ, FRIED! 
SIEGEL, MARTHA 
SIMON, BERTA 
SPATZ, ROSALIE 
STEIERMANN, ALBERT 
STEIERMANN, BERNI 


STEIERMANN, JENNY 
STEIERMANM, ROSE 
STEIERMANN, SACK! 
STRASS, ALBERT 
STRASS, AMON 
STRASS, JÜNÄ 
STRASS, MARTE! 
STRASS, MATHILDE 
STRASS, SELMA 
STRASS, WALTRAU 
STRASS, WERNER 
STRAUSS, JOHANN 
TRYFUSS, ISAAK 
WACHENHEIMEF 


5 


WIESENTHAL, DR. BERNI 


WINTER, METI 
WOLF, GEORG 
WOLF, 15100 
WOLFF, JULIANI 
WURMSER, TILI 
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Plaque 3 (north) 
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LINER, KURT 


i, ELISE 


LEA 
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HEIM, EMMA 
GHEIMER,WILHELMINE 
N SIEGFRIED 


NNER, JEREMIAS 


NER, ESTER RACHEL 
IER, MOSES JAKOB 
NNER ROSALIE 
HFELO, JAKOB 


uy oc 
" 
VT ovt 


JFF, FRIEDRICH 
IOFF, WILHELM 
, AUGUST 
, BERNHARD 
HATIE 
SHANNA 


= 
La 


ENDER, HEDWIG 


ENGLENDER, INGEBORG 


ERLANGER, JAKOB 
ERLANGER, OTTILIE 
ANK,ISIDOR 
FRANK, MATHILDE 


E D 


FRANK OSKAR 
FRANK, ALICE 
FRANK, LOTTE 


FRANKEN, LORE 
FRIEDMANN, SIMON 
FROHNHAUSEN,EDGAR 
FROHNHAUSEN, MARTA 
FULD, HELENE T 
GELLER, SIEGMUND 
GELLER, BERTA 
SELLER, FRANZISCA 
SELLER) LEONTE 
GELLMANN, GEORG™ 
SELLMANNTMAGDA 
GELLMANNPRRIEDA 
GELLMANN, HUGO 
GEORG, NORBERT. 
GEORG, ALM Autom 
GEORG, KARLHEINZ 


GERNSHEIM, DR. FRIEDRICH 


GERNSHEIM,ROSA 


GERSOKN, SACHA 
GERSOHN, BERTEL 


GOEDHARDT, FANNY 
GOLDSTEIN, FANNY 
GREGORY, LINA 
GROMBACHER,SUSSMANN 


HAUSMANN, DANIEL 
HAUSMANN, JOHANNA 
HEINEMANN, EMMA 


HERTZ, JOHANNA 
HERTZ, ALFRED 
HERTZ, KURT 

Herz, ALBERT 

HERZ, FERDINAND 
HERZ, MAGDALENE 
HERZ, ALFRED 

HERZ,HILDE 

HERZ HUGO 
HERZ,ERNA 

» HERZ FRIEDRICH 
HERZ, INGE 

HeRz,ROSA 

HERZ, WERNER 


T HERZOG, ELIZABETH 


HERZOG; RUDOLF 


T HERZOG SIEGMUND 


HERZOG, HENRIETTE 


A HERZOC,SIEGFRIED 


HESS MAX 


HEYMANN SALOMON 
HEYMANN, EMILIE 


HIRSCH, HEINRICH 
HIRSCH, JENNY 


HIRSCH, HEINRICH 
HoniG, AUGUSTE 
HowiG, HELENE 


Horowitz, PINKUS 
HOROWITZ, MAX 


SROMBACHER,WILHELMINE Tony FRIEDA 


GROSS,HELENE 
GROSS, PAULA 

GRUNEBAUM, ELSA 
GRUNEBAUM, HERMANN 

G 


RUNEBAUM;SIEGFRIEO 


GRUNFELD, LEO 
GRUNFELD, KAROLINE 

GUSDORF, HERMANN 

GUSDORF, SIEGFRIED 


GUTHMANN, KLARA 


GUTHMANN, MAX 
GUTHMANN, ELSE 


GUTHMANN, MORIT2 
SUTHMANN, KLARA 


GUTMANN, LUOWIG 
GUTMANN, FRANZISCA 


Halve, JOSEF 
HALLE, BERTHA 
HAMBURGER, GUSTAV 


HAMBURGER, RUDOLF 
MGURGER, JOHANNA 


JACOBI,JOHANNA 
JacoBY,EDITH 
JAFFE, JOSEF 
JAFFE,ROSA 
JAFFE,ALFRED 
JAFFE, ERICH 
JAFFE, JUDITH 
JOSEPH, BELLA 
JOSEPH, FRIEDRICH 
JOSEPH, MAX 
JOSEPH,BERTHA 
JOSEPH,MOSES 
Justitz,tleo 
Justitz,orTo 
“st ae » NEAN 
KAHN, HENNY 
KAHN, DR.JULIUS 
Kapp, Flora 
KAPP,DAVID 
Katz,0R. HERMANN 
KATZ, ELSBETH 
Katz,MANUEL 
KATZ, JENNY 
KATZ,ALFRED 


KAUFMANN, LEOPOLD 
KEHR, ADOLE 
KEHR, PAULA 
KEHR, WILHELMINE 
KELLER, ALBERT 
KELLER, DINA 
KELLER, ARTHUR 
KELLER,EUGENE 
KIEFER, ERNS 
KIEFER, LUDW 
KiRSCHHEIMES 
KLEEFELD,E 
KLEIN, FRIEDE 
KORN ADO 
KORN, ROS 
KORN,ELSE 
KORN, WALTER 
KORN, IREN 
KOSSMANN,A 
KOSSMANN, EMME 
KOSSMANN,LUTZ 
KOSSMANN, RUTH 
KRAMER,SARAL 
KRAUTKOPF, SIEGMUND 
KRAUTKOPF, JOHANN! 
KRAUTKOPF, HELENE 
KRAUTKOPF, KLAR: 
KRIEGER, JAKOB 
KRIEGER, RC 
T URS. +m 
€ —.. 
KRIEGER,SELM: 
KRISTELLER, PAUL 
KRISTELLER, HILDE 
KRUK, MAX 
KRUK, LING 
CCP E 
KRUK, HERMANN 
KRUK, PHILIPP 
LANG, ALFRED 
LANG, aucust 
Lan6, MAX 
LANG, KLAR 
LANG, LEO 
LANG, RUDOLI 


LAUFER, LEOPO 
LAUFER, EMM 
LAZAR, ALFREC 
LAZAR, IT 
LAZAR, HELM 
LAZAR, WALTE 
LEBRECHT, ED! 


LEVITA, JAKOB 
LEVITA, MINN 
LEVY, FRANZIS 
LEVY, KLARA 
LEVY, BETTY 


LIEBER, ALBERT 
LIEBER, BERT 








The four plaques commemorating the victims of the Shoah were installed on 1 Kislev 5741 am 
(= 9 November 1980 ce) (plaques 3 and 4) and on 9 March 1984 (plaques 1 and 2). 


In embossed letters they record the names of all Jews from Worms who were murdered during the 
Shoah. The lists are arranged alphabetically according to family names, and the individual families are 
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LIEBMANN; ROSA 
LOB, ANNA. 
LGB, ALBERT 
| LUB, KATHEY | 
EET ERNST 
Léa, ERNA 
LUB, HEDWIG 
Lop, EVGEN 
E KATHARINA 
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 LODUCHOWSNI, GÜNTHER 
E EST arid LIA 


LODUCHOWSKI, RUDOLF. | 
MANN, EMMA 
MANN, FRIEDA 9 

| MaNNHEIMER, ELLA 
MENNSBAQHER, HERTE. 
MARGO, MARTHA 
MARKUS, PHILIPPO 
Marx, JETTCHEN 
May, SALOMON 

MAY, JOSEPHINE 

MAY, ERNST 
Maver, ADELHEID 
MAYER, ALICE 
MAYER, AUGUST 

MAYER, ANNA 

MAYER, MARGOT 
MAYER, ARTHUR 

MAYERS ETE 


i" ij 
ïi 
fife E p 
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Marre URVID 
MAYER, JENNY 
MAYER, LOTHAR 

Maver, EMANUEL 
MAYER, MARTHA 
ed KURI 


ah DE 
Maven ER WIN 

MAYER, GERTRUDE 

MAYER BEATRICE 

MAYER, ELLEN GISELLA 


Maver, FRITZ 
MAYER, EMMA 
MAYER, DORIS 

Maver, HEINRICH 


MAYER, HERMANN 
MAYER, RECHA 


Maver, JAKOB 
MAYER, JOHANNA 
MAYER, JULIUS 


M AYERS 
MAYERS) 
MAYER M: 
M5YERZMAX 
MEER M 
M'Y EM! 
MAYER RM? 


MAYER. SENTA 
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CMAYER;SIEGMUND 


MAWER ROSA 
METZGER, LEO 
METZGER;PAULM 
METZGER ROSA 
MENER FRAN ZIS CA 
MEYER) HERMANN 
MEYER, KLARA 


MEYER MAX 


MEYER, MAX 
MEYER, ROSA 


"MEYER, SOPHIE 


MEER GERTRUDE 
MEYER LU Cie 


eMEYER, WILHELM 
:MORTGE, JACOB 


MORTGE, CLARA 
"MORTGE, HARALD 
Moses, TINA 
NEUMANN JULIUS 
NEUMANN, HELENE 

NEUMANN ARTHUR 


NUSSBAUM) Kate 


“SOPPENHEIMER, AOOLF-/ 


OPPENHEIMER, FANNY 


OPPENHEIMER, EMMA 


OPPENHEIMER,GUSTAY 
PESSEL,OORA 
PFALZER, KAROLINE 
PoissON, BERTRAM 
REINHARD, ROBERT 

REINHARD, ROSH 


REINHEIMER, AMALIE 
REINHEIMER, FRIEDA 
REInNHEIMER, RECHA 
REINMANN, EMMA 
REINMANN, MAX 
REINMANN, FLORA 
REINMANN ELSA 
REICHMANN, BERNHARD 
RiESER, HEINRICH 
RIESER, ROSALINDE 
ROSENBERGER, ADOLF 
RoseENHEIMER,ADOL| 
ROSENHEIMER, JAKOB 
ROSENTHAL, JOHANNA 


Maver, KAROLINE BABETTE ROSENTHAL, OR.RICHARD 
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ROSENTHAL; HELENE 


AON HEDWIG 
A DOMON ROSA 
SCHARFEFSSARA 
SCHAUDER MARKUS 


HSCHIEE,HUGO 


EX ML ERE E M M A 
eG AEF TREMA 
SCHIFF TRUDE 


SCHMIDT, AUBERT 


SCHONFARBER,; HENRIETTE 


SCHWARTZ, LUDWIG 


SCHIWART 2, ROSALIE 
SEDEL ABRAHAM 
SEEL ELISABETH 
SENDER, GUSTAY 
SENDER, SELMA 
SIEGMUND, ERNST 
SIEG MUND, KATE 
SLEGMUND, LISELOTTE 
SILBERBERG, BERNHARD 
SIEBERBERG, LOUISE 
SILBERBERG,MANJA 
SIMON, ELISE 
SIWEK,LUZER 
SIWEK GUSTEL 
SOMMER, EMIL NEHEMIAS 
SOMMER, MARTHA 
SONDHEIMER, ALBER 
bte A 
S ONDHEIMER, 
ONDHEIMER, FELICIT 
S5 INNENBERGER, EMME 


SONNENBERGER, DRICORMELIZ Ur 


SONNHEIM, FRIED 


SONNHEIM, HERMANN 
F 
SONMHEIM, KLEMENTINE 





Plaque 4 (south) 


grouped under the names of their family heads. Names of individuals who were later found out to 
have survived the Shoah were erased from the list. A further plaque (plaque 2; 0.8 x 0.5 metres) with 
the names of further victims was added in 1984 and placed between plaques 3 (0.9 x 0.6 metres) and 
4 (0.9 x 0.6 metres). At the same time, plaque 1 (0.8 x 0.2 metres) with the prayer, taken from the 
biblical Book of Lamentations, was added. 
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The anteroom of the mikveh with the four-part window wall in Worms Synagogue Compound, current 
state 








2.a.2.4 Mikveh (ID 002.4) 
General characteristics 


The monumental mikveh, the ritual bath for 
Jewish men and women, is situated south-west 

of the synagogue in the synagogue garden in 
Worms. It goes down to a depth of 7.2 metres 
below the surrounding ground. It is a groundwater 
mikveh. The round-arched portal of the mikveh 
faces north-west. In the synagogue garden, the 
cover of the bathing shaft is visible south of the 
down staircase. 


The staircase leading down to the ritual bath 

is uncovered and is entered from the direction 
of the yeshiva. The exterior flight of stairs leads 
down 19 steps and around a corner to the portal 
of the monumental mikveh. The Romanesque 
round-arched portal leads to two more steps 
which go down to the entrance to a trapezoidal 
barrel-vaulted anteroom. This provides a view of 
the monumental window wall overlooking the 
bathing shaft. After a few more steps towards 
the South (2.7 metres), the four-part window 
reveals the immersion pool. On the eastern 

side is a three-quarter round niche, probably an 
undressing room. Opposite the niche, a semi- 
circular staircase on the West leads down to the 
barrel-vaulted, almost square bathing shaft. 14 
steps lead past a niche, which could be used for a 
lamp, down to the groundwater-filled pool, which 
has its bottom 7.2 metres below the outdoor 
ground level. The width of the bathing shaft is 
2.9 x 2.9 metres. The immersion pool is entered 
looking east. On three sides there are up to six 
steps leading down 1.4 metre deep into it. 


The walls rising on all sides of the bathing shaft 
consist of large stone blocks laid without any 
mortar. Above these walls are irregular layers of 
red sandstone rubble with thick mortar joints. The 
walls of the bathing shaft are sub-divided by an 
all-round ledge at a height of 5.4 metres on all 
sides. A north-south barrel vault rises above the 
groundwater bath. It opens up to the exterior in a 
square top structure. Bricks to the East and West 





The anteroom of the mikveh in Worms 
Synagogue Compound, east wall with door 
leading to a small room for undressing, 
measurement 2019 


Fig. 87: 


of the opening testify to changes after the original 
construction period. Square gaps in the masonry 
of the bathing shaft show where scaffolding 
timbers were once placed. This indicates that the 
bathing shaft was constructed by above-ground 
construction methods in a large excavation pit, 
like in Speyer. 


The founding of the mikveh took place in the year 
[4]946 AM (= 1185/86 ce). It is commemorated 
by the inscription plaque in the west wall of the 
synagogue courtyard [9 2.a.2.5]. 


All interior rooms now feature mainly visible 
brick and stonework, but some remains of paint 
layers are preserved. The masonry and vaults 

of the mikveh largely consist of offset layers of 
reddish coloured sandstone. The barrel vaults in 
the staircases were also built up in layers, but 
they consist of limestone. The anteroom was 
constructed of ashlar blocks with abundant 
mortar. Large-format ashlar blocks are used as 
ornamentation in the portals. The sculptural 
adornment was created in yellow sandstone. The 
overall structure of the building is fully preserved 
in spite of the damage and destruction wrought 
during the Shoah. 
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Building ornamentation 


The ornamentation of the building is of 
outstanding quality. The anteroom has a rich 
and high-quality design with the monumental 
four-part window wall facing the bathing shaft. 
The lower rectangular windows are framed by 
orthostats and semi-columns from the original 
construction period. Over the rectangular 
openings there are two round-arched windows. 


The anteroom and bathing shaft of the mikveh 
were decorated with pietra-rasa smooth joints. In 
the anteroom they are situated above the round- 
arched portal and follow the line of the arch. The 
shield walls of the anteroom (west and east walls) 
and the southern shield wall of the bathing shaft 
are decorated in the same way. In the bathing 
shaft there are also medieval remains of two 
layers of red paint. 


A round-arched portal of stone fragments leads 
into the bathing shaft. A massive transverse 
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arch above the portal supports the vault barrel. 
The portal’s northern flank is a slender column 
with a capital bearing the transverse arch. The 
high base has an Attic profile. The column ends 
in a remarkable double-ring head bearing a 
Romanesque cushion capital. The south-west 
column was destroyed during the Shoah and 
replaced during the recovery by a recycled 
fragment of similar style found in Worms. 


The mikveh in the context of the recovery after 
the Shoah 


The access situation to the mikveh results from 
the construction work during the recovery. 
Individual sculptural elements of the building 
were renewed or replaced in 1958. They can be 
Clearly identified in the building because of their 
restrained design and the choice of material. The 
windows of the monumental partition were partly 
complemented. 


Fig. 88: Medieval pietra-rasa rendering on the masonry of the western shield wall of the anteroom in the mikveh 
in Worms Synagogue Compound, measurement 2019 
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Fig. 89: 





2.a.2.5 Synagogue Courtyard (ID 002.5) 
General characteristics 


The synagogue courtyard opens up in the angle 
formed by the north wall of the synagogue and 
the west wall of the women's shul. The entrance 
is from Judengasse and Synagogenplatz, past the 
Baroque Jewish council chamber and entrance 
hall of the women's shul. Since the reorganisation 
of the Synagogue Compound in the 19th century, 
the synagogue courtyard has opened into the 
synagogue garden. The synagogue courtyard 
contains a unique commemoration of the 
foundation of the mikveh. 


The preserved seating benches in the west wall of 
the women's shul show the use of this area as a 
meeting place. The plain wall surface of the west 
wall of the women's shul has a recess beneath 
three monumental round arches. Stone benches 
fixed to the wall were included in the recess at the 
time of construction for a length of 3.7 metres. 
The seating benches are preserved as originals up 
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to the side frames. Opposite them was the west 
wall of the synagogue courtyard. It was also fitted 
with seating alcoves beneath round arches. 


Building inscriptions 


The inscription commemorating the construction 
of the mikveh has a special position in the 
exceptional range of inscriptions in Worms 
Synagogue Compound because of its linguistic 
sophistication. The two plaques containing the 
inscription are situated in the present west wall 
of the synagogue courtyard. This wall replaces 
the original synagogue courtyard wall where 

the inscription could be seen above a portal 
leading towards the yeshiva and mikveh until 
1876 [wm 2.b.2.2]. Several traces of workings in 
the preserved cornerstone blocks in the northern 
synagogue wall indicate the former height of this 
wall. 
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Fig. 90: The synagogue courtyard in the angle formed by the north wall of the synagogue and the west wall of 
the women's shul in Worms Synagogue Compound from northwest, current state 
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Fig. 91 
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The inscription plaques commemorating the construction of a mikveh 
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To set up a testimony in Yehosef » built by one who longeth after 
the forecourts: » Look up to the rock hewn out, 

Ye faithful of the Lorp, which is inscribed before me, » and to the 
work that confirms: Cry out and answer » will the stone of the wall 
and the wooden beam. 

A well he dug out, and an ascent between walls » and there made 
a Way, a straight path » to refresh whoever dwells in its coves. 

He directed the obligation of his money » in the shadow of his 
wisdom to make for himself a harbour » under the tamarisk on 
the height 

So that when the rising sun spreads his light » he may have 
shadow under a shelter of his skin » shared among the 
companions and those that are noble. 

He will take his fill of delights » and justice shall be the belt of his 
waist » and faith the belt around his loins. 


The inscription about the construction of a mikveh in Worms is unique. On a high literary level, it uses rhyming 
quotations to report on the construction of a building for ritual immersion, donated by a certain Y(eh)osef in 
(4)946 AM (= 1185/86 cE). While most of the literary references are biblical, line 5 alludes to the skin of the 
Leviathan, the primeval beast which according to Jewish legend will be slaughtered and shared among the 
righteous in the world to come. The shadow of this skin will protect the benefactor from God's judgement, 
here symbolised by the rays of the sun. Note that the inscription refers to the "forecourts" (line 1), just ten 
years after the Romanesque synagogue was completed with its two columns alluding to Yakhin and Bo az, 

the two columns in the forecourt of the ancient Temple in Jerusalem. The inscription extends across two red 
sandstone plaques. They measure 0.8 x 0.4 metres (right plaque) and 1 x 0.4 metre (left plaque). The plaques 
are permanently mounted in the west wall of the synagogue courtyard. 
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Bronze plaque in memory of Leopold Levy and his wife, Cornelie, who donated the Levy 
Synagogue 


IN DER JUDENGASSE 29, 

GEGENUBER DER ALTEN SYNAGOGE, 
WURDE 1875 DIE 

LEVY'SCHE SYNAGOGE 

GEWEIHT. SIE SOLLTE DER EINHEIT 
DER GEMEINDE DIENEN. 

AM 10. NOVEMBER 1938 WURDE SIE 
DURCH NATIONALSOZIALISTEN 
GESCHÄNDET, 1945 DURCH BOMBEN 
BESCHÄDIGT UND 1947 ABGETRAGEN. 


IHR SCHICKSAL SEI MAHNUNG ZU MEHR 
HUMANITÄT UND TOLERANZ, WIE 
ES DAS ANLIEGEN DES STIFTERS WAR. 


ZUM GEDENKEN AN LEOPOLD LEVY 
(1801-27. MAI 1877) UND SEINE 
FRAU CORNELIE GEB. LOEB 

(1802-8. MÄRZ 1871). 

FRANCIS LEOPOLD LEVY 

AV/F.R. 1990 





In Judengasse 29, 

opposite to the Old Synagogue, 

in 1875 the 

Levy Synagogue was 

inaugurated. It was meant to serve 
the unity of the community. 

On 10 November 1938 it was 
desecrated by the National Socialists, 
in 1945 damaged by bombs 

and demolished in 1947. 


The fate [of the Levy Synagogue] is an 
admonition to more humanity and tolerance, 
as was the intention of the founder. 


In memory of Leopold Levy 

(born 1801, died 27 May 1877) and his 
Wife, Cornelie, née Loeb 

(born 1802, died 8 March 1871). 
Francis Leopold Levy 
Altertumsverein/Fritz Reuter, 1990 


The inscription commemorating the former Levy Synagogue in Worms is situated on the outer western 
wall of the women's shul in the synagogue courtyard. It relates the inauguration date of this subsidiary 
synagogue, the intention of its founder, and its destruction. Its founder was Leopold Levy, a local grocery 
merchant. In Worms the split of the community into a liberal and an orthodox congregation was 
averted, and the founder bequeathed the synagogue, which came to be named after him, to the whole 
Jewish Community upon completion in 1875. The inscription gives the dates of inauguration, of the 
synagogue's desecration by National Socialists, of its damage by air raids and of its demolition. Above 
the writing a stylised image of the facade is seen. The plaque was designed on the initiative of /sidor 
Kiefer and of Francis Leopold Levy, great-grandson of Leopold and Cornelie Levy. It was co-financed by the 
Altertumsverein Worms e. V. ("Worms Antiquities Society") Worms and placed in the synagogue complex. 
It is cast in bronze, with embossed letters. It measures 0.8 x 0.6 metres. 
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Fig. 92: Yeshiva (front) adjoined to the west wall of the synagogue, current state 
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2.a.2.6 Yeshiva (ID 002.6) 
General characteristics 


The yeshiva in Worms (which has been known by 
the colloquial term Rashi Chapel since the 19th 
century) joins on to the West of the synagogue. 
The building is free-standing on three sides and 
extends protrudes 6.4 metres from the west wall 
of the synagogue. The portal of the yeshiva opens 
from the synagogue garden into the teaching 
room. Its rounded arch is flanked by two sculpted 
rose flowers, alluding to the name of the founder, 
David Oppenheim zur Rose. 


The building has a semi-circular ground layout 
which contrasts with the cubic shapes of the 
other buildings. The portal and the large round 
arch windows are accentuated by ashlar blocks. 
The ceiling of the room is vaulted. To match the 
semi-circular western end of the building, the 
slate-tiled roof of the yeshiva ends in a gently 
sloping semi-conical roof. 


= oo a 





Fig.93: Interior of the yeshiva with the stone Rashi 
Chair, current state 


In the apse, at the most prominent position of 
the floor layout, is the stone teaching chair (Rashi 
Chair). At the sides it is joined by stone seating 
benches. The window arrangement shows that 
the northern side is the display side. 





Fig.94: North wall of the yeshiva with the sandstone portal and round arched windows, current state 
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An interior oculus connects the yeshiva with the 
synagogue. The floor of large sandstone slabs 

is preserved in its original condition. The walls 
and fittings were rebuilt with numerous original 
fragments. 


The interior is whitewashed. The inscription 
plaques embedded in the south wall are 
prominent features. One of these inscription 
plaques testifies to the founding of the yeshiva 
by David Oppenheim zur Rose, in [5]384 AM 

(= 1623/24 ct). 


Building inscriptions 


The building inscriptions on all parts of the 
building are significant features of the synagogue 
and other monuments in Worms Synagogue 
Compound. They are original inscription plaques, 
inscriptions and graffiti. They include the 
founder's inscription and numerous graffiti on 
the walls and the fixtures by the walls, such as 





the significant Raschi-Lehrstuhl (Rashi Chair). The 
inscriptions were not destroyed during the Shoah. 


Original plaster areas on the east wall show 
numerous graffiti by Torah students and visitors. 
The texts were scratched into the rendering of the 
west wall of the synagogue. 


Remains of the Baroque rendering have been 
preserved in the southern and northern parts 

of the west wall of the synagogue in the rubble 
from the destruction on the undestroyed east 
wall of the yeshiva. On a thin slurry of lime, 

there are still names which are deeply scratched 
into the Baroque rendering. Together with the 
undestroyed west wall of the synagogue, the 
graffiti to the right and left of the oculus survived 
destruction during the Shoah. They date from the 
period after 1623/24. 


The original Romanesque round window of the 
synagogue is situated in a rectangular recess 


Fig. 95: Interior of the yeshiva with original plaster areas on the east wall of the adjoining synagogue, current 
state 


Graffiti in the rendering of the east wall of the yeshiva 





NAN naww": Yissakhar, son of Aharon [:N|] — Yehiel 
7N'TY — Jehazi'el 
apyy' — Ya aqov 
yv Itzik (= Yishaq) 
yviyin' — Yehoshu a 
yviyin' Yehoshu a 


Graffito 1 — left of the small window Graffito 2 — right of the small window 

dated after 1623/24 dated after 1623/24 

half way between the rendered surfaces. In floral décor. The sandstone fragments of the vault 
the corners of the west wall of the synagogue are set in reddish stone, and their colour and 
which is preserved up to a height of 2.5 metres, material form a contrast with the surrounding 
the original ornamentally embellished and whitewashed walls and vault caps. With their 
subsequently inserted vault springer of the slender form and the design of the keystone to be 
Baroque ribbed vault is preserved. They support identical with the portal of the exterior building, 
the vault which consists of two bays. A grooved they fit in harmoniously and make the structure 
narrow transverse arch separates the two bays. appear bigger. The preserved original keystone, 
At the top of the solitary transverse arch is the like the original portal of the yeshiva, is decorated 
original keystone with a two-row six-petalled with a six-petalled blossom. 
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Inscription about the founding of the yeshiva by David Oppenheim zur Rose 





ma FT want wart 1 — Hesearched and studied looking for a clear way, for a feeling, 

mary n Wn" wan 2 Passing through the temple and the forecourt. 
mint jn" tmayaxrw 3 In studying he was an upright pillar, a teacher, 

man ati? VT OD jaro 4 A born community leader, always willing to donate richly. 

MINIT NWN owon 5  Fromhis own pocket he paid for the glorification of the Torah 

room 
[Anan] n'ya no Tri jS. 6 And the delightful adornment of the bema. 
[14:33] my nw m np" to" 7 He gave orders for the lighting. In the year [384] he built 


[n nnn] AA mh? ‘AAW 8 The yeshiva as a place to teach what "is pure as the sun”. 


The dotted consonants give the following text: 


7"T QO yUIn' 23 TIT David, son of Joshua Joseph - blessed be his memory! - from 
naw à n"i35IN nn5ynn the house of Oppenheim, built a yeshiva. 


An inscription plaque of red sandstone with eight lines of text, which is now fractured, is embedded 
into the south wall of the yeshiva. That is where it was before the destruction in November 1938. 
The text area on the plaque has traces of white lime. The letters are rounded and some are dotted: 
the pointed letters make up the name of the founder. The inscription commemorates the founding 
of a new Torah Ark (heder ha-Tora, line 5), the bema frame (line 6) and the yeshiva (line 8) in which 
the inscription itself was placed, by David Oppenheim, named Zur Rose after the sign of his house in 
the Jewish quarter of Worms. The plaque measures 0.8 x 0.8 metres. The words na'w' nna "built the 
study hall" at the same time form the chronogram for the year [5]384 AM (= 1623/24 ct). 
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Inscription commemorating the restoration of the yeshiva in 1854/55 


2N2/ 3 n'nN 37 ATINAA 
Q02 N'N” n'gimi nang? 
mann n'y? nn'niam 
WITNN n'à NN DYW [nor? 
PPPXYT PW nan TIN VW 


n MWI PPPV n'y WTNNI 


na'y? (0f n'97N 


mm A WU N — 














When the hearts of our Jewish brothers volunteered 

To bring money from near and far, 

Their offerings, to raise from its ruins 

For eternal memory, the study hall 

Of the light of the exile, Rashi - the memory of the righteous 
and saintly be for a blessing. 

Renewed for the second time - with the help of God, blessed 
be He - in the year five 

Thousand and 602 after the Creation. 


This inscription was placed in the southern wall of the yeshiva in the year 5602 AM (= 1854/55 ce), 
next to the ® inscription on the yeshiva's foundation by David Oppenheim zur Rose of 1623/24, 

and reinstated on the same spot during the recovery of the synagogue compound after the Shoah. 
The red sandstone slab resembles the foundation inscription of 1623/24 in material, measures, and 
script. The numerical value of the abbreviated formula, "with the help of God, blessed be He", adds 
up to 94 - possibly referring to the number of years in which the yeshiva had been closed due to its 
dilapidated state [™ 2.b.2.2]. The inscription measures 0.8 x 0.8 metres. 
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Rashi Chair and stone seating benches 


The teaching chair in the West of the yeshiva is 
firmly connected to the architecture. Fractured 
edges in the blocks protruding from the semi- 
circle in the west wall behind the stone seat 
graphically show that it was "one" with the 
study hall. The fragments of the teaching chair 
measuring 2.3 x 0.9 x 0.7 metres were rescued 
from the rubble. In the course of the recovery, 
the Rashi Chair was rebuilt using small amounts 
of new stone material. The fractured edges were 
deliberately left visible. On the side elements, 
backrest and foot of the teaching chair there are 
numerous scratched and chiselled dedications, 
verses, names and proverbs which reflect the high 
importance of this site for the Jews. 
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The stone seating benches for the pupils are 
directly connected to the Raschi-Lehrstuhl (Rashi 
Chair), follow the semi-circular shape of the wall 
and protrude into the room. The stone material 
in the base is largely original. The seats of large 
sandstone slabs were replaced. 


The building illustrates the high importance 

given to religious study and teaching in Judaism. 
The form and fittings of the yeshiva in Worms 
Synagogue Compound with the benches around 
the edges of the room, the large windows and the 
higher seat for the teacher graphically illustrate its 
design as a study room and the type of teaching 
which is referred to in the founder's inscription. 





Fig.96: Interior of the yeshiva in Synagogue Compound Worms. The stone seating benches for the students are 
directly connected to the stone Rashi Chair, current state 


Fig. 97: 


The yeshiva in the context of the recovery 
after the Shoah 


The yeshiva was destroyed during the Shoah down 
to its base area. The slab floor was preserved. The 
enclosing walls of yeshiva were recovered from 
1957, at the same time as the west wall of the 
synagogue, in accordance with the previously 
defined parameters and using an impressive 
quantity of original parts. 


In the course of the recovery work, the fragments 
of the decorated structural elements were almost 
fully identified, so hardly any modern additions 
were necessary. In the spring of 1958 they were 


Romanesque walls (1174/1175) Spolia 


Recovery (1957-1961) 


Cut stone at original place 


deliberately integrated visibly and uncovered into 
the new building. 


The Baroque slab floor of the yeshiva was 
preserved. The recovered parts of the portal and 
window jambs of the yeshiva were integrated into 
the reconstruction, the arrangement was retained. 
The vault was reconstructed in keeping with the 
Baroque original and the preserved keystone was 
inserted. The Rashi Chair was completely rebuilt 
from its parts, the inscriptions were reassembled 
from fragments. 


— ——  Photoline(s) 


Cut stone recovery (1957-1961) 


Plaster (before 1398) 


Construction phase plan of the north wall of the yeshiva in Worms Synagogue Compound 
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Graffiti on the Rashi Chair 





"wn Meir [?n'7lrn ja mary Ezra, son of Hezlekiah ?] ... 
[yz ja — ... son of Lev{i] ... 
Graffito 1 (southern side element, top edge) Graffito 2 (southern side element, top inside) 
undated (post-1624) undated (post-1624) 


E de 


1 


# 





px! Itzik (= Yishaq) mary jatinx Ehud, son of Ezra 
79nà Gumpel qm Priest... 
"NEM cof — 
Graffito 3 (southern side element, top outside) Graffito 4 (northern side element, top inside) 
undated (post-1624) undated (post-1624) 
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Graffiti on the Rashi Chair 


...1139IN TIT 

[aw'] nr awn YN 
D'3'95IN 

72 qNII 

[non 

.yn 

..U 02 79NIA 
...(?) 299N7 


DiY1YaN 
'Uu 


OC € 


A 


David Oppenh(eim) 

On this chair (sat) 

Oppenheim. 

Wolf, son of... 

ha Kohen 

Hez(ron?)... 

Gompel (or Gumpel), son of T... 

Koppel (?)... 
MSN 

Avraham 

... the sixth(?) 


Graffito 5 (backrest, (a)-(c) on the south stone plaque, (d) on the north stone plaque) 


undated (post-1624) 
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Fig.98: Romanesque plaster areas with characteristic pietra-rasa rendering of the community hall in the 
medieval cellars of the Rashi House, measurement 2019 
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Fig. 99: Remains of the extension of the community hall in the 13th century. The architect of the new Rashi 
House placed great importance of preserving as much as possible of the fabric of the predecessor 
buildings, current state 
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2.a.2.7 Community Hall (Rashi House; 
ID 002.7) 


General characteristics 


The medieval cellars of the former community 
hall are partly preserved under the Rashi 

House. The building, which is now used 

by the Jewish Museum Worms, the Lower 
Monuments Protection Authority (Untere 
Denkmalschutzbehórde) and the City Archives 
Worms and Photo Archives Worms, is a detached 
rectangular building on the southern edge of 

the Synagogue Compound. In front of the Rashi 
House, Hintere Judengasse widens to form a plaza 
before it changes its direction from east-west 

to north-south. To the North-West, the building 
borders on the synagogue garden. In the East and 
West there are courtyards which are connected 
by a narrow passageway to the South. The Rashi 
House was built above the medieval cellars in 
1980 to 1982 to a design by Rainer Kleebank, 

and it reinterprets the demolished predecessor 
building in modern forms. 


Above the medieval cellars, the Rashi House 
rises up, like the medieval community hall, as 

a detached building on all sides and aligned 

in an east-west direction. The western parts 

of the cellars contain significant remains of a 
rectangular 12th century stone house. To the 
East is a double-nave cellar room with a barrel 
vault between 13th century walls. The southern 
portal of the synagogue, known as the "wedding 
portal”, faces the medieval community hall. This 
is an important testimony to festive occasions, 
especially weddings, celebrated in the religious 
community centre. 


The masonry of the 12th century community 

hall can be found by the west wall of the north- 
western room. The wall from the High Middle 
Ages, with its yellowish quarry limestone masonry 
with the pietra-rasa smooth joint, shows the 
authentic design of an impressive interior room 

of a Jewish community in the 12th century. On an 
area of about one square metre, this jointing line 





Fig. 100: The Rashi House, current state 


is covered by another layer of mortar. It is lighter 
in colour and finished with a yellowish lime slurry, 
so it marks a further phase in the building of the 
medieval community hall. On top of the medieval 
masonry, a Gothic brick wall is built. Slightly to 
the South of the middle there is a blocked-up 
cellar window. The floor level can be seen by the 
preserved edge of the foundations. The cellar of 
today is lower than the former ground floor level. 


In the 13th century the building was significantly 
extended to the east. These cellar rooms and part 
of the ground floor masonry still exist today. The 
wall surfaces rise above stepped relieving arches. 
They are visible in the interior and exterior (north/ 
south wall). Since the middle of the 19th century 
the interior has been barrel-vaulted in parallel. 
The late medieval masonry has interlocking 
corner bricks up to the impost level of the 

vaults. The rest of the cellar consists of yellowish 
limestone walls with individual sandstone blocks. 


New building of 1980 to 1982 


The building situated at Hintere Judengasse 6 

was built anew from 1980. The construction of 
the new Rashi House was based on the volume, 
axes and zones of the predecessor building, but 
combined it with the aesthetics of the 1980s. 

The architect placed great importance on 
preserving as much as possible of the fabric of the 
predecessor buildings and integrating it carefully 
into the new building. 
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Fig. 101: The north facade of the Jewish council chamber and entrance hall of the women's shul, current state 





Fig. 102: Late Romanesque main portal in the entrance hall of the women's shul with seating benches to both 
sides, current state 
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2.a.2.8 Jewish Council Chamber and Entrance 
Hall of the Women's Shul (ID 002.8) 


General characteristics 


The building is placed against the north wall 

of the women's shul. On the ground floor it 
integrates the entrance hall of the women's shul, 
next to which the staircase is leading to the 
Jewish Council chamber on the upper storey. Its 
facade faces Synagogenplatz. Thus, it serves as the 
main facade of the whole synagogue complex. 
The building is attached to the north wall of the 
women's shul over its full height (5.5 metres), and 
the two buildings are at a slight angle to each 
other. The north facade is at a right angle to the 
east wall, but the west wall is at a slightly obtuse 
angle. The angles in the walls reflect former plot 
boundaries. 


A round-arched door leads from Synagogenplatz 
into the entrance hall of the women's shul. 

Next to it is a smaller door with a segmental 
arch above, leading to a separate staircase. The 
foundation plaque above this door is significant. 
It is the plaque renewed in 1890/91 with the 
inscriptions commemorating the founders of the 
women's shul in 1212/13 [w 2.a.2.8]. 


The portal leads up a flight of stairs to the 
meeting room of the Jewish council (™ 2.b.2.2; 
Kahalstube). It is well illuminated through natural 
daylight coming through five double windows. 


Inside the entrance hall, the north wall of the 
women's shul can be seen, and the original richly 
profiled late Romanesque portal leads to four 
steps down into the women’s shul. The entrance 
hall and the adjacent staircase are illuminated 
through lower round arch windows in the north 
wall and rectangular double windows in the east 
and west walls. 


The building can be dated to the 1620s by stylistic 
comparisons, especially with the buildings in 
Worms Synagogue Compound donated by David 
Oppenheim zur Rose. 


Building inscriptions 


The building inscriptions on all parts of the 
building are significant features of the synagogue 
and other monuments in Worms Synagogue 
Compound. They are original inscription plaques, 
inscriptions and graffiti. They include numerous 
founder's inscriptions, chronograms and personal 
names scratched in tribute. Most of them were 
rescued from the rubble in whole or in fragments 
during and after the Shoah. Where possible, they 
were reinserted in the original position. 


Jewish council chamber and entrance hall 
of the women's shul in the context of the 
recovery after the Shoah 


In the framework of the recovery, the portal 

of the entrance hall was rebuilt of recovered 
fragments. The window on the western side of 
the upper floor was added. Until the 19th century, 
a rabbi's apartment was added here, which 
probably blocked a window of the 17th century 
construction period. 
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Fig. 103: West wall of the Jewish council chamber 
(1st floor) and the entrance hall of the 
women's shul (ground floor), current state 
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Renewed inscription plaque for the foundation of the women's shul by Me iir ben Yo ‘el and his wife Yehudit 





The two detailed inscriptions reported on the founding of the women's shul by Me ‘ir ben Yo el and his 

wife Yehudit. The founders' inscriptions of 1212/13 were first placed on the north wall of the women's shul, 
where Eli ‘ezer ben Shmu el of Braunschweig copied them in 1559. After the riots of 1615, when the building 
was extended by the addition of the Baroque Jewish council chamber, only the inscription of Yehudit 
remained; it was placed over the door leading to the council chamber. The inscription plaque for Me ‘ir ben 
Yo el has only survived in fragments. The texts of both were chiselled afresh on a new plaque in 1890/91 
based on the copies made by £li'ezer ben Shmu el. The last line of the inscription plaque indicates the 


renewal. Parts of the late Romanesque originals are preserved on site in the Jewish Museum Worms in the 
Rashi House. 
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Text 1: Inscription for the foundation of the women's shul by Me ‘ir ben Yo el 


" pwi nrn ]n'an nna] 
"112 yarn [PAE AA n [9] 
"AWN [07 [NN] ayponena 
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In 775nn" N12 WR [ATA Nani) 
I3IO0 YNI T YX DINOU [I3n O'w7] 
Id non ANd) 7ra3 [VV NT] 
Ià NIPIN yr yn] 
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O COON DWM sf 


This house [was] built to the glory of the Lorp 

[by] Mr. Me ir ben Yo el, of priestly descent 

in [the year] 973 after the Creation according to the 
conventional calendar. 

May he be held in good remembrance before the Lonp! 
And when entering the house of the Lonp 

may everyone "respond and speak: Amen, Lonp! 

And that he built this house to pray therein, 

For women who trust in the Lord God and his goodness: 
Let it be remembered engraved with an iron stylus, 

So that anyone passing may read it. 


Text 2: Inscription for the foundation of the women's shul by Yehudit 
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13 


The King's daughter and daughter of a noble donor, is all 
splendid | inside; she entered into the "house of rest", 

Into the house of an erudite leader and priest, the lovable 
one, there to become a faithful wife to Me ir — 

This lady's name was Yehudit the Pious. 

into her hand she took the fortune, 

Everything that God had placed in her hands, 

to build this beautiful house as an evening sacrifice to Him, 
So that it may be used in the evening for the [prayer] service, 
for giving thanks, making petitions, singing and studying. 
Wisely she built this precious house, 

so that she became like a mother rejoicing at her children! 
May God reckon this to her as a thanks-offering, 

as a sign of choice, and for joy! 


Text 3: Renewal of the founders’ plaques in (5)651 AM (= 1890/91 ce) 


92 «Nam NIWA vinnm 


18 


Renewed in the year 651 according to the minor calendar 


The plaque is of red sandstone and measures 1 x 1.2 metres. In the course of the recovery of 
the women's shul in 1959 to 1961, the plaque which was rescued during the Shoah was restored and 


returned to its original position. 
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Fig. 104: Medieval and Baroque headstones in zone C of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, current state 





2.a.3 Description of the Component Part Old 
Jewish Cemetery Worms (ID 003) 


Boundaries and general characteristics 


The component part Old Jewish Cemetery Worms 
is characteristically situated directly outside the 
medieval city wall in the western central district 
of modern Worms. The component part extends 
in a triangular form along Willy-Brandt-Ring 
south-east of the former inner-city wall. To the 
South-West, the nominated property borders 
on the railway line which runs in the former 
moat. The western part of Old Jewish Cemetery 
Worms uses the former Baroque rampart. North 
of the enclosing wall of the cemetery, the area 

is bordered by buildings along Andreasstra/Se. In 
the East it borders on Willy-Brandt-Ring and the 
nearby Neusatz quarter. The headstones, with 
their inscriptions and their form, document the 
continuous use of the cemetery from the 11th to 
the 20th century. 


"House of Eternity" — the Jewish cemetery 





In contrast to the Medieval Christian churchyards 

of the Middle Ages, Jewish cemeteries were 

always located outside of the city, in accordance 
with ancient custom. Two principles are decisive 
here: any contact with death may place a person 
provisionally in a state of religious impurity. In 
addition, it was necessary to ensure that the graves 
were permanently undisturbed — until the hoped-for 
resurrection at the end of time. The preservation and 
maintenance of a cemetery therefore depended on 
the existence of a well-established local community. 
One Jewish cemetery usually served the Jews of a 
wider region. 


The component part consists of the “Heiliger 
Sand" Cemetery in Worms (ID 0031), the 
Medieval Headstones (ID 003.2), the Baroque 
Entrance Courtyard with Tahara House 

(ID 003.3) and the “New Section” of the 
Cemetery (ID 003.4) on the former Baroque 
rampart. 


Willy-Branat-Ring follows the line of the former 
city wall and makes the former characteristic 





Fig. 105: Entrance courtyard with the Tahara House, current 
state 


location of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms outside 
the city still visible today. An enclosing wall 
encloses the cemetery on all sides. The renewal 
of the enclosing wall and the entrance courtyard 
with the Tahara House were part of the cemetery 
renovation in the Baroque period which was 
founded in 1626 by David Oppenheim zur Rose 
(d. 1642). The Tahara House is the oldest known 
Jewish building for ritual cleansing before burial 
in Ashkenaz. In the entrance area in the South- 
East of the entrance courtyard is a warden's 
house, which was completed in 1913 to replace 
a Baroque predecessor building and was rebuilt 
after the Second World War. 


On the "Heiliger Sand" Cemetery in Worms (ID 
003.1) there are more than 2,000 headstones. 
836 of them date from the Middle Ages (Medieval 
Headstones; ID 003.2). They graphically 
document the development of an independent 
Ashkenazic Jewish burial culture in the Middle 
Ages. Characteristic features include the exclusive 
use of Hebrew grave inscriptions and the 
convention of stating the year of the death. 


The headstones of red, yellow and beige 
sandstone show typical forms from each epoch. 
They are gravestones deeply embedded in the 
subsoil. Initially they had an upright rectangular 
and slightly trapezoidal form without a recessed 
area for the text. In the course of the 13th century 
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the text panels were then recessed, but the form 
of the headstones initially remained the same. 
With the spread of a Gothic formal repertoire 

in the Rhine region, greater diversity developed 
in the design of the headstones, and this trend 
continued in the following centuries in line 

with the contemporary styles. From the 19th 
century onwards, the design of the headstones 
increasingly corresponded to general customs in 
bourgeois society. 


A significant feature is that most of the medieval 
headstones face north, which is rare for Jewish 
graves. The text areas on the headstones face 
north, or more precisely: about 20 to 25 degrees 
to the North-East, in contrast to the older and 
first Ashkenazic Jewish cemetery in Mainz (Old 
Jewish Cemetery Mainz; |D 004). There is no 
known reason for this, but it is worth noting that 
the deceased thus lie aligned in the direction 

of the Synagogue Compound. Significantly the 
only exception is the headstone of Rabbi Ya aqov 
Molin, who hailed from Mainz family and served 
as rabbi in Mainz for many years [™ 2.a.2.3]. 


In stark contrast to what is known about Medieval 
Christian churchyards, headstones were set in 
equal numbers for both men and women. The 
graves of rabbis, scholars, synagogue cantors, 
martyrs, founders and benefactors were marked 
with unusually extensive memorial inscriptions. 





Fig. 106: North-facing headstones in Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, current state 


Old Jewish Cemetery Worms is the best preserved 
and most impressive witness to medieval burial 
culture in Ashkenaz. Its infrastructure is clearly 
visible with the entrance courtyard, warden's 
house, Tahara House, fountain and enclosing 

wall. In an unsurpassed variety of designs and 
unique chronological density, it preserves Jewish 
headstones with inscriptions from about 1040/50 
to 1938. The inscriptions not only show the 
names and dates of death, they also sometimes 
add extensive eulogies about functions in 

the synagogue, scholarship and charity in the 
community. Martyrs and the descendants of 
martyrs are especially marked. The numerical 
proportion of headstones for men and women is 
51: 49, which corresponds to the demographic 
composition of the community; many headstones 
for children are also preserved. 


The self-contained and enclosed area of Old 
Jewish Cemetery Worms has remained largely 
without loss. In its dimensions, its age and its 
completeness it differs significantly from other 
Jewish cemeteries throughout the world. The 
cemetery was continuously used by the Jewish 
community and Jews from the surrounding 
area for a period of almost nine centuries. The 
dedications and tributes on the headstones 
provide a unique and unrivalled richness of 
information about the history of the city of 
Worms, the Jewish community there and its 
monuments. 
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Fig. 107: Headstones in the ,new section" of the cemetery that correspond to general customs in bourgeois 
society from the 19th century onward, current state 
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Fig. 108: Aerial view of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, current state 
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Relevant view corridors, panoramas and visual 
connections of the component part Old Jewish 
Cemetery Worms (ID 003) 


Within Old Jewish Cemetery Worms as well as 
outside, especially towards the nearby St Peter's 
Cathedral in Worms, there are visual connections 
which are of major importance for the appearance 
and understanding of the component part. Visual 
connections may be one-directional. 


There is a unique historical visual connection 
from large parts of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms to 
St Peter's Cathedral in Worms. It is known as the 
Martin Buber view. In 1933 the Jewish religious 
philosopher Martin Buber wrote about the view 
of the cathedral from Old Jewish Cemetery 
Worms in his reflections on the Christian-Jewish 
relationship. Noting the contrast between the 
apparent order of the cathedral and the seeming 
disorder of the Jewish headstones below, he 
insisted that God's covenant with the Jewish 
people is unbroken. 





Fig. 110: Historical visual connection @ from parts 
of the medieval and early modern cemetery 
to the succesor building of the medieval city 
wall corner tower Luginsland, current state 
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Fig. 109: Historical visual connection @ to St Peter's 
Cathedral known as Martin Buber view, 
current state 

There is also a mutual historical visual connection 

@ from parts of the medieval and early modern 

cemetery "Heiliger Sand" in the component 

part of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, which was 

originally deliberately created outside the city, to 

the successor building of the medieval city wall 
corner tower Luginsland, and a view from this 
tower over large parts of Old Jewish Cemetery 

Worms. According to a Jewish legend reported 

by Yuspa Shammash in the 17th century, during 

the persecution of 1349 the twelve community 

leaders jumped to their deaths from Luginsland 
tower into the Jewish cemetery, where the 

earth covered them up. Mutual historical visual 

connections @ also exist between the former 

Andreastor city gate and parts of Old Jewish 

Cemetery Worms. An impressive 180? panorama 

@ opens up from the "new section" of the 

cemetery, which was originally on the Baroque 

embankment on the edge of the city, looking west 
over the horizon and skyline of the city. 
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2.a.31 "Heiliger Sand" Cemetery in Worms 
(ID 003.1) 


Because of the uneven terrain, the walled 
cemetery "Heiliger Sand" in Worms is an area 
with an undulating surface. Traditionally, graves 
are not tended in Jewish custom, so the natural 
growth of vegetation prevails, including many 
trees and shrubs. Religious requirements of peace 
and silence for the dead have contributed to the 
modern idea that cemeteries are a timeless oasis 
of calm and quietness. 


The concentration of headstones from specific 
periods in certain areas means that Old Jewish 
Cemetery Worms can be sub-divided into different 
zones (A-F). 


The Jewish Cemetery can be accessed from Willy- 
Brandt-Ring in the East. Next to the gate a late 
20th century bronze inscription plaque alerts the 
visitor to the importance of the Jewish cemetery 
"Heiliger Sand" in Worms. The gate opens into the 
Entrance Courtyard with Tahara House (zone F; 
ID 003.3) in the North-East of the cemetery. The 
Tahara House for ritual washing of the dead, the 
fountain for the ritual cleansing of hands and the 
inscription plaques with prayers for the dead are 
in the entrance courtyard. 


In the southern part of the cemetery, on a hill 

in an almost triangular area (zone A), there are 
numerous graves dating from the 11th century. 
They include the oldest datable headstones in the 
cemetery "Heiliger Sand", for Seruya bat Hisqiya 
(c1050-1120 ce) and an unknown man who died 
in [4]819 AM (= 1058/59 ct). Old Jewish Cemetery 
Worms successively expanded, first toward the 
North. Zone B includes numerous headstones 
with inscriptions from the 12th century. The two 
areas are bordered on the North, East and South 
by an area (zone C) with a mixture of graves, 
mainly from the 13th to the 17th century. 


To the South of the oldest part of the cemetery, in 
an area that slopes downward near the cemetery 
wall, several headstones of important rabbis and 





Fig. 113: Zones A-F of the Old Jewish Cemetery Worms 


scholars are grouped in the Vale of the Rabbis 
(zone D). Between the Medieval Headstones 

(ID 003.2) in zones A-D there are also numerous 
headstones from the early modern period. The 
modern extension of the cemetery grounds in the 
West ("New Section" of the Cemetery; ID 003.4) 
uses the former Baroque rampart and is therefore 
higher (zone E). 


In the lower part of the cemetery (zone A-D) the 
chronological structure is not strict. Graves from 
different periods are directly next to each other. 
Amongst the heterogeneous graves there are 
groups of headstones from a certain era or with 
a common theme. The headstones are placed by 
the heads of the deceased individuals, and their 
inscriptions face north. 
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The whole cemetery is enclosed by a stone wall ritual cleaning of hands. The Baroque walls are 
which is up to 3.3 metres high. The enclosing wall ^ built on the medieval enclosing wall which was 
was built as part of the endowment to renovate donated by Yehi'el ben Efrayim before 1287. 

the cemetery created by David Oppenheim zur 

Rose, in 1626. The same endowment also financed A memorial stone, roughly in the middle of the 
the Tahara House, the inscription plaque with eastern cemetery wall, is dedicated to the "Twelve 
prayers for the dead and the fountain for the Parnassim" [> 2.b.3.2]. 





wrm-1214 
n'0139 1! 12 community leaders 
Wrm-22 rann 856 

Headstone for an unknown man Memorial stone for the “Twelve Parnassim” 
died in [4|900 AM (= 1140 ce) died [4]856 am (= 1096 ce) 

modern replica 
Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 1.1 x 0.2 metres Visible dimensions: 0.5 x 0.3 x 0.05 metres 
The rectangular headstone of red sandstone This memorial stone for the “Twelve Parnassim” 
beards a round-arched, recessed writing area. is inserted in the eastern boundary wall of the 
The surface of the visible foundation area is left cemetery. Later narrative tradition associates them 
markedly rough. The inscription commemorates with the twelve leaders of the Jewish community 
a man who died a martyr's death, which is in Worms who died in the pogrom of 1096. It 
indicated by the benediction formula, "The peace was customary for the community to circle the 
of our angel shall be in Eden the garden’, in the cemetery and visit the graves of these martyrs on 
last two legible lines. the New Moon of Sivan, the day when the Jews 


of Worms had been killed in 1096. Documents 

and historical photographs show that there 

were once two memorial stones for the "Twelve 
Parnassim", side by side at this spot in the wall. 
Indeed, there were also two legendary traditions in 
the 17th century regarding the martyrdom of the 
community leaders, one referring to the pogrom of 
1096 and the other to that 1349. 


Headstone for an unknown man who died a martyr's death, and memorial stones for the "Twelve Parnassim" on Old 


Jewish Cemetery Worms. The memory of the victims of anti-Jewish violence has been preserved in Worms since the 
11th century on funerary inscriptions. 
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Fig. 114: Medieval headstones (zone B and zone A), current state 





Headstones that specifically emphasize the place of origin of a deceased individual 





wrm-807 


Sara bat Menahem from Basel 
died on 28 Elul [50]72 am (= 31 August 1312 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 11 x 0.1 metres 


The headstone of Sara bat Menahem is adorned by a rare quatrefoil design, in which the writing 
has been fitted. The inscription area is bordered by a circumferential groove. The base area was 
left rough. The headline above the writing area gives the name of the deceased, Sara, in the 
colloquial, diminutive form (Serkhin) and notes that she came from Basel. 





wrm-522 


Guta bat Natan from Esslingen 
died in the month of Tammuz, [50]68 am (June/July 1308 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 1 x 1.4 metres 


This headstone, made of yellow sandstone, features a rectangular basic form with a flat- 

angled gable. The inscription area has a level upper border over retracted shoulder arches. The 
circumferential frame features a profile of groove, bulge and rebate. The deceased, Guta bat 
Natan, is praised for her elegant way of praying "before the women". The headline indicates that 
she came from Esslingen. 
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wrm-445 


Gutlen bat Barukh from Esslingen 


died on 2 Nisan [50]67 AM (2 6 March 
1307 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.8 x 0.6 x 0.2 metres 


This partly sunken headstone follows a 
rectangular form. The recessed writing area 
is framed by a trifoil with groove. The place- 
name, "Esslingen", indicating the origin of 
the deceased, is found in the headline on 
the upper frame. 





wrm-587 


Rikhhait bat Avraham from Heppenheim 


died on 8 Av 5083 AM (= 11 July 1323 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.8 x 11 x 0.2 metres 


This headstone was made of yellow 
sandstone and follows a rectangular basic 
form, with a polygonal three-part top. 

The recessed text area ends in a trefoil 

arch above. The origin of the deceased 

is indicated in the headline on the upper 
frame, to the right and left of the upper foil. 


wrm-628 


Eli ezer ben Shmu el Liebermann from 
Heidelberg 

died on 26 Av [5]100 AM (= 20 August 
1340 cE) 

Visible dimensions: 0.9 x 1.3 x 0.2 metres 


This rectangular headstone of red sandstone 
is adorned with blind tracery. The recessed 
writing area fills the whole crocket of the 
pointed arch. The headline on the upper 
frame indicates that Eli ‘ezer came from 
Heidelberg. 





wrm-500 


Sara bat Mordekhai from Lautern 

died on 6 Shwat [50]78 AM or [50|75 AM 

(= 9 January 1318 ce or 13 January 1315 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.8 x 0.9 x 01 metres 


This headstone was made of red sandstone, 
it follows a rectangular basic form and 
features an inflected arch top. The recessed 
writing area repeats the overall form. The 
slender frame on the sides and the top bears 
the headline, which gives the deceased 
woman's name in the colloquial diminutive 
("Sorlin") and her place of origin, "Lutra" 
(i.e., Kaiserslautern). 
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wrm-/90 


Yosef ben Ya aqov from Meiningen 





died on 24 Marheshvan [5]115 AM (= 10 November 1354 ce) 


visible dimensions: 0.9 x 1.4 x 0.2 metres 


This headstone made of red sandstone follows a rectangular basic form. It features a writing 
area with a trefoil top. Star ornaments adorn the gores of the frame. Between them, the headline 
indicates that Yosef came from Meiningen, while the inscription notes that his father Ya aqov 


erected the headstone for him. 





wrm-512 


Yequti'el (Zalman) ben Elyaqim ha-Levi 
from Neuburg 

died on 1 Kislev [5]070 am (= 5 November 
1309 ce) 

Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 1.3 x 01 metres 


The grave of Yequti el ben Elyaqim ha-Levi is 
adorned by a rectangular headstone made 
of reddish sandstone, with a flat-gabled 
roof. The recessed text area follows the 
same basic form but ends in a polylobe arch 
above. The headline on the upper frame 
gives Yequti el's colloquial name, Zalman, 
and indicates that he came from "Niburq" 
(i.e., Neuburg, most probably Neuburg on 
the Rhine). 





wrm-3002 ESAE 


Moshe (Levi) ben Yosef ha-Levi from 
Neumark 

died on 2 Marheshvan [5]162 AM (= 9 
October 1401 ce) 

Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 0.9 x 0.2 metres 


The headstone of Moshe ben Yosef ha-Levi 
follows a rectangular basic form, the text 
area is recessed. The upper frame is adorned 
with two circular symbols; while the symbol 
on the right is lost, the left one is clearly a 
moon. Between them, the colloquial name 
of the deceased and the region of origin are 
indicated (“Levi from Neumark”). 





wrm-637 wrm-153 


Hanna bat Eliezer ha-Levi from Nienburg Lea bat Asher Ulma 

died on 15 Adar [5]164 AM (= 27 February died on 2 Shvat [50]80 AM 

1404 cE) (= 13 January 1320 ce) 

Visible dimensions: 0.8 x 0.9 x 01 metres visible dimensions: 0.5 x 0.6 x 0.1 metres 
This headstone was made of red sandstone This headstone, erected for Lea, a daughter 
and features a simple upright rectangular of Rabbi Asher Ulma, was made of yellow 
form and a recessed text area within sandstone and features a simple upright 

a broad frame. The upper frame bears rectangular form with a recessed text area. 
the headline indicating the name of the The headline on the upper frame identifies 
deceased and her origin from "Nienburg" Lea as the "wife of Anshel Oppenheim". 
(Lower Saxony). 





wrm-527 


Ya'aqov ben Moshe from Turckheim 
died on 20, buried on 21 Marheshvan [50]57 AM (218/19 October 1296 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 0.6 x 01 metres 


This headstone features a rectangular basic form with a two-sided top. The writing area is 
framed by a pointed arch adorned with detailed blind tracery. The inscription notes that Ya aqov 
ben Moshe died on 20 Marheshvan and was buried on Friday, 21 Marheshvan. The headline 
follows the top edge of the frame. It indicates that Ya ‘aqgov, here called by his colloquial name, 
"Koplin", came from "Drenqhaym', i.e., Turckheim in Alsace. 
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wrm-475 


Gutlin bat El'azar from Wimpfen 


died on 10 Tammuz [50]67 am (= 11 June 
1307 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.7x 0.5 x 0.2 metres 


This headstone was made from yellow 
sandstone and follows a rectangular basic 
form with a very flat two-sided top. The 
recessed writing area features a trefoil 
arched top. The upper corners are adorned 
with the symbols of the moon and sun. 
Between them headline, following the 
upper edge, indicates that Gutlin came from 
"Winfna", i.e., Wimpfen. 





wrm-481 


Efrayim (Qopreht) ben Shlomo ha-Kohen 
from Wimpfen 

buried on 8 Sivan [50]76 AM (= 30 May 
1316 cE) 

Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 1 x 0.1 metres 


The headstone of Efrayim ben Shlomo ha- 
Kohen was made of yellow sandstone, to a 
rectangular basic form with flat two-sided 
top. The recessed text area ends in a twin 
round-arched top with a central back- 
swinging tip. The headline, which follows 
the upper edge of the frame, gives the 
colloquial name of the deceased, Qopreht, 
i. e., "Gumprecht", and that he came from 
“Wipna’, i.e., Wimpfen. 


wrm-471 


Avraham ben Sadok from Ansbach 
died in the 14th century cE 
Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 0.7 x 01 metres 


This headstone of yellow sandstone features 
an elaborate design of the writing area, with 
three small recessed round arches above. 
Above and beside the inscription a small 
margin was left free. The profiled frame 
accentuates the writing area. The headline 
indicates the origin of the deceased, 

who came from Ansb/akh/, i.e., Ansbach 
(Franconia/Bavaria). 





wrm-/99 


Yishaq ben ? from Gottingen 

died in the early decades of the 14th 
century CE 

Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 0.7 x 0.2 metres 


The rectangular headstone of Yishag from 
Gottingen is made of yellow sandstone. 
The writing area features three small round 
arches at the top. The headline notes that 
he came from Gottingen (Lower Saxony), 
and the rhymed inscription indicates that 
he had come (to Worms) in fulfilment of an 
obligation. 


Headstones which make specific mention of the geographical origin of the buried individual. They provide 
particularly vivid evidence of the supra-regional importance of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms. 
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2.a.3.2 Medieval Headstones (ID 003.2) 


The medieval headstones in the component 

part Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, with their 
inscriptions, provide a unique and intensive 
documentation of not only the characteristic 
ideas of death and resurrection, but also the 
remarkable structure and national importance of 
the community in Worms. 


The numbers of headstones for men and for 
women are almost the same. A striking contrast 
to the Christian cemeteries from the Middle Ages 
is also the fact that Old Jewish Cemetery Worms 
contains numerous graves for children which 

are still preserved. They also include double and 
multiple graves. Sometimes the father or mother 
was buried together with or next to a child. 


The regional and supra-regional importance of 
Old Jewish Cemetery Worms can also be seen in 
the grave inscriptions themselves. In addition 
to the grave inscription, several headstones 
also have a top line on the upper frame which 
emphasises where the deceased person came 
from. In a few cases this information is on 


the bottom frame of the headstone or on its 

rear side. The Romanesque headstones have a 
trapezoidal form which tapers downwards. The 
front is inscribed in Hebrew, and usually there are 
horizontal rulings above and below the lines of 
text. From the beginning of the Gothic period in 
the early 13th century, the text area is recessed 
and surrounded by a frame. In headstones from 
the 13th and 14th centuries this sometimes takes 
the form of Gothic blind tracery. The headstones 
from the modern era follow the medieval 
traditions into the 19th century. 


The headstones were placed behind the heads of 
the deceased. The oldest medieval headstones 
on the cemetery "Heiliger Sand" in Worms 
provide a particularly graphic testimony to the 
development of Ashkenazic sepulchral culture. 

In their untreated trapezoidal form with their 
inscriptions and the preparation of the recessed 
text area, they follow the tradition of Jewish 
headstones in the oldest Jewish cemetery in 
Ashkenaz, Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz [™ 2.a.4.2]. 
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Fig. 115: There are over 2,000 headstones in Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, 836 from the Middle Ages, current state 
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wrm-806 


1st inscription (right): 
Viga bat Yeshaya 
died on 10 Elul [5]178 AM (= 12 August 1418 ce) 


2nd inscription (centre right): 
Hanna bat Yeshaya 
died on 21 Elul [5]178 AM (= 23 August 1418 cE) 


3rd inscription (centre left): 
? ben Yeshaya 
died on 7 Tishri [5]179 AM (= 7 September 1418 ce) 


Ath inscriptions (left): 
Zawli ben Yeshaya 
died on 11 Tishri [5]179 AM (= 11 September 1418 ce) 


Visible dimensions: 1.1 x 1.0 x 0.2 metres 


The almost rectangular headstone of red sandstone was set for four siblings who all died 
within one month. The first and second inscriptions are similar, as are the third and fourth. 
Of the headline, only the words "in the sixth millennium" are preserved, and the bottom 
lines (partly lost today but still legible in the 19th century) identify the four deceased as 
the children of a certain Yeshaya. The boy's name, Zawli, is a colloquial diminutive of Sha ‘ul 
or Shmuel. 


Multiple graves for sibling children on Old Jewish Cemetery Worms. Double and multiple 
headstones indicate increased child mortalities at certain times. 
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The oldest headstones on the cemetery 
"Heiliger Sand" in Worms 


The oldest preserved headstones on the Jewish 
cemetery "Heiliger Sand" in Worms include 

the undated headstone of Seruya bat Hisqiya 
(c1050-1120 ce) and the headstone of [4]819 AM 
(= 1058/59 ce) for an unknown man which was 
examined by laser scanning and thus identified 


as the oldest dated headstone on the "Heiliger 
Sand" in Worms. Undated headstones mark 
out some of the earliest burials in Old Jewish 
Cemetery Worms; later they only appear on the 
graves of some traditionally-minded families. 





wrm-1264 


Seruya bat Hisqiya 


Undated; the letter forms indicate a date between c 1050 and c1120 cE. 


Visible dimensions: 0.5 x 0.6 x 0.2 metres 


The headstone of red sandstone tapers downwards in a trapezoidal form. The scratched 
ruling which structures the text area is a characteristic feature of many early grave 
inscriptions. A narrow margin was left free around the edges. 


wrm-9008 


Headstone for an unknown man 
Died [4]819 AM (= 1058/59 ce) 


Visible dimensions: 0.5 x 0.6 x 0.2 metres 








It is the oldest dated headstone in the cemetery. The basic form is almost rectangular, the width 
gradually reduces down to the slightly protruding base. The text area is placed above the base area. 


There are no scratched lines to guide the text. 





wrm-9009 


Ya ‘aqov ha-Bahur 
Died [4]837 AM (= 1077 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.5 x 0.9 x 0.2 metres 


The headstone of Ya ‘agov ha-Bahur was 
long considered the oldest headstone 

in Old Jewish Cemetery Worms. The 
trapezoidal tapered upright rectangular 
headstone has five lines of text inside 

a recessed frame line. The headstone is 
next to the headstone for an unknown 
man [above]. The term bahur denotes an 
unmarried man or, more specifically, a 
yeshiva student. 





wrm-115 


Sagira bat Shmu el 
Died Elul [4]932 AM (= Aug./Sept. 1172 cE) 
Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 0.8 x 0.2 metres 


The headstone of Sagira bat Shmuel is 
trapezoidal and left rough at the edges. The 
carefully performed inscription was chiselled 
into a recessed round-arched text panel. 
The inscription speaks of Sagira herself and 
her Father Shmu 'el who died as a martyr. 
The cemetery "Heiliger Sand" in Old Jewish 
Cemetery Worms also contains the preserved 
headstones of her sister Pirusa (wrm-91) 
and her brother Yishaq (wrm-134). 
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Romanesque headstones 


The Romanesque headstones in Old Jewish sandstone. They are fashioned as fairly thin almost 
Cemetery Worms are mainly made of imported red rectangular blocks. The edges were left rough. 


wrm-264 





Malka bat Halafta 
Died 2 Nisan [4|988 AM (= 10 March 1228 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 0.6 x 01 metres 


The headstone of Malka bat Chalafta was made of yellow sandstone. She was a cantor and 
"melodically proclaimed the praise of her creator". The headstone, which does not have a 

recessed text panel, includes a picture of a bird's head below the lettering — a unique early 
example of an illustration, and probably a reference to the outstanding talent of her voice. 
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Gothic headstones 


The Gothic headstones of the cemetery "Heiliger 
Sand” in Worms are similar to the Romanesque 
headstones in that they are fairly thin upright 
rectangular stone blocks. The Hebrew letters 

are in a significantly recessed text panel on the 
front, which is usually horizontal at the top. A few 
headstones have a round arch at the top, or in 
some cases a complex polylobic frame. 


wrm-801 


Yokheved bat Yehi el ben Efrayim 
Died 2 Av [50]47 AM (= 1287 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 0.9 x 0.2 metres 


Yokheved's headstone contains a 
particularly elaborate eulogy. She is praised 
for the fact that her father donated the 
new enclosing wall of the Jewish cemetery. 
The upright rectangular headstone is an 
example of the new Gothic form. The text 
panel is recessed. A line is scratched all 
around the protruding frame. 








wrm-903 


Orgiya bat Avraham 
Died 6 Adar [50]35 AM (= 4 February 1275 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.8 x 1 x 0.2 metres 


The late Orgiya bat Abraham was a cantor like 
her father. The inscription on the recessed text 
area testifies of her high status and emphasises 
the talent of her voice. The rectangular 
headstone has an almost square text panel 
above a base area. The text panel is enclosed ina 
bulging profile. 





wrm-/83 


Mordekhai ben Tamar 
Died between 1241 and 1339 cE 
Visible dimensions: 0.5 x 0.5 x 0.1 metres 


The headstone has a rectangular basic form, but 
there is an elaborate frame round the recessed 
text panel. The headstone is of red sandstone 
and has a remarkable polylobic frame at the top 
and sides of the text panel. The frame is rebated. 
Three lines of the inscription are legible above 
ground, another four were documented in the 
19th century. 
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Headstones from the early modern era 


The design of the early modern headstones 

was initially strongly based on the shapes and 
forms developed in the Middle Ages. There are 
greater differences in the inscriptions, which 
become longer and from the 16th century are 
often accompanied by figures and illustrations. 
In the Baroque period, symbols were added to 
the text area to illustrate the house, the name or 
the family history. The design then developed to 
rebus-like displays which were like speaking coats 
of arms. 


Renaissance headstones 


The Renaissance headstones are also made of 
coloured sandstone. They retain the Gothic design 
with recessed text areas and surrounding frames. 
The profile frame often bears lettering or is 
embellished with partial facing tracery. 


wrm-665 





wrm-485 


Rivga bat Simha 

Died 9 Kislev [5]264 am (= 27 November 
1503 cE) 

Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 0.7 x 0.2 metres 


The headstone has a rectangular basic form 
with a gable-like top. The headstone is of 
red sandstone. The recessed text panel is 
framed by facing tracery. The enclosing 
frame also has text “Mrs Rivga, daughter of 
the late R. Simha”. 





Double epitaph for the married couple David ben Yequti el and Gluka bat Yehuda 
Died Tewet [5]264 AM (= January 1504 ce) and lyyar [5]264 AM (= April 1504 ce) 


Visible dimensions: 1 x 1.2 x 0.3 metres 


The rectangular headstone of red sandstone has a recessed text panel which is divided into two 
parts by an added tracery bar. Both panels are decorated by a protruding pointed arch. Above 
the tracery bar is a spandrel in the form of three leaves. The profile frame is rebated. A narrow 


margin was left free around the edges. 


Baroque headstones 


The Baroque headstones continue the 
development of the design principles from the 
previous centuries. They are still made of coloured 
sandstone with text on the frontside. The Hebrew 
letters are inscribed not only on the recessed text 
panels, but also on the surrounding frame. In the 
17th century, the remarkable upright rectangular 
basic form with narrower or stilted segmental 





wrm-1238 
Naftali Hirsch Spitz ben Moshe 


Died 17 Elul [5]472 am (= 17 September 
1712 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.9 x 1x 01 metres 


The headstone with the speaking coat of 
arms illustrates the colloquial byname of 
the Worms rabbi. The headstone of coloured 
sandstone has an upright rectangular form 
with a stilted round arch at the top. The 
shield with the stag to illustrate the name 
"Hirsch" was placed in the segmental arch. 
Some of the first letters are pointed to 
give the acrostic "ha-Gaon morenu ha-Rav 
Hirsch" (the great one, our master, Rabbi 
Hirsch). 





arches at the top became more common. 
Symbols were increasingly integrated into the 
headstones to provide information about the life, 
status, ancestors, position in the community and 
family of the deceased. Various symbols or coats 
of arms which illustrate the name or indicate 

the profession of the deceased became standard 
design features. 





wrm-1126 


Yuspa ben Shim on ha-Kohen from 
Herrnsheim 

Died 5 Kislev [5]428 AM (= 11 November 
1667 cE) 

Visible dimensions: 0.8 x 11 x 01 metres 


The rectangular headstone has a stilted 
segmental arch at the top. Spheres adorn 
the corners which are left free by the 
retracted width of the arch. The recessed 
text panel mirrors the overall form of the 
headstone and has a convex form. The 
surrounding edge is profiled. The round arch 
at the top contains the symbol of the hands 
of blessing, an indication that the deceased 
was from a family of kohanim. 
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The Vale of the Rabbis 


The Vale of the Rabbis (Rabbinertal, zone D) is 
south of zone A, near close to the enclosing wall 
of the cemetery in an area that is lower than zone 
C. Headstones of red sandstone mark the place of 
rest of notable scholars. Since the 17th century, 
the wives of some rabbis have also been buried 
here. The grave inscriptions are often long and 
emphasise the importance of the personalities for 
the community. Today, small stones and paper 
prayer notes are still placed on the headstones 
testifying to the high importance of the rabbis 

for pilgrims and visitors. A particularly notable 
scholar's grave commemorates the famous Rabbi 
Ya aqov ben Moshe ha-Levi Molin of Mainz, known 
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Fig. 116: The Vale of the Rabbis south of zone A, current state 
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as MaHaRIL, who died in Worms (c.1375-1427). 
A striking feature here is the direction of the 
text panel, which follows the convention used in 
Mainz. 


The gravestone of MaHakIL is the only headstone 
on Old Jewish Cemetery Worms which has a text 
panel facing exactly west — the deceased “looks” 
east, as is the custom in Mainz. According to 
tradition, the rabbi, who spent most of his life in 
Mainz, had explicitly wished to be buried in this 
manner, and also requested that a distance of 
four cubits be maintained from all surrounding 
graves. 
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wrm-1253 


Rabbi Ya aqov ben Moshe ha-Levi Molin (MaHaRIL) 
Died 22 Elul [5]187 AM (= 14 September 1427 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.9 x 1 x 0.2 metres 


The gravestone has an upright rectangular basic form. The text panel is separated from the base 
area by a horizontal scratched line. The recessed text panel is densely packed with text. The 
profile frame consists of a simple rebate. The top was already missing in the 19th century. 
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wrm-1219 


Shim ‘on Ya ir Hayim ben Moshe Shimshon Bacharach 
Died 1 Tewet [5]462 AM (= January 1 1702cE) 
Visible dimensions: 0.8 x 1.3 x 0.1 metres 


The deceased was one of the most important Jewish scholars of the 17th century, but he only 
became rabbi of Worms towards at the end of his life. The elaborate inscription composed in 
poetic style is situated in a panel which reflects the overall form of the headstone. The top of the 
headstone has a narrower, slightly stilted round arch with lettering. 


wrm-1228 


Eliya ben Moshe Loanz 
Died 21 Tammus [5]396 AM (= 24 July 1636 cE) 
Visible dimensions: 0.8 x 11 x 0.2 metres 





The form of the red sandstone headstone follows a simple round arch. The recessed text panel mirrors this 
overall form. The inscription testifies to the great importance of the deceased scholar and famous kabbalist 
R. Eliya Loanz who wrote numerous religious works, including a commentary on the most important work 
on Jewish mysticism, the Zohar. In front of the headstone is an inscribed stone slab measuring 0.5 x 0.3 x 
0.1 metres which underlines the importance of the deceased scholar. A small sign on the right, set up at a 


different date, serves the same purpose. 





wrm-1180 


Rivqa bat Yirmiyahu Neustadt 
Died 19 Tewet [5]492 AM (= 17 January 1732 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 1.2 x 0.2 metres 


Rebekka bat Jeremia Neustadt was buried next 
to her husband, Rabbi Yishaq ben Ya 'acov. 
The headstone is of yellow sandstone. The 
rectangular basic form with the narrower and 
stilted round arch at the top is repeated by 
the recessed text panel. The inscription was 
continued on the profile of the frame. 





wrm-1181 


Yishaq (Itzek) ben Ya'acov 
Died 17 Tishri [5]491 AM (= 28 September 1730 ct) 
Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 0.4 x 01 metres 


The headstone for Rabbi Yishaq ben Ya 'acov 

is made of red sandstone. The top part of the 
rectangular, recessed text panel ends with a 
narrower round arch. The inscription is continued 
on the profile of the frame. The visible upper part 
of this headstone is strikingly similar to that of 
his wife, Rivga. The overall design is therefore 
probably the same. 


1/9 
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Graves as places of pilgrimage 


On numerous headstones there are pilgrim gifts 
in the form of prayers or small stones. The wider 
prominence of important scribes and law scholars 
who are buried in Old Jewish Cemetery Worms 
made the cemetery "Heiliger Sand" in Worms 

an important place of pilgrimage from the 15th 
century onwards. 
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Fig. 118: The graves of Rabbi Me ‘ir ben Barukh of Rothenburg and Alexander ben Shlomo Wimpfen in Old Jewish 


Cemetery Worms, current state 


Even today, there are particularly frequent visitors 
to the burial site of Rabbi Me ir ben Barukh of 
Rothenburg, known as MaHaRaM (died 1293) and 
the Frankfurt banker and benefactor Alexander 
ben Shlomo Wimpfen (died 1307). These graves 
are in zone C. Numerous small stones, candles 
and prayer notes testify to the high importance of 
these two graves for Jews even today. 
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The graves of Rabbi Me iir ben Barukh of Rothenburg and Alexander ben Shlomo Wimpfen 


wrm-/94 


Rabbi Me ir ben Barukh of Rothenburg 
(MaHaRaM) 

Died 19 lyyar [5]053 AM (= 27 April 1293 ce), 
buried 4 Adar [5]067 AM (» 7 February 1307 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 0.9 x 0.2 metres 


The headstone is made of yellow sandstone. 
The rectangular recessed text panel follows the 
overall form of the headstone. It has a narrow 
edge at the top and sides. The profile frame 
consists of a groove, a bulge and a rebate. 


wrm-/93 


Alexander ben Shlomo Wimpfen 
Died 11 Tishri [5]068 am (= 7 September 1307 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 1 x 0.2 metres 


The yellow sandstone headstone is directly next 
to the headstone for Rabbi Me ‘ir ben Barukh of 
Rothenburg. Alexander Wimpfen had succeeded 
in redeeming the mortal remains of the well- 
known rabbi so that they could be buried in his 
home city of Worms. In keeping with his explicit 
wish, he was buried next to the rabbi. The form 
and design of his headstone are identical with 
the headstone of the rabbi. 


Me ‘ir von Rothenburg was born in Worms and was the most influential Jewish law scholar of his 
generation. After studying in Mainz, Würzburg and Paris, he then settled in Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber, where he established a most influential yeshiva. When he tried to emigrate to the Holy 
Land with other Jews, he was arrested by King Rudolf of Habsburg in 1286. Me ‘ir died in prison 

in 1293. His body was not released until 14 years later, when it was redeemed by the merchant 
Alexander ben Shlomo Wimpfen. According to legend, he is said to have sacrificed all of his wealth 
to buy the body of the martyr so that it could be buried in Worms, the community where he was 
born. When Alexander himself died, he was buried next to the esteemed Rabbi Me ir. The historical 
circumstances are recorded in the two headstone inscriptions, and they in turn have led to the 


creation of further narrative traditions. 
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ith the fountain for washing hands on Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, 


Tahara House in the entrance courtyard w 


current state 


Fig. 119 
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2.a.3.3 Entrance Courtyard with Tahara House 
(ID 003.3) 


Before reaching the graves in the cemetery, the 
visitor must pass an iron gate leading from Willy- 
Brandt-Ring into the entrance courtyard (zone F) 
with the Tahara House. 


In the entrance courtyard, next to this building 
for ritual washing of the dead, is the characteristic 
fountain for cleaning hands and a prayer plaque 
with the text of the great prayer for the dead. The 
cemetery and entrance courtyard are enclosed 
by the medieval enclosing wall, renovated in 

the Baroque period. The entrance is through a 
large iron gate. The entrance courtyard preserves 
the layout as it was in the 17th century. The 
founder's inscription about the redesign of the 
entrance courtyard by David Oppenheim zur Rose 
in 1626, and a further prayer plaque, are set in 
the interior of the west wall of the Tahara House. 
This is situated in the North of the entrance 
courtyard, characteristically on the border with 
the graveyard itself. 





Fig. 120: Tahara House with doors opened 
to both sides, current state 


The Tahara House on the cemetery "Heiliger 
Sand" in Old Jewish Cemetery Worms is the oldest 
preserved Tahara House in Ashkenaz. To the 
South and North, it is connected to the medieval 
enclosing wall of the cemetery which was 
renovated in Baroque fashion as part of the same 
refurbishment project. 


The Tahara House has exposed stones on three 
sides, but in the North, on the wall facing the 
cemetery, it has a protective coating of white 
rendering. The cubic-like building which measures 
3.6x 3.6 x 2.6 metres was built of coloured 
sandstone and crowned with a pyramid roof. The 
Tahara House has two round-arched portals on 
opposite sides of the building. The eastern one, 
which has internal dimensions of 1.3 x 1.9 metres, 
allows access from the entrance courtyard. It 
occupies almost the whole height of the south 
wall of the building. A second, narrower round 
arch portal with internal dimensions of 1.2 x 1.9 


The Tahara House 
r eek = », 


In accordance with Jewish tradition, a ritual 
cleansing of the deceased is carried out before 
burial. During the Middle Ages, the corpse often 

had to be transported over a long distance to the 
community cemetery. Due to the associated risk of 
ritual impurity, it made sense to carry out the rites 
of ritual cleansing directly prior to burial. The Tahara 
House (from the Hebrew word tahor, "ritually pure") 
is used for this purpose. It is located typically at the 
boundary to the cemetery. In this way, the kohanim 
(i.e., the members of the priesthood) can take part in 
the obsequies without having to enter the cemetery. 





Kohanim are required to abstain in a special way from 


any ritual impurity resulting from contact with the 
dead. After ritual cleansing and before burial, the 
long prayer for the dead is spoken, the Sidduq ha-Din 
("justification of judgement"), as an expression of 


trust in the just judgement of God. 
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metres, provides direct access to the cemetery 
itself. Today, the building is used for safe storage 
of retrieved headstone spolia on the cemetery 
"Heiliger Sand" in Worms. 


The entrance courtyard and Tahara House in Old 
Jewish Cemetery Worms preserve a total of three 
inscriptions from the early 17th century, one on 
the somewhat lower enclosing wall to the right of 
the entrance to the cemetery itself and two inside 
the Tahara House. 


The two plaques inside the west wall measure 
0.7 x 0.7 metres (north) and 0.6 x 0.6 metres 
(south). The northern plaque contains an 
inscription commemorating the founding of the 
Tahara House by David Oppenheim zur Rose, and 
the southern plaque contains the prayer that 
must be prayed by anyone who has not entered 
a cemetery for over thirty days. The members 
of the burial brotherhood (Hevra qadisha) which 
has been documented in Worms since the 16th 
century, and probably also the relatives who left 


a 





Fig. 121: Inscription plaque containing a berakha 


the Tahara House through the western exit with 
the ritually washed body, said this prayer: "Praised 
art thou, LORD our God, King of the World, 

who created you in righteousness, nurtured and 
preserved you in righteousness and let you die 
with righteousness ...". At the same time, they 
were reminded of the founding of the building 

by David Oppenheim zur Rose. The text of the 
founder's inscription is as follows: 





Fig. 122: Incription plaques on both sides of the door of the Tahara House of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, current 


state 





Founder's inscription 
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Has not for [his] gold given a place, an issue 

For [his] silver, the benefactor and the leader, 

The honourable David bar Yehoshu a Yosef 

of the Oppenheim family? He, 

Who loved to keep the commandments in full 

And who with wide arms gathered for himself the harvests 

Of building the bema of the synagogue, and the yeshiva 

And this house for the Justification of Judgement [spoken] when ' 
A man is gathered to his people. Erected 

In the year "they are sleeping in the valley", | will wake up and 
the splendour 

Of His [= God's] holiness will be revealed, and to his people to 
and his inheritance 

He [= the donor] will be gathered. 


On this inscription, the Tahara House is also called the "house for the Siddug ha-Din" ("justification 

of judgement"). This refers to the primary prayer for the dead which is spoken after the purification of 
the body and before the burial. The prayer expresses trust in the righteous works of God. It contains 
the traditional praise to God and asks for a just and beneficial judgement on the deceased person. In 
Worms the Siddug ha-Din prayer is present in a monumental inscription with 16 lines of text at the 
entrance to the cemetery. Beneath it is the traditional prayer for the dead, the Qaddish. The monolithic 
plaque with a recessed text area measures 2 x 1 metres. Like the other foundations of David Oppenheim 
zur Rose, who lived in a house named "zur Rose", it is decorated with a six-petalled flower. 
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The layout of the Tahara House takes into account 
the problem that (male) members of the Jewish 
priestly families (the kohanim) are not allowed 

to be "under one roof" with a dead body. It must 
be assumed that only a few persons could fit 

into the building, while the others stood in the 
entrance courtyard, which was separated from 
the actual cemetery by a wall, at the latest after 
the work sponsored by Oppenheim. The eulogy 
for the deceased (hesped) could also be heard 

in the entrance courtyard, and as the inscription 
plaque shows, the Siddug ha-Din prayer could 
also be spoken outside the Tahara House. The 
architecture of the building with two portals 
allowed for the body to be carried in through the 
eastern door, then after ritual cleansing to be 
carried out directly into the cemetery through the 
western door. The fountain gave the opportunity 
for people to wash their hands immediately after 
leaving the cemetery to restore their ritual purity. 
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Two inscription plaques are set in the west wall of 
the Tahara House which faces the cemetery. The 
northern inscription reports on the foundation 

by the leader of the Jewish community in 

Worms, David Oppenheim zur Rose. The southern 
inscription plaque contains the Berakha 
(“blessing”) which must be spoken by those who 
have not been in a cemetery for more than thirty 
days. 


The roof was restored in 1956 after destruction 
during the Shoah. The two south-facing windows 
in the Tahara House were also restored, now a 
double casement window with a separating bar, 
and also both door leafs. 


In the East of the entrance courtyard is the 
warden's house. It was restored after the damage 
in the Second World War. 


Fig. 123: Inscription plaque containing the Sidduq ha-Din prayer, current state 
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ALTER JUDENFRIEDHOF Old Jewish Cemetery 

DER „HEILIGE SAND“ DER WORMSER The “Holy Sands” of the Jews of 
JUDEN-HIER RUHEN BERÜHMTE Worms. Here rest famous 
RABBINER, MÄRTYRER UND EDLE rabbis, martyrs, and upright 
MENSCHEN AUS NEUN JAHRHUNDERTEN- individuals from nine centuries 
EINE DENKWÜRDIGE STÄTTE FÜR A memorable site for 

DIE JUDEN AUS ALLER WELT: the Jews of all the world. 
ALTESTER JUDENFRIEDHOF EUROPAS Oldest Jewish cemetery in Europe 


This bronze inscription plaque was inserted in the eastern boundary wall of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms 
following the restoration of the entrance courtyard with the Tahara House and warden's house. It is 
situated south of the entrance gate. Around the plaque the wall retreats on an area of 2 x 1.5 metres, 
above that it opens in three windows. The inscription letters are embossed. The plaque measures 

0.8 x 0.6 metres. 
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Fig. 125: Headstones in the "new section" (zone F) of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, current state 
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2.a.3.4 "New Section" of the Cemetery 
(ID 003.4) 


The "new section" of the cemetery (zone F) is 
situated on the Baroque rampart, behind which is 
the moat. Graves were placed there after the city's 
de-fortification in the 18th century. It contains 
1351 grave plots with different headstone designs, 
and often with low walls around the graves. The 
headstones initially followed the established 
forms. From the 19th century, the designs of the 
headstones started to reflect bourgeois ideas 
which also appear on Christian headstones of the 
period. Numerous headstones are elaborately 
and artistically designed in historicist styles. 

Their inscriptions are increasingly written in 

two languages — Hebrew and German. They are 
reduced more and more to short blessings. 





Fig. 126: Headstones in the "new section" of the cemetery 





To a small extent, the medieval section of the 
cemetery continued to be used for burials in 

the modern era. Notable double epitaphs here, 
especially from the 18th to the 19th century, had 
a design based on the tablets of the law received 
by Moses. 


Since the early 20th century headstones 

and headstone fragments were set into the 
northern enclosing wall on the embankment. 
They were found during the construction of the 
new warden's house in the area of the Baroque 
entrance courtyard and Tahara House in 1912 and 
when the underground passageway was opened 
in 1930. 


DELI rer e RE ER gie px 28 


(right) on the former Baroque rampart and medieval 


headstones (left) in Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, current state 
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Double epitaphs from the modern era 


From the early modern era onwards, double 
epitaphs were increasingly used for married 
couples, relatives and family graves. The design of 
the headstones follows the form of the tablets of 
the law received by Moses. The design followed 

a headstone found in 1740 which at the time 

was dated to the year 518 Bce and was therefore 
believed to prove the great age of the Jewish 
community in Worms. This sensational finding had 
a major influence on headstone design after 1740. 





wrm-969 


Double epitaph for Loeb Nass and his son 
Seligman ben Loeb Nass 


Died 19 Shvat [5]589 AM (= 

23 January 1829 ce) and 21 Heshvan [5]589 
AM (= 29 October 1828 ce) 

Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 0.4 x 01 metres 


The headstone has two recessed text panels 
which end at the top in narrower segment 
arches. The double epitaph for Loeb Nass 
(left) and his son Seligman (right) is made of 
coloured sandstone. The headstone is based 
on the style of the Mosaic tablets of the law 
which became popular after 1740. 


wrm-327 


Double epitaph for Leser Mordekhai 

ben Leser Weinheim and his wife Merle 
Weinheim bat Moshe Worms 

Died 18 Kislev [5]512 AM 

(= 3 December 1751 ce) and 17 Av [5]517 AM 
(2 1 August 1757 cE) 

Visible dimensions: 0.8 x 11 x 0.1 metres 


The double epitaph in the form of the 
Mosaic tablets of the law was made of red 
sandstone. Two slender shoulder arches are 
situated above the two separate recessed 
text areas. It is possible that the stone was 
only set after Merle's death, which occurred 
almost six years after Leser had passed 
away. 


Headstones of the 19th and 20th centuries 


Some of the headstones from this period continue X individual plots in a deliberate departure from 


the design principles of the previous centuries. traditional management practices, and some are 
Although the illustrative elements become less enclosed by low rectangular walls and adorned 
common, various symbols are still frequently with grave decorations. Like the opening of the 
used. The forms include both new Classicist forms |= women's shul in Worms towards the synagogue 
and the established form of the narrower round which took place at this time, they thus document 
arch. In addition to sandstone, materials such as the continuing development of Ashkenazic Jewish 
granite and diorite are now also used. Since the religion and practice in a meaningful and graphic 
19th century, the graves on the "new section" Way. 


of the cemetery have been sub-divided into 
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wrm-1202 Wiesner 2697 


Gumpel ben Moshe Horchheim Twin epitaph for Theodor Langenbach and Fanny 
Langenbach, née Brettauer 
Died 10 Adar [5]585 AM (= 28 February 1825 Born on 26 July 1853, died on 22 January 1899; born 
CE) on 18 October 1857, died on 15 August 1936 
Dimensions of the headstone: 0.6 x 1.6 x 0.6 metres, 
Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 0.8 x 0.1 metres Visible dimensions of the base: 0.7 x 0.4 x 0.7 metres 
The red sandstone headstone has a The grave of Fanny Langenbach is one of the most 
rectangular basic form and a traditional recent burials on Old Jewish Cemetery Worms. Fanny 
narrower round arch at the top. The text Langenbach was buried in a family grave next to her 
panel is slightly recessed and reflects the husband Theodor 25 years after the Jewish section in 
overall form. The profile frame consists of the new municipal cemetery was opened. The basic 
a simple rebate. A symbol in the form of a form of the headstone is a column with a protruding 
crown adorns the area below the arch. impost, a moderate capital and a base. It is raised on 


a square plinth and rotated so that both text panels 
face north. The inscriptions are only in German. 
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Fig. 127: Medieval headstones in the Memorial Cemetery of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, current state 


2.a.4 Description of the Component Part Old 
Jewish Cemetery Mainz (ID 004) 


Boundaries and general characteristics 


Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz is a substantial 
remnant of the oldest and largest medieval 
cemetery in the Ashkenazic cultural area. 


The medieval cemetery "auf dem Judensand" in 
Mainz extends along the slope of the Hartenberg 
outside the medieval city and west of the former 
Münstertor city gate (now Münsterplatz). The 
nominated property rises towards the South- 
West. It is bordered by Mombacher Stra[se to the 
North-East, Fritz-Kohl-Stra[se with its building 
plots to the South and South-East, Paul-Denis- 
Straße and a path between Paul-Denis-Stra[se 
and Mombacher Strafe to the West. The historical 
entrance is in the South-East and can be accessed 
from Mombacher Strafe. 


The component part consists of the cemetery 
"auf dem Judensand" in Mainz (ID 0041), the 
Medieval Headstones (ID 004.2), the Memorial 
Cemetery (ID 004.3) and the "New Section" of 
the Cemetery (ID 004.4). 


The approximately 180 Medieval Headstones 

(ID 004.2) are situated in the Memorial Cemetery 
(ID 004.3). The "New Section" of the Cemetery 
(ID 004.4), with more than 1,500 headstones, 
was again used regularly from the 18th century 
for burials. 


The headstones of limestone and coloured 
sandstone show typical forms from each epoch. 
They are gravestones which are deeply embedded 
in the subsoil. The earliest stones feature upright 
rectangular and slightly trapezoidal forms without 
a recessed area for the text. In the course of the 
13th century the text panels were then recessed, 
but the form of the headstones initially remained 
the same. With the spread of a Gothic repertoire 
of forms in the Rhine region, greater diversity 

can be seen in the design of the headstones, and 
this trend continued in the following centuries in 


line with the contemporary styles. From the 19th 
century onwards, the design of the headstones 
partly corresponded to general customs in 
society. 


A significant feature is the easterly orientation of 
most of the headstones. And by contrast with the 
more recent Old Jewish Cemetery Worms (ID 003), 
the text areas on the headstones face west. 


There are no requirements in religious law for the 
direction to which Jewish graves are aligned. There 
is a widespread custom to arrange the graves 
pointing east so that the deceased can "look" 
towards Jerusalem, the place where the Messiah 
is expected to arrive. This is the case in Old Jewish 
Cemetery Mainz. In Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, 
on the other hand, the graves face north, or more 
precisely: about 20 to 25 degrees to the North- 
East. The only exception there is the headstone 

of Rabbi Ya aqov Molin, who hailed from a Mainz 
family and served as rabbi in Mainz for many 
years |> 2.a.2.3]. On the Memorial Cemetery, the 
headstones and memorial stone are deliberately 
aligned differently, to indicate that they were 
placed there at a later date. Significantly, the 
headstones were set equally for deceased 
individuals of both sexes. 


Impressive remains of the large area which can 

be identified as the coherent complex of Old 
Jewish Cemetery Mainz are visibly preserved. In 

Its scale, its historical age and the influence of its 
grave and headstone designs, it is significantly 
distinguished from other Jewish cemeteries around 
the world. Some parts were almost continuously 
used as a Jewish burial site until the 19th century. 
The dedications and tributes on the medieval 
headstones provide unparalleled and uniquely rich 
information about the deceased individuals and 
the history of the Jews in Mainz. The cemetery 
was influential in the development of Jewish 
cemeteries in Europe and had a lasting impact on 
Jewish sepulchral and memorial culture. 
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Fig. 128: Aerial view of the component part Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz (ID 004), current state 
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Relevant view corridors, panoramas and visual 
connections of the component part Old Jewish 
Cemetery Mainz (ID 004) 


Inside the component part Old Jewish Cemetery 
Mainz as well as outside, especially towards the 
St Martin's Cathedral in Mainz, there are visual 
connections which are of major importance 

for the appearance and understanding of the 
component part. Visual connections may be 
one-directional. 


There is a 360? panorama @ from the area of the 
cemetery "auf dem Judensand" in Mainz, which 
was originally a contiguous site, looking out 

over the horizon and skyline of the city, and this 
underlines the fact that it was originally outside 
the city. This panorama includes a one-directional 
visual connection @ of the western spire of 

St Martin's Cathedral in Mainz. There are mutual 
historical visual connections @ between zones 

A, B and C [9 2.a.41], which already formed a 
contiguous site in the Middle Ages. 
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Fig. 129: Example of the historical visual connections 
@ between zone B and A, current state 





Fig. 130: Example of the historical visual connections @ between zone C and B, current state 
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Visual connection 


Numeration visual connection 


Historical visual connection Cards base: Estate map 
© GeoBasis-DE / LVermGeoRP 2019 
Numeration historical visual connection Scale: 1:5000 
Graticule: ETRS 1989 UTM Zone 32N 
Panorama Projection: Transvers Mercator Projection 
Date: ETRS 1989 
Numeration panorama Status: 30.04.2019 


Fig. 131: Map ofthe relevant view corridors, panoramas and visual connections of the component part Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz 
(ID 004) 
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Fig. 132: View of the “new section” of the cemetery, current state 
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2.a.4.1 Cemetery "auf dem Judensand" in Mainz 
(ID 004.1) 


The whole area of the cemetery "auf dem 
Judensand" in Mainz contains Jewish graves 

and sunken headstones from 900 years of the 
history of Jews in Mainz. On the basis of the 
historical circumstances and the present use, 
the nominated property can be sub-divided into 
different zones (A-C). In zone B ("New Section" of 
the Cemetery; ID 004.4), the use as a cemetery 
continued intensively during the 18th and 19th 
centuries; in zone A (Memorial Cemetery, 

ID 004.3) the original character as a Jewish 
burial site was again made visible in 1926 in the 
development of a Memorial Cemetery by re- 
erecting numerous Medieval Headstones 

(ID 004.2). 


Fig. 134: Zones A-C of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz 


The south-west part of the nominated area, 
which is higher up the slope, is the Memorial 
Cemetery designed by Rabbi Sali Levi which 
opened in 1926 and contains about 180 medieval 
headstones (zone A). They were re-erected on 
the slope between Fritz-Kohl-Stra[se and the 
"new section" of the cemetery as a place of 
memoria and according to didactic principles. 
The eastern section is the "new section" of the 
cemetery which was regularly used even in the 





Fig. 133: Zone C of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, 
current state 


18th and 19th century (zone B) along Mombacher 
Stra[se, which has about 1,500 gravestones. They 
are made of limestone, red sandstone and in a 
few cases yellow sandstone. The forms of the 
headstones reflect bourgeois ideas also expressed 
on Christian headstones of the period and largely 
combine them with the classical traditional forms 
of Ashkenazic Jewish gravestones as they were 
developed in Mainz and Worms. 


The south-eastern part along Fritz-Kohl-Stra[se 

is a large area which only has graves that are 
preserved in the ground (zone C). They are 
documented by excavation probes and chance 
findings. The earliest known is dedicated to the 
martyr Amram ben Yona, who was murdered on 
18 Elul [4]846 AM [= 31 August 1086 ce). It was 
found during work in 2007, left in situ and covered 
over again. 


Amram’s grave is a stone grave, consisting of 
layers of stone fragments which are alternately 
parallel and set at an angle. At the western end 
are remains of the headstone base which reached 
down to the bottom of the grave. About two 
thirds of the height of the headstone was already 
under ground level when it was first erected. The 
upper third extended above the ground and was 
inscribed. 


Above ground level, zone C is characterised by its 
varied vegetation. To the North-West, where this 
area borders on the Memorial Cemetery, are the 
remains of a 19th century cellar. The terraced area 
of this building is clearly visible in the topography. 
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The Romanesque headstones 
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mz1-2208 


Bona bat Gedalya 

Died 6 Sivan [4]879 AM (= 18 May 1119 
CE) 

Visible dimensions: 0.9 x 0.5 x 0.3 
metres 


The upright rectangular headstone 

of red sandstone has a text panel 
which corresponds to the shape of 
the headstone. The text panel is 
recessed and enclosed in a frame. 

The headstone was found during 
construction work by the Raimunditor 
city gate in 1902 and restored to the 
Memorial Cemetery in 1926. Bona, the 
daughter of Gedalya, was unmarried 
when she died. 





mz1-2204 


Ya'aqov ben Yaqar 

Died [4]824 AM (= 1063/64 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 0.5 x 0.1 
metres 


The headstone is made of coloured 
sandstone. It is an upright rectangle 
with a text panel on the front. It 

was found as a historical relic by the 
Gautor city gate in 1922 and erected 
on the Memorial Cemetery in 1926. 
The text panel is not highlighted by a 
frame or scratched line. Ya agov ben 
Yakar was one of the teachers of the 
famous scholar ® Rashi. 


2.a.4.2 Medieval Headstones (ID 004.2) 


The headstones in the cemetery "auf dem 
Judensand" in Mainz date from the 11th to 

the 19th century and graphically illustrate the 
development of Ashkenazic sepulchral culture. 
The most recent medieval headstone that can be 
dated by its inscription is from 1421, the oldest 
from 1062/63 (a stone of 1049, originally on the 
Memorial Cemetery, has since been moved to the 
State Museum Mainz for reasons of conservation). 
The medieval headstones are large stone blocks 
which were originally two thirds buried in the 
earth. 


The edges of the medieval headstones were 
left rough. The text panels faced west. Remains 
of such headstones in situ have been proved to 
exist in zone C by finds made in the course of 
construction work. The headstones were placed 
behind the heads of the deceased, and the 
deceased face eastward. 


The medieval headstones are inscribed in Hebrew. 


The earliest inscriptions provide information 
about personal names and names of fathers. In 
the course of the 11th century, the custom of 
adding the year of death became established. This 
type of burial and headstone inscription provided 
a model for Jewish burials in Ashkenaz. 


The oldest medieval headstones on the cemetery 
"auf dem Judensand" in Mainz, with their rough 
trapezoidal form, the inscriptions and the early 
forms of text panels, resemble Jewish headstones 
from the 8th and 9th centuries which were 
found in southern Italy (Oria, Venosa). Here, 

too, there are scratched line rulings like those 

on the early headstones in Old Jewish Cemetery 
Worms |™ 3.a.3.2]. A new and innovative feature 
in Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz is to state the year 
of death according to the creation era instead of 
the age of the deceased. The headstones were 
set deep into the ground to ensure that the 
graves were permanently marked, and guard the 
absolute peace of the dead. 


The Romanesque headstones 


The form of the headstones from the 11th 
century corresponds to a rough-hewn upright 
rectangle or trapezoidal form. The text panel is 
not especially emphasised. The Hebrew letters 
are often cut into the stone between scratched 
line rulings. The inscriptions mention the name 
of the deceased, the name of the father and a 
characteristic blessing. In the course of the 11th 
century, this was supplemented by the year of 
death. The design corresponds to the headstones 
on the slightly more recent Old Jewish Cemetery 
Worms |™® 2.a.3.2]. There are five headstones 

in the Memorial Cemetery which can be clearly 
dated to the 11th century, three for men and two 
for women. 


The headstones from the 12th century have 

a rectangular or trapezoidal shape. The edges 
were often left rough. In the course of the 12th 
century recessed text panels became customary, 
initially with an irregular edge, often with a semi- 
circular top. The edge of the stone runs parallel 
to the semi-circular text panel. The letters are 
deeply engraved into the stone. There are at least 
eight headstones from the 12th century on the 
Memorial Cemetery. 





Fig. 135: Medieval headstones in the Memorial 
Cemetery of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, 
current state 
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Memorial stones 


A special feature in Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz is 
the presence of memorial stones for important 
deceased persons from the time when the 
Jewish community in Mainz was founded. Two 
headstones from the 12th or 13th century bear 
the inscription "in memory", which explicitly 
marks them as memorial stones. The stone 
working and epigraphy of these headstones 
indicate that they were produced in the 12th 


century at the earliest, whereas the written 
sources show that the person lived much earlier. 
The most impressive proof of this tradition is 
the memorial stone for Rabbi Gershom ben 
Yehuda Me or ha-Gola ("Light of the Exile"). This 
important rabbi died in Mainz in 1028. He was a 
famous Talmud commentator and is still highly 
revered today for his path-breaking trendsetting 
legislative decrees (taqqanot) on Jewish law. 





Memorial stone for Rabbi Gershom ben Yehuda Me or ha-Gola ("Light of the Exile") 


Visible dimensions: 0.4 x 0.5 x 01 metres 


Memorial stone of yellow sandstone, with a round arch at the top inscribed with the words 
"in memory of R. Gershom ben R [...]". The lettering dates the memorial stone to the 12th 
century. The important Rabbi Gershom ben Yehuda died in Mainz in 1028. He was revered 
as "Light of the Exile" especially because of his trendsetting legislative decrees on Jewish 
law. The wording man ("in memory") indicates that the stone was produced as a secondary 
memorial. The memorial stone may have replaced a headstone that was no longer in 


existence as early as the 12th or 13th century. 


The Gothic headstones 


In the 13th century the lines of the lettering 
became broader and the letters were chiselled in 
the stone. A design with thick horizontal bars and 
thin vertical lines became established towards 
the end of the 14th century and characterised the 
headstones of the 15th century. There are c180 
headstones from the 11th to 15th century on the 
Memorial Cemetery. 





mz1-2029 


Ester bat Yirmiyah 

Died 26 Tishri [50]27 AM (= 27 
September 1266 cE) 

Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 0.9 x 0.3 
metres 


The limestone headstone has a 
rectangular basic form with a low 
round arch at the top. The visible base 
area with its irregular surface is set 
apart by an almost horizontal bevelled 
edge. The recessed text panel mirrors 
the overall form of the headstone. 





mz1-2581 


Eliezer ben Shmu el 

Died 6 Shvat [50]63 am (= 26 
September 1302 ce) 

Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 0.9 x 0.2 
metres 


The headstone has an upright 
rectangular basic form with a pointed 
gable at the top. The text panel reflects 
the overall form of the stone. The 
inscription contains a blessing wish for 
the deceased. 
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Fig. 136: Medieval headstones in the Memorial Cemetery of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, current state 
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2.a.4.3 Memorial Cemetery (ID 004.3) 


The Memorial Cemetery on the slope in the 
South-West (zone A) contained 188 medieval 
headstones and memorial stones when it was 
inaugurated in 1926. The headstones originate 
from the medieval cemetery. After the expulsion 
of 1438 they were taken away from there and 
used as building materials. From the 19th century 
onward they were rediscovered, for example 

in the course of construction work [> 2.b.2.4], 
and collected. In 1926 they were erected above 
underground graves and gravestones on the 
Memorial Cemetery. The arrangement was based 
on didactic principles and also served purposes 

of remembrance. When the Memorial Cemetery 
was created, care was taken to ensure that the 
headstones erected on the medieval site could 
Clearly be identified as retrospective compositions 
by the direction in which they face. 


The inscriptions on the medieval headstones in 
the Memorial Cemetery emphasise scholarship, 
founding generosity and martyrdom - features 
that served to strengthen Jewish communal 
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identity. The places of origin named in some grave 
inscriptions document the central function of Old 
Jewish Cemetery Mainz for the surrounding area. 


The cemetery as a place of pilgrimage 


Created in 1926 as a prime place of Jewish 
identity, the Memorial Cemetery plays a special 
role in Jewish commemoration of the deceased 
and especially rabbis and martyrs. It has existed 
continuously from its dedication until today. In 
the Memorial Cemetery, Jewish visitors leave 
small stones, candles and prayer notes on and 
in front of the headstones and memorial stones. 
A prominent and deliberate feature is that the 
gravestones dating from the 11th to the 15th 
century are erected facing a different direction 
than the west-facing text panels (easterly 
orientation of the graves) which are normal in 
Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz. The graves of rabbis 
in the “new section” of the cemetery are also 
often visited; most of them are in family sections 
devoted to the families of the deceased. 
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Fig. 137: Medieval headstones in the Memorial Cemetery of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, current state 
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Fig. 138: Headstones in the "new section” of the cemetery (zone B) of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, current state 
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2.a.4.4 "New Section" of the Cemetery 
(ID 004.4) 


In the "new section" of the cemetery (zone B), an 
elongated strip along Mombacher Stra[se, there 
are more than 1,500 headstones from the modern 
era. To the South-West is the Memorial Cemetery 
(zone A), to the South-East is zone C. The "new 
section" of the cemetery is separated by a wall 
from zones A and C, which were temporarily 
earmarked for residential development in the 
past. 


From east to west a gently curved path leads 
through the middle of the graveyard. Above and 
below this path, the headstones are grouped on 
the lush green slope. Where the headstones are 
closer together, this indicates that the deceased 
are grouped in families. Over the centuries, 
some headstones have sunken into the ground. 
Tending graves is not customary in the traditional 
management of Jewish cemeteries, so natural 
vegetation is also predominant on the "new 
section" of the cemetery. 
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The design of the headstones largely follows 

the design principles which were first developed 
in Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz and Old Jewish 
Cemetery Worms in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
In addition, the headstones of red, yellow and 
beige sandstone make use of Baroque, Classicist 
and Historicist forms. Headstones from the 
modern era are erected on bases or not deeply 
embedded in the ground. They often have several 
text panels. The text panels remain recessed, 

in some cases the upper semi-circular section 

is separated from the rectangular panel. The 
spandrel is inscribed with Hebrew letters. From 
the Baroque period, and especially in the Rococo 
period, the semi-circular panel contained symbols 
which report on the life, death or ancestors of 
the deceased or illustrate their names or their 
positions in the community. The stones are 
largely inscribed in Hebrew, sometimes bilingual, 
and only rarely are they exclusively in German. 
The inscriptions are increasingly limited to short 
blessing wishes for (everlasting) life. 
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Fig. 139: Headstones in the "new section" of the cemetery (zone B) of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, current state 
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mz1-673 


Yahet bat Seligmann 

Died [5]498 AM (= 1738 cE) 
Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 1.2 x 0.2 
metres 


The headstone is made of red 
sandstone. The upright rectangular 
text panel with a round arch at the 
top is enclosed by an elaborate three- 
part frame. The side of the frame is 
decorated by grotesque figures and 
ends in spiral volutes. The frame of the 
round arch also ends in spiral volutes. 
The arched panel is adorned by a 
three-dimensional shield showing a 
stag. 





mz1-1336 


Mikha el Binyamin ben David Segal 
Goldschmidt 

Died [5|596 AM (= 1836 cE) 

Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 1.3 x 0.2 
metres 


The headstone has a rectangular basic 
form. The deeply recessed text panel 
is rectangular, with a round arch at the 
top and surrounded by an aedicule-like 
frame which consists of two pillars, 

a round arch with a straight edge 

and a curved segmental arch above a 
frieze pattern. The spandrels contain 
three-dimensional forms of a lion and 
a Levite pitcher, which identify the 
deceased as a member of the tribe of 
Levi. 
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Fig. 141: East wall of the synagogue in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 
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2.b History and Development 


ShUM Sites of Speyer, Worms and Mainz along 

the Rhine provides some of the most impressive 
testimony to the millennial presence of Jews in 
Central Europe north of the Alps and in northern 
France and England. The community centres and 
cemeteries reflect the bright and dark periods in 
the life of the Jewish diaspora in these non-Jewish 
surroundings, in a region of the world that is 
dominated by Western Christianity. 


Notwithstanding repeated disturbances and 
destruction as a result of anti-Jewish and 
antisemitic violence, they have been well- 
preserved to date. Speyer Jewry-Court and Worms 
Synagogue Compound, together with Old Jewish 
Cemetery Worms and Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz 
are among the oldest testimonies of their kind 

in this region of the world. The varying states of 
conservation reflect in an exemplary manner the 
destinies of the Jewish communities and their 
institutions from the 11th century through to the 
20th century. 


2.b.1 History and Development of ShUM Sites 
of Speyer, Worms and Mainz 


2.b.1.1 Overview of the History of the Three 
Cities of Speyer, Worms and Mainz 


The geographic location of the three Upper 

Rhine cities of Speyer, Worms and Mainz has 
contributed substantially to their significant and 
eventful history. This applies both to their role 
within the Holy Roman Empire of the Middle Ages 
and in later periods. The location is of enormous 
importance too for the community centres and 
cemeteries of the ShRUM communities. 


The location on the Rhine — one of the most 
important traffic routes in Europe — enhanced 
the appeal of the cities for the early ongoing 
settlement of craftsmen and traders and their 
increasing importance as centres of political 
power and ecclesiastical administration. Since 
their beginnings in the 10th century, Jewish 


communities contributed to the urban quality 
of the three cities and exerted a far-reaching 
influence from there. 


The foundation of all three municipalities dates 
back to the time of the expansion of the Roman 
Empire. Located on the left bank of the Rhine, 
adjacent to the Roman Limes, they were in a 
region of intense fighting for hundreds of years, 
which increased their strategic and administrative 
importance in the long-term. The generally 
advanced state of development compared with 
the centres of settlement that emerged later 

is characteristic of the cities in this region that 
were founded in Roman times. Their urban 
development gained momentum during the Early 
and High Middle Ages. The expansion of the three 
cities of Speyer, Worms and Mainz to become 
episcopal sees of the Roman Church particularly 
contributed to this. Many religious orders and 
communities settled near the cathedrals. From 
the 10th century on, at the time of the Ottonian 
and Salian dynasties, the role of the bishops 

as princes of the Empire was strengthened 
permanently. Consequently, a special church 
policy was developed in the Empire — it resulted 
in the involvement of kings or emperors and their 
advisors in the election of bishops and other 
leading clerics, up until the early modern period. 


The geographic proximity of three episcopal 
sees strengthened the influence of local 

powers, due to the involvement of the local 
nobility in ecclesiastical positions of authority. 
Representatives of influential dynasties occupied 
bishoprics and co-determined the fate of imperial 
politics. In the 8th century the status of Mainz 
was already raised to that of an archbishopric. 
When the German election and coronation of 

a king was formalised, the archbishop of Mainz 
became one of the three spiritual Prince-Electors 
of the Holy Roman Empire. During the reign 

of the kings from the Salian dynasty (1024- 
1125), which was very affluent in the region, 
urbanisation once again experienced a great 
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upturn in the 11th century. This region, centrally 
located from a political and economic point of 
view, evolved into a significant hub; in the 12th 
century, it was considered to be the backbone 
of royal power in the German kingdom (maxima 
vis regni). Numerous visits of the itinerant royal 
court, meetings of the court council and (later) 
the Imperial Diets bear witness to this. The three 
so-called imperial cathedrals, the impressive 
cathedral churches built in the 11th and 12th 
centuries, are still considered to be landmarks 
of the imperial significance of Speyer, Worms 
and Mainz today. The attractiveness of the cities 
for craftsmen, the growth of important trade 

in wine and other goods and the concentration 
of knowledge and education all contributed to 
the economic-cultural development, as did their 
proximity to the supra-regional trade centre of 
Frankfurt am Main. 


Since the 11th century civil communities and 
council constitutions were formed in the three 
cathedral cities of Speyer, Worms and Mainz. 

This development was promoted by kings and 
emperors; at the same time, it unfolded in a tense 
relationship with the episcopal rulers. During 

the 13th century, the municipal communities 
developed their own regional policy, manifested 
primarily in their involvement in peace alliances 
or municipal alliances. At around the same time, 
the three Jewish communities of Speyer, Worms 
and Mainz joined forces by way of common 
statutes. In Speyer and Worms, episcopal rule was 
largely pushed back by the citizens in the 13th 
century; in Mainz, after long and at times violent 
conflict in the 15th century, the archbishop 
asserted his rule against the council in 1462. 


The cultural-historical significance of the Upper 
Rhine cities is reflected in the fact that the 

major upheavals in the history of Christianity 
manifested themselves within their walls during 
the Reformation. Speyer and Worms, as imperial 
centres, were closely connected to the work of 
Martin Luther and the public appearance of his 
opponents. As the location for the Protestation in 
1529 involving a number of imperial princes and 
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Fig. 142: The historic centre of Speyer, with Speyer Cathedral (top 
right) and Speyer Jewry-Court (centre). Aerial photograph, 
current state 
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Fig. 143: The burning of Oppenheim (left), Worms (centre) and Speyer (right) during the War of the Palatine 
Succession, 1689. Sepia drawing by Johann Peter Hamman, 1690 


cities, Speyer is still considered to be a collective 
place of identity primarily among adherents of 
the Protestant faith. Today, both the seat of the 
Protestant Church of the Palatinate (Protestant 
State Church) and the episcopal see of a Catholic 
diocese are found in Speyer. 


In the early modern era, however, the cities 

and their surrounding areas were located in a 
strategically important corridor along the Rhine. 
Thus, they were also affected by many war events 
that were connected to the expansion policy 

of internal imperial and European powers. In 
the 17th century the inhabitants of this region 
particularly suffered from warfare due to their 
proximity to the French border. King Louis XIV 
(reigned 1643-1715) attempted to enforce 

the expansion of his rule to the East and to 

the course of the Rhine. During the War of the 
Palatine Succession (1688-1697), the cities of 


Worms and Speyer were systematically burned 
on 23 May 1689 after months of occupation. 
Characteristically, both cities managed to 
overcome the war damage quickly, which was 
helped by the affluence created in diverse trading 
activities, primarily the wine trade. 


At the end of the 18th century, after the French 
Revolution (1789) and as a reflection of the 
reinvigorated French policy of annexation 
towards the Rhine, Mainz and its surrounding 
area were occupied in 1792 by French troops. 
The entire territory along the left bank of the 
Rhine came under the provisional rule of France 
until 1794. The subsequent integration of the 
region into the Napoleonic state promoted — 
as was the case in many other areas too - the 
secularisation and emancipation of civil society 
in the Catholic-dominated centres of Speyer, 
Worms and Mainz. In 1803, even prior to the 


formal ending of the Holy Roman Empire (1806), 
the existence of the three cities as Free Imperial 
Cities came to an end. Following the Congress 

of Vienna and with the creation of the German 
Confederation 1814/15, Mainz and Worms were 
awarded to the Grand Duchy of Hesse, while 
Speyer came under Bavarian rule. During the 
19th century, the Hessian provincial capital, 
Mainz, and the Bavarian district capital, Speyer, 
evolved into modern administrative cities. Worms 
developed into an industrial city, characterised 
predominantly by textile and leather 
manufacturing and processing. Industrialisation 
in the region was advanced thanks to the early 
connection to the railway network in the German 
Confederation, some of it during the first half of 
the 19th century, as well as to the development 
of the Rhine ports. The accompanying growth in 
population repeatedly required extensive urban 
expansion measures in all three cities. Modern 
civil and politicised societies in the tradition 

of their municipal self-image were emerging 

in Speyer, Worms and Mainz even prior to the 
foundation of the German Empire in 1871; 
however, during this period the number of low- 
income day-labourers who were accommodated 
in settlements in the expanded urban area also 
increased. 


Prior to the First World War the militarisation of 
the cities and their surrounding areas took place 
under Prussian rule. Extensive garrisons and 
barracks were built, some of which still shape 
the cityscape today. Between 1914 and 1918, 
the border region was once again the scene of 
frequent military conflict. 


On the left bank of the Rhine, which was occupied 
by France until 1930, social and economic 
deprivation was rampart. It found an outlet in 
political radicalisation, particularly after the 
beginning of the Great Depression. Therefore, 
after the withdrawal of the French troops, the 
National Socialist movement became very 
popular with large parts of the population, 
including the cities Speyer, Worms and Mainz. 
From 1933, National Socialist rule heralded the 


preliminary end of the heterogeneous urban 
culture that had evolved over centuries, and 
enforced unrestricted uniformity in all areas of life 
by way of the Synchronisation (Gleichschaltung) 
of all intermediate instances and a dominant 
racist ideology. The continuity of Jewish life in 
the entangled Jewish-Christian urban societies, 
some of which went back a thousand years, was 
almost completely destroyed by the systematic 
expulsion, deportation and murder of the Jewish 
population. 


During the Second World War, the border cities 
and military hospital cities were often targets of 
allied bombers, particularly towards the end of 
the war, due to their proximity to the Siegfried 
Line and their function in what was referred to 
as the Western Air Defence Zone. As a result, the 
inner cities, still medieval in character, as well as 
other cultural sites were destroyed or damaged. 
During the final months of the war the bridges 
over the Rhine, which had served as key supply 
and escape routes, were destroyed in all three 
cities. 


In 1945, after the end of the war, Speyer, 
Worms and Mainz and their surrounding areas 
were all within the French occupation zone. 
Residential and commercial properties and 
historical buildings were rebuilt within a few 
years. In 1946, as part of the political new order 
of the occupation of West Germany by British, 
American and French allies, Mainz became the 
capital city of the new federal state Rhineland- 
Palatinate. 


The region is characterised to this day by its 
central European location and its inherent 
cultural diversity. It has largely benefited since 
1946 from the Franco-German rapprochement 
and reconciliation as well as from economic, 
social and political integration within the 
framework of the European Union. Being part of 
the prosperous Rhine-Main region and the Rhine- 
Neckar metropolitan area, it is also part of a large 
economic and cultural network with bordering 
regions of Germany and other European states. 
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Fig. 144: Commemorating the founding of the first synagogue (miqdash me ‘at) in Worms by Ya ‘agov bar David 
and his wife Rahel. Sandstone inscription, 1034, current state (detail) 





2.b.1.2 History and Development of ShUM Sites 
of Speyer, Worms and Mainz 


The following overview starts out with a 
chronological survey of the history and 
development of ShUM Sites of Speyer, Worms and 
Mainz. In Part 2.b.2, the presentation will again be 
arranged according to the four component parts 
of the nominated property. 


From the foundation until 1349 


In the middle of the 10th century at the latest a 
Jewish community emerged in Mainz. According 
to later testimony, members of a prominent 
family of scholars, the Qalonymos family (named 
after a recurrent name of their male descendants), 
immigrated from Italy in 917. The Jews of the 
Rhineland considered Mainz as their "mother 
community". Around the year 1000, a community 
emerged in Worms and in 1084 one in Speyer 
followed. The earliest written testimonies include 
the building inscription on the synagogue in 
Worms Synagogue Compound dated [4]794 AM 

(= 1034 ce) and the oldest grave inscriptions in 
Mainz and Worms from the middle of the 11th 
century. 


Settlement north of the Alps, outside the 
Mediterranean cultural region and on the 

border of former Roman civilisation, clearly 
offered the Jewish protagonists special 
economic opportunities. However, it also 

posed considerable challenges for families 

and communities. Being at a remove from the 
traditional centres of Jewish scholarship required 
and fostered independence in their decisions 
relating to religious matters. In view of the 
isolation in a non-Jewish environment, Jewish 
life could only be guaranteed by means of close 
relationships with Christian authorities. Against 
this backdrop, the cultural blossoming of the early 
Ashkenazic communities appears all the more 
surprising. 


The active involvement of the local bishops 
in the settlement and legal protection of the 


Jewish minority in the urban centres of their 
dioceses is characteristic for the development of 
the Jewish communities during this period. The 
establishment of Jewish residential districts and 
the creation of burial grounds outside of the city 
with a view to a permanent presence, form an 
integral part of the co-ordinated development of 
these urban centres, not only from an economic 
and political but also from a religious point of 
view. This intention is tangibly summarised in the 
1084 document by the Speyer bishop, Rüdiger 
Huozman, in the concept of the "honor" of his 
City. 


The term Ashkenaz first appears in the Bible (1 Mos. 
10:3), where it refers to an ethnic group in the North. 
Jews have used it for the regions of the German 
Empire north of the Alps since the High Middle Ages. 
The Jewish culture in this region developed its own 
profile between the 10th and 13th centuries. The 
ShUM communities contributed considerably to this. 
The Ashkenazic Jewish tradition is marked by the 
extensive study of the Jewish texts of Late Antiquity 
(especially the Talmud) and by profound piety. The 
Ashkenazic Jewish tradition flourished in eastern 
Europe during the modern era and has remained alive 
to this day. 





Residential quarters for the Jews were generally 
established in central urban locations. In the case 
of Mainz, there is evidence in written sources 

and archaeological findings of their proximity to 
the cathedral and to market activities. In Speyer, 
the site of the later Speyer Jewry-Court near 

the cathedral was elaborately prepared for the 
construction of the synagogue and the mikveh. 
The new synagogue was inaugurated here in 1104. 
Most Jews relocated to this community centre 
from the early 12th century. Individual houses 

in Jewish ownership were still near the Jewish 
cemetery in the suburb of Altspeyer in 1337. The 
Jewish quarter in Worms, at the northern outskirts 
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of the city, but within the city fortifications, is an Jewish communities had to ensure that they 


exception here, the reason being that Jews took acquired as long a tenure as possible for the 
over this quarter that was formerly occupied by grounds in question. This occurred in Mainz 
Friesian long-distance traders; in no way was it and possibly in Worms, too, by the turn of the 
economically peripheral. millennium; in Speyer it formed part of the 
settlement agreement with Bishop Rüdiger 


Jewish alleys and quarters in the Middle Ages Huozman concluded in 1084. The number of 
Jewish cemeteries in Ashkenaz continued to 
be limited until the Late Middle Ages due the 
considerable requirements mentioned above. 
With a few exceptions, they could only be found 
before the gates of cities in which there was an 
established and well-regarded Jewish community. 
As a general rule, only a Jewish settlement that 
could afford not only a synagogue (and perhaps 
a mikveh) but also a cemetery was considered 
a gehilla [community]. The inhabitants of the 
smaller Jewish settlements in the surrounding 
area who buried their dead here also had to 
appear before the Jewish court in the community 
and generally contributed to the taxes from the 
Yr ^ «3 qehilla to the non-Jewish authorities. All three 

N | ShUM communities had cemeteries that were 
demonstrably used by the Jews in the surrounding 
areas. 





Religious imperatives, but also the need of protection 
against anti-Jewish violence, are the reasons why 
Jews in the western Christian diaspora of the Middle 
Ages primarily lived in common residential districts, 
where the synagogue was the social centre. The 
location of the Jewish quarter was generally the 
result of local urban development. In many places, 
Jewish and Christian families lived side-by-side. The 
emergence of separate ghettos was a development 
of the 15th to 17th centuries (Frankfurt a. M. 1462, 
Venice 1516, Mainz 1662). It must not be confused 
with the medieval housing and living conditions. 


Episcopal guarantees of protection, details of 
which were handed down for the first time from 
Speyer in 1084, set the legal framework for 

the day-to-day Jewish life within this Western 
Christian environment. They contained concrete 
safeguards regarding physical safety and 
protection against forced baptism. Moreover, 
they granted the Jewish community its own 
court of jurisdiction. In most cases, actions 
against Jews had to be brought before a Jewish 
court. The episcopal regulations for Speyer and 
Worms were expanded upon in 1090 by Emperor 
Henry IV and were confirmed in Worms in 1157 





Fig. 145: Judengasse in Worms, current situation by King Frederick | Barbarossa. In 1236, Emperor 
Frederick Il expanded their scope to apply to "all 

The cemeteries of the Jewish communities were Jews of Germany". Due to their being assumed 
established outside of the urban perimeter, into the privileges for the Jews of Austria and 
which reflected both the custom in Late Bohemia in the 13th century and their repeated 
Antiquity and also provisions of the religious confirmation, the provisions negotiated in the 
laws (halakha) of the Jewish tradition. In view ShUM communities had historical influence in the 
of ensuring undisturbed peace of the dead, the Ashkenazic cultural region for many centuries. 
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Fig. 146: Charter granted by Bishop Rüdiger of Speyer to the Jews settling in his city, 1084. 13th-century 
manuscript copy 
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The Jewish communities created institutions 
with firm organisational structures. Prominent 
scholars led the ShUM communities to their 
first cultural efflorescence. Their study halls 
(yeshivot) were visited by students from distant 
places. Gershom ben Yehuda (d. 1028), revered 
as Me 'or ha-Gola ("Light of the Exile"), is 
considered to be an outstanding founding figure 
of Ashkenazic Judaism, primarily due to his 
pioneering decrees (tagganot) on Jewish law. The 
famous Bible and Talmud commentator, Shlomo 
ben Yishaq of Troyes (Rashi, d. 1104) studied in 
Mainz and Worms. His commentaries are still an 
indispensable part of almost all editions of the 
Babylonian Talmud today. 


This cultural development was brutally disrupted 
by the pogroms during the first Crusade in 

1096. The killings particularly affected the 
communities in Mainz and Worms. The survivors 
sought to come to terms with the gruesome 
events in unique Hebrew reports and synagogue 
dirges. They testify to the devastation of the 
synagogue in Worms Synagogue Compound 

and the destruction of the Mainz synagogue 

by a fire. The sources about the persecution of 
1096 highlight the significance of the burial of 
the martyrs (gedoshim, "saints") in the Jewish 
cemeteries. In an almost paradoxical way, the 
painful experience strengthened the religious 
bonds of the survivors to the places where these 
events had occurred. Regular visits to the "graves 
of the righteous" on the High Holidays and the 
ritualised remembrance on the anniversary of 
their death firmly anchored the cemeteries of the 
communities in the mental map of Ashkenazic 
Jews. 


In 1146/47, during preparations for the Second 
Crusade new anti-Jewish agitation took place, and 
in the run-up to the Third Crusade in 1187/88 the 
Jews in the ShUM communities found themselves 
in a precarious situation. Regarding 1146/47, 
sources report of many martyrs but not about 
damage to the community buildings. During this 
time, the ShUM communities indeed took part in 
the general boom of the cities, which manifested 


itself in much construction activity. In Worms, 
according to the dated building inscriptions, the 
oldest synagogue was replaced in the Jewish year 
of [4|935 (= 1174/75 ce) with a new building; 

the completion of the mikveh eleven years later 

is also an indication of the growth of the Jewish 
community and of the elevated social status of its 
leading families. 


According to the account in a Hebrew chronicle, 
during a pogrom in Speyer in February or March 
1196 not only were the houses in the Jewish 
quarter set on fire, beginning with the Rabbi's 
house, but also the synagogue. 


Duke Otto, the brother of Emperor Henry VI, had 
the perpetrators punished and forced the citizens 
of Speyer to reinstate the Jewish houses and 

the synagogue (the "lesser sanctuary", miqdash 
me at) "to their original state". In the same year, 
the family of the famous scholar and mystic R. 
El'azar ben Yehuda 
(referred to as the 
Roqeah, d. c1230), 
was attacked by 
crusaders. 


Fl ‘azar’s wife, 
Dolce, and his two 
daughters were 
murdered, and the | 
poignant liturgical 
poetry of Fl ‘azar 
bears testimony 
to this. It is 
possible that the 
inscription on the 
preserved pillar 
fragment from the 
women’s shul in 
Worms Synagogue | 
Compound, where Í | ; 
a "Bellette" is 
praised, was 
dedicated to the 
memory of his 
elder daughter. 





Fig. 147: Commemorative inscripton for „dame 
Bellette", possibly the daughter of R. El ‘azar 
ben Yehuda murdered in 1196. Sandstone 
fragment, richly ornamented, 13th century, 
current state 





Fig. 148: A woman immersing in the mikveh while her 
husband is waiting for her in bed. Manuscript 
illumination, Mainz region, 1420s 


The confrontation with repeated violence on 

the part of the majority Christian population 
profoundly affected the spiritual and religious 
development of the ShUM communities. 
Remembrance of the martyrdom of those who 
preferred to accept death rather than be forced 
into baptism contributed to a deepened sense of 
being a "holy community" (gehilla qedosha). This 
concept is reflected in the design of community 
buildings and in headstone inscriptions. The 
elaborate construction of monumental mikveh 
buildings, the earliest European examples of 
which are preserved in Speyer (approx. 1120) 
and Worms (1185/86), underlines the identity- 
forming significance of ritual purity in Judaism. 
The ritual immersion bath taken by Jewish men 
prior to the Day of Atonement is attested in 
Ashkenazic sources as early as the 11th century; 
furthermore, it was the custom to visit the 
mikveh before the New Year festival and before 


other High Holidays, when the Jews from the 
surrounding areas also came into the city. The 
cantor, of whom high ethical standards were 
demanded, was expected to undergo ritual 
immersion before leading community prayers, 
and a Torah scribe was expected to do so before 
taking up his work. For women, one of the 
requirements was that they visit the mikveh after 
the end of their menstrual period; only after 
that was a married couple permitted to have 
sexual intercourse again - the Tagqanot ShUM 
not even permitted eating together before that. 
The writings of the "Pious of Germany" (Haside 
Ashkenaz) - particularly those of Yehuda ben 
Shmu 'el he-Hasid ("the Pious”) of Regensburg 

(d. 1217), descended from a Speyer family, and 
of the above-mentioned Worms scholar, Fl ‘azar 
ben Yehuda - clearly underline the fundamental 
importance of ritual cleansing in the mikveh for a 
Jewish community. 


The construction of large women's shuln — first in 
Worms (1212/13) and Speyer (middle of the 13th 
century) — demonstrates an increased sensitivity 
regarding the presence of men and women in the 
same sacred space; at the same time, it offers an 
innovative solution to the problem. An inscription 
fragment bears witness to a women's shul in 
Mainz around 1283 at the latest. 





Fig. 149: Inscription commemorating donations made 
towards repairs to the synagogue in Mainz, 
,to set right and amend the damage to the 
roofs and the gate of the synagogue for men 
and for women". This is the earliest mention 
of a women's shul in Mainz. Sandstone, after 
1283 
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Characteristic of the women’s shuln in Worms 

and Speyer was the connection to the synagogue 
through a small door and narrow listening 
windows. The latter enabled the women to 
partake in the prayer service without the men 
seeing them. The door, also called Jüdischtür (from 
the Yiddish word jüdischen, "to circumcise"), was 
essentially used to pass a young boy on the day of 
his circumcision from the women to the men who 
were responsible for carrying out this ritual act in 
the synagogue. Both construction elements can 
be found in different places in later synagogue 
complexes. The headstone inscriptions from the 
13th century in Old Jewish Cemetery Worms for 
women who served as cantors in the women's 
shul are unique. 


In all three ShUM communities, community halls 
are attested since the High Middle Ages; their 
foundations are only preserved in Worms. The 
Jewish community hall was used for different 
purposes. Its traditional designation as a "dance 
hall" or "bridal house" (testified in Worms for 
the first time in the 15th century) refers to its 
function as a ceremonial hall for weddings and 
other festivities in the community. Very often 
many guests arriving from other towns and cities 
had to be accommodated here. 


The same applied to the High Holidays from New 
Year through Yom Kippur, when the Jews from 

the surrounding areas visited the synagogue, 

the mikveh and the cemetery of the central 
community. In the courtyard of the bridal house, 
a festive bonfire was lit on the holiday of Rejoicing 
of the Torah (Simhat Torah). In addition, the 
community hall was used as a hospice (hegdesh), 
where the poor and ill found temporary 
accommodation. 


In the 13th century, the synagogue in Speyer 
Jewry-Court was modernised in a current style 
when the women's shul was adjoined. Apparently, 
demographic growth required not only the 
cemetery grounds in Worms to be expanded. 

The cemeteries in Worms and Speyer were now 
extensively walled in. 


The yeshivot of the three communities were in 
contact with other centres of Jewish learning 
north of the Alps (Ashkenaz) and in northern 
France (Sarfat), but also in Italy and Bohemia. The 
closely-connected communities of Speyer, Worms 
and Mainz formed a unique association during the 
12th century, which becomes very obvious around 
1220 when they passed joint statues — referred 

to as Taqqanot Qehillot ShUM, Ordinances of the 
Communities of Speyer, Worms and Mainz. 


The leading scholars of their generation were 
involved in drafting and signing these statutes. 
The Taqqanot ShUM regulate ritual and 
matrimonial problems and also issues relating 

to the community constitution (for example, 
imposing the ban) and how to deal with Christian 
rulers and neighbours. They document the 
supra-regional claim to leadership of the three 
communities, which also finds expression in other 
sources from the 13th and early 14th centuries. 


Since the middle of the 13th century, in addition 
to the weakened monarchy and the bishops, 

the Christian communes achieved increasing 
influence over the legal and political status of 
the Jewish communities. With regard to the 
relationship between Christians and Jews, it 

was characteristic from the beginning of the 
14th century that Jews too were addressed as 
"Citizens". 


Since the reign of Emperor Louis IV the Bavarian 
(reigned 1314-1347), tax claims on Jews in 

the ShUM communities were increasingly 
assigned to local supporters of the emperor. 

On such occasions the community buildings 
and cemeteries were often set as securities for 
the payments. However, tensions between the 
Christian rulers and the communes could pose a 
danger for the Jews. 


This was particularly evident under King 

Charles IV (reigned 1346-1378), who signed over 
the Jews in Worms "with life and assets" to the 
local commune as early as 4 January 1348. 


Fig. 150: How to become a Jewish citizen in Worms according to the municipal statutes of the early 14th century. 
Manuscript copy, early 15th century 
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The ShUM communities found themselves 
seriously threatened when pogroms erupted 

in the wider region from the late 13th century. 
There appears to have been a pogrom in Mainz as 
early as June 1281, which is recorded in the grave 
inscription for the martyr Me ir ben Abraham ha- 
Kohen in the Memorial Cemetery. The renewed 
persecution of the community in Mainz in 1283 
was a shock to the Jews across the entire Empire, 
as noted by a Christian chronicler. A house for 
Jews afflicted by leprosy is mentioned for the first 
time in relation to a pogrom in April 1343. It was 
located in Germersheim under the rule of the 
Mainz cathedral chapter and was administered 
by a member of the Jewish community in Speyer, 
who in turn was killed in 1349. The leper- 

house, not coincidentally in a town close to the 
ShUM communities, was up until then the only 
institution of its kind in Ashkenaz. No part of the 
building is preserved. 


The three communities were largely wiped 

out by the mass murders at the time of the 
Black Death in 1349. The advent of the plague, 
which had reappeared in Europe around 1347, 
was preceded by rumours that the Jews were 
spreading the disease by poisoning the wells and 
waters. Between the end of 1348 and 1350, the 
Jewish communities across the entire Empire, 
with few exceptions, were affected by pogroms 
and mass executions. The Jewish community in 
Speyer was exterminated on 10 or 25 January 
1349, the community in Worms on 1 March 1349 
and the community in Mainz on 23 August. The 
synagogues were also affected in the course of 
this persecution. 


From 1349 to the emergence of the Haskalah 
(1770-1780) 


Only a few years after the pogroms, Jews were 
allowed back into Worms (1353), Speyer (1354) 
and Mainz (1356); the ShUM communities are 
therefore among the earliest communities to 

be re-established after the disaster. However, 
they found themselves confronted with new 
requirements regarding their communal property. 


In both Worms and Speyer, King Charles IV had 
transferred houses and community buildings 

to the respective communes in 1348 and 1349, 
and other Christian rulers also registered claims 
to them. In Mainz similar circumstances can be 
deduced from the fact that the former Jewish 
houses in the Late Middle Ages were leased out by 
the city as "Jewish heritage". 


In Speyer, renovation work was carried out on the 
enclosure and the roof of the synagogue in 1354; 
only part of the cemetery grounds was returned 
to the Jewish community. The synagogue in 
Worms Synagogue Compound was redesigned 
during the second half of the 14th century in the 
current Gothic style; a preserved fragment of a 
donors inscription refers to this work. Between 
the synagogue and women’s shul, the synagogue 
courtyard was expressed architecturally with 
seating alcoves on each side. 
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Fig. 151: “His house was as open as the desert”: 
Headstone for Barukh ben Eli ezer, a 
benefactor (nadiv) of the community in 
Speyer who is praised for his successful 
efforts "in times of wrath". Inscription on 
sandstone, 1365 


In the case of Mainz, the first mention of a Jewish 
burial after 1349 appears in a written source 
relating to 1356; the earliest headstone preserved 
from the time after 1349 dates from 1365. In 
Speyer, the headstone of Barukh ben Eliezer from 
the same year bears witness to his commitment 
to his community in difficult times. In Worms, 
the dense row of preserved grave inscriptions is 
continued with a double headstone from 1358. 


It took about two decades until the Talmud 
schools in the communities were able to pick up 
again from their former significance. In 1381 the 
Taqqanot ShUM were reissued. At the beginning of 
the 15th century, the yeshiva of Rabbi Ya aqov ben 
Moshe ha-Levi Molin of Mainz once again became 
a far-reaching centre of scholarship. 


Under the influence of political and economic 
crises, the attitude of the surrounding Christian 
society towards Jews changed in the Late Middle 
Ages. From about 1390 on, there were numerous 
expulsions of Jews from the urban centres and 
the baronial lands within the territory of the 
Holy Roman Empire. If and when such expulsion 
was to happen depended largely on the conflicts 
between municipal councils and communities, 
city rulers and the monarchy, and also on the 
diplomatic resistance of the Jewish communities. 


In 1438, the Jews in Mainz were expelled by the 
local municipal council. Under pressure from 
the arch-episcopal ruler of the city, Jews were 
temporarily allowed back into Mainz. However, 
in the wake of the expulsion, the commune had 
many headstones removed from Old Jewish 
Cemetery Mainz and used them to build a large 
fortification on the banks of the Rhine. At that 
time parts of the cemetery were used for growing 
wine. These assaults can be interpreted as an 
attack on the centuries-old roots of the Jews in 
the city and region. 


In 1470, Archbishop Adolf Il of Nassau, for his part, 
expelled the Jews from the entire archdiocese; 

in 1473 the synagogue in Mainz was converted 

to a Christian chapel. The Jews from the areas 


Surrounding Mainz were apparently permitted to 
continue using Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz and 
the mikveh in the house "Zum Kalten Bad", as 
attested by the certificates of appointment for 

a Jewish administrator of these facilities from 
1492, 1515 and 1518. In the city of Mainz, a new 
Jewish community was founded again from 
1583. However, in accordance with electoral 
"Ordinances of the Jewry" in 1662 and 1671, the 
Jews were relegated to a ghetto that was set 
apart from the older Jewish residential district 
and whose history was to last until the end 

of the Ancien Régime. In the further course of 
history, the entire ensemble of medieval Jewish 
community buildings in Mainz were lost due to 
the repeated impacts of war and extensive urban 
development in the 20th century. 


Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz was used by the Jews 
from the surrounding areas as a burial site, and 
from the end of the 16th century until the late 
19th century the Jews from the city of Mainz used 
it as well. The cemetery "auf dem Judensand" 

in Mainz has retained its significance as a place 
of Jewish identity for Magensa [Mainz] and the 
ShUM communities ever since. Among other 
things, the Jewish funeral brotherhood erected a 
memorial stone here in [5]522 AM (= 1761/62 cE) 
to the liturgical poet R. Shim 'on ben Yishaq the 
Great (d. c1020). 


The history of the Jewish community of Speyer in 
the Late Middle Ages was marked by instability, 
which was expressed in temporary expulsions 
from 1405 and readmissions. It would appear 
that the last remaining members of the Jewish 
community left the city towards the end of 

the 15th century. The Speyer Jews had still paid 
the bishop 100 florins for the synagogue and 
women's shul as late as 1469. However, by 1490 
the building complex was no longer in Jewish 
ownership but in municipal hands. After 1528, it 
was converted into a municipal armoury. As such, 
it was affected by the fire destruction of the city 
in 1689. The building structures above ground 
were left in ruins. They were later leased out but 
not rebuilt. 
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As early as the 18th century, they aroused the 
academic interest of the Protestant scholar, 
Georg Litzel (1694—1761), and his student 
Wilhelm Friedrich Kuhlmann, who described the 
monuments in precise detail. 


Despite the fact that large parts of the Jewish 
cemetery in Speyer had been allotted since the 
15th century and leased by the city to non-Jews, 
the few Jews who lived in Speyer during the early 
modern era were still able to use plots for burial 
on the grounds first mentioned in 1084 until 

the New Jewish cemetery was opened in 1888. 
However, a large part of the complex was in use 
from at least 1617 by the Speyer Elendenherberge 
(hostel for the wretched) and, in the 18th century, 
by the municipal orphanage. A small strip of land 
south of the complex was given to the Jews in 
1729 for burials. In 1823, the Jewish Community 
acquired a burial site near Klara-Kloster-Weg, 
which, however, was soon full. In 1888, the Jewish 
cemetery at the municipal cemetery on the 
Wormser Landstra[se was opened, which is still in 
use today. 


From the time after the pogrom of 1349, 
headstones had reportedly been removed from 
the Jewish cemetery and used by the city as 
building material. Around the middle of the 18th 
century, Litzel published two recovered Hebrew 
grave inscriptions from the Middle Ages. To date, 
fifty headstones from the Middle Ages were 
retrieved during construction works in Speyer 
and preserved. They date from between 1112 
and 1443. Some of them are on exhibition in 
the Museum SchPIRA on the grounds of Speyer 
Jewry-Court in the city centre. The others are in 
the repositories of the Historical Museum of the 
Palatinate in Speyer. 


In contrast to almost all urban Jewish 
communities in the Empire, the community in 
Worms was not expelled in the 15th/16th century; 
uniquely, there was a continuity of community, 

its buildings and cemetery over 900 years, into 
the first half of the 20th century. On the occasion 
of the Diet of Worms, Count Palatine Philipp 
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Fig. 152: Detailed description of the synagogue 
and women's shul in Speyer Jewry-Court, 
published by Georg Litzel, viceregent of the 


local grammar school, in 1759 


and his son Louis V even visited the synagogue 

in April or May 1495, and in July of the following 
year the German Queen Bianca Maria Sforza, wife 
of Emperor Maximilian |, did so too. Around this 
time the city commune in Worms was creating 

a primeval past for itself in legendary reference 
to the people of the Vangiones, documented, for 
example, in the redesign of the town hall. 


At the same time, it was told among both Jews 
and Christians that the Jewish community of 

the city went far back into the pre-Christian 
past. A final attempt at expelling the Jews 

from Worms was undertaken by the municipal 
council in 1558. However, the Jewish community 
successfully defended itself in court and by means 
of diplomatic intervention with the Emperor. 
The new, municipal "Jewry-Ordinance" of 1570 
marked the end of these expulsion attempts. 

A characteristic element of the status quo in 


the early modern era is the fact that the Jewish 
quarter of Worms was now separated by lockable 
gates, the key to which was administered by the 
Jewish community attendant. 


There were serious riots against the Jews of 
Worms around Easter 1615, similar to the unrest 
in Frankfurt am Main (the Fettmilch uprising). 
They resulted in their temporary expulsion from 
the city. During the two-week period before the 
Palatinate troops intervened against the rebels, 
the synagogue complex was also ravaged. 


The beadle, Liwa Kirchheim, who lived during the 
events, mentions the synagogue, the women's 
shul, the "men's study hall" and "the building in 
front of the women's synagogue" as being among 
the buildings that were damaged. According to 
the later report of his successor, Yuspa Shammash 
(d. 1678), of the important elements "nothing 
but the Sacred Ark, the door of the synagogue 
and part of the Yehuda he-Hasid Wall" remained. 
Kirchheim also reported of old manuscripts that 
were found in the rubble, which indicates that 
the loft of the synagogue was also destroyed, 
where the geniza (7 depot) is traditionally found, 
and where discarded pieces of Hebrew writing 
are stored. (Some of the books that were later 
acquired in Worms between 1685 and 1691 by 
the Chief Rabbi of Prague, David ben Abraham 
Oppenheim, are also from this geniza). 


Thanks to the intervention of the Emperor, the 
municipal authorities and the Elector of the 
Palatinate, the Jews were enabled to return to 
Worms in January 1616. The reinstatement of 
the synagogue provided an opportunity at the 
same time to redesign it in the Renaissance style. 
In September 1619, community worship was 
resumed here. In addition, the community leader, 
David Oppenheim zur Rose (d. 1642), funded the 
construction of the yeshiva building at the west 
side of the synagogue (1623/24). It is debatable 
whether the new study hall was erected on the 
site of a previous building destroyed in 1615 or 
whether the older "men's study hall" was within 
the community hall. 





Fig. 153: "Was sich zu Wormbs mit den Juden und 
Burgern begeben": Contemporary pamphlet 
on the anti-Jewish popular uprising in 
Worms, 1615 


The Jewish community had already opposed the 
removal of headstones from Old Jewish Cemetery 
Worms by municipal workers in 1519. The peace 
of the dead was disturbed on a number of 
occasions during the 16th and 17th centuries due 
to interventions relating to the city fortification. 
A distinction must be made between these 
changes and the acts of desecration of the Jewish 
cemetery during the anti-Jewish popular uprising 
of Easter 1615. Liwa Kirchheim claimed that 

"a few hundred headstones" and the house of 
prayer for the dead were destroyed. The rebuilding 
of the Tahara House (1626) is also traced back 

to a donation by David Oppenheim zur Rose, as 
attested by the founder's inscription and the 
memorial book of the Jewish community. 


On 31 May 1689, Worms Synagogue Compound 
was caught up in the systematic destruction 

of the whole city by fire, by the troops of 

the French King Louis XIV. The occupation 
troops subsequently used the relatively well- 
preserved building as a stable; the citizens of 
Worms who returned before the Jews used it 
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Fig. 154: "Worms": 18th-century painting in the wooden 
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synagogue of Mahilioü (today Belarus) destroyed in 
1938. The painting, featuring the emblematic dragon 
(Wurm) known from Jewish and Christian legends, 
was originally placed opposite a similar painting 
showing “Jerusalem”. This copy was drawn in 1915/16 
by the artist El Lissitzky and published in the Yiddish 
journal Milgroim in 1923 


as a granary. Important religious artefacts had 
been evacuated by the members of the Jewish 
community and taken into temporary exile to 
Metz. Donations were collected in the western 
Ashkenazic communities for the restoration 
works. After the return of the Jews in 1699, the 
synagogue was restored and parts of the interior 
were modernised. For the mikveh in Worms a 
modern repair phase is also recorded that can be 
connected to damage incurred during the years 
1615 to 1689. 


With the conquest and burning down of Worms in 
1689 and after the Peace of Ryswick in 1699, the 
Baroque city fortification was no longer required. 
For this reason, after returning in 1699, the Jewish 
community was able to use the rampart adjacent 
to the old part of the cemetery for burials. About 
1200 graves were established here until the 

early 20th century. This is how the distinctive 
difference came about between a lower “old” and 
the upper “new” part of the “Heiliger Sand” in 
Worms. 


Despite these challenges, the Holy Community 
of Worms remained a significant centre of 
Jewish jurisprudence (with many /mperial 
Rabbis), of scholarship and proverbial piety. 

In addition, due to the expulsions from the 
other old centres of Jewish culture in Ashkenaz 
—or, as in Mainz and Frankfurt, due to their 
geographic relocation within the cities — they 
became the most important focus of memories 
Surrounding medieval Ashkenazic Jewish life. 
These memories were frequently connected 

to specific places in the Jewish quarter, to the 
synagogue complex and to Old Jewish Cemetery 
Worms. This is evident from the reports about the 
discovery of old manuscripts in the attic of the 
synagogue and from historic sagas and legends 
that were recorded in the 17th century by the 
two synagogue beadles, Liwa Kirchheim and 
Yuspa Shammash. The example that is still best- 
known today is the recess in the west wall of the 
women's shul. 





Fig. 155: The “Yehuda he-Hasid wall": Recess in the 
west wall of the women's shul in Worms 
Synagogue Compound. Photograph by 
Christian Herbst, c1900 








Fig. 156: The south-western part of Worms before the fire of 1689. At the center, Old Jewish Cemetery Worms is situated 
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between the medieval town wall and the Baroque ramparts. Sepia drawing by Friedrich Wilhelm Hamman, 1690 


It was told that it opened when the mother of a 
later Rabbi, Yehuda he-Hasid ("the Pious"), had 

to dodge a cart that was racing by in the narrow 
alley. Yehuda was not from Worms at all; he died 
in Regensburg in 1217, where he was also born, his 
father was from Speyer. The legend suggests that 
Worms had become the most important place of 
Jewish identity of "old Ashkenaz”. R. Hayim Azulay, 
who visited the city around 1755, reinterpreted 
the legend for the first time around the mother 
of Rashi. 


Among the protagonists of such tales, the scholar 
R. El ‘azar ben Yehuda ha-Rogeah ("the ointment 


dealer”, d. c1230) is referred to as a wonder- 
working "master of the Name" (Ba al Shem), 

on account of esoteric writings. It is said that as 
early as the 13th century, "hidden" manuscripts 
were found in the "study hall of the Rogeah”. 

The account of the raid on his family in 1196 

was rediscovered in the 17th century by Yuspa 
Shammash and connected to the house "zum 
Hirschen”; the elegies El ‘azar himself wrote about 
his murdered wife, Dolce, and his daughters, 
continue to inspire many people today. Around 
1620, his grave was buried by the new rampart at 
the cemetery. 
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From the emergence of the Haskalah (1770/80) 
to the early 20th century 


From the 17th century on, interest among Jews monument inventories and surveys of art history 
and Christians in the community centres and that was becoming established as an academic 
cemeteries of the Jewish communities of Speyer, discipline, and also in many contributions by the 


Worms and Mainz increased. Among other things German-language Science of Judaism. 
this interest was roused by the — often legendary 


- references to their great age. In the middle of The gradual legal emancipation of the Jews, 

the 18th century, the synagogue and mikveh of which became evident in the opening up of the 
Speyer were described in detail by protestant early modern ghettos (1801 in Worms), went 
bourgeois scholars in their building designs. The hand in hand with an increasing reflection in 
comparison of those descriptions with today's the communities regarding their own history 
building design demonstrates that the mikveh of and identity. The Science of Judaism was well- 
the Middle Ages survived the centuries almost received by the mainly liberal-thinking Jewish 
intact and the synagogue suffered only minor communities, who embraced the ideas of Jewish 
losses. During the 19th century, the monuments enlightenment (Haskalah). The orthodox counter 
of the ShUM communities were included in the movement also referred to the traditions and 
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Fig. 157: "Souls of the Righteous”: one of the earliest publications of Hebrew headstone and building inscriptions 
in Worms, by Ludwig Lewysohn. Printed in 1855 
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NU Se d 
Fig. 158: "tpitaphs fr from the Old Israelite Cemetery 
in Worms": a page from the handwritten 
register compiled by Samson Rothschild 
and Julius Rosenthal with the help of David 
Kaufmann (Budapest), edited by Julius 
Goldschmidt on behalf of the Jewish 


Community, 1901 


exemplary roles of the ShUM communities of 

the Middle Ages. Representatives of the Jewish 
educated classes and learned Rabbis devoted 
themselves to local Jewish "antiquities", among 
which the headstones with their inscriptions 
found particular interest. The first descriptions 

of these and other inscriptions in Worms were 
already published by Moses Mannheimer in 1841 
and by the community preacher Ludwig Lewysohn 
(1819-1901) in 1855. A committee was set up 





there in 1853 "which was tasked with providing 
the necessary means of rescuing a great number 
of very old headstones from total destruction". 
According to the Jewish Community's teacher 
and archivist, Samson Rothschild (1848-1939), 
Lewysohn, among other things, had "many stones 
lifted which had sunk more than halfway into 

the ground, and attempted with great difficulty 
to decipher the letters, most of which were 
weather-beaten, with the help of old manuscript 
books". Lewysohn even had the script retraced on 
some of the epitaphs and founder's inscriptions 
that appeared important to him, for improved 
legibility. From about 1893, on the initiative of 
David Kaufmann (1852-1899), a famous Judaic 
scholar in Budapest, the epitaphs from the 

older part of the cemetery were systematically 
recorded for the first time, for which Rothschild 
and the cantor, Julius Rosenthal (1863-1934) were 
responsible. Restoration works (raising sunken 
headstones and straightening up ones that had 
fallen over) were carried out in the autumn of 
1892. Jewish headstones that were believed lost 
came to light when the warden's house at the 
entrance to the cemetery was demolished in 

1912 to make way for the current building. More 
were recovered in September 1930 from the 
underground corridor that was built under the 
rampart in the 17th century and were described in 
brief by the then community leader, /sidor Kiefer. 





Fig. 159: Headstones and headstone fragments found during the construction of the new warden's house in 1912 
set into the northern enclosing wall of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms. Photograph by Christian Herbst 
(1859-1929) 
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Worms. - Der älteste israelitische Friedhof Deutschlands. 








Eingang mit dem M'thar-Haus (1642). 


Fig. 160: "Worms: Germany's oldest Israelite cemetery - Entrance and M'thar (= Tahara) House (1642)”. Postcard, 
early 20th century. The date relates not to the building of the Tahara House (1626) but to the death of 


its donator David Oppenheim 


The Tahara House at the cemetery, whose 
appearance was sharply criticised by a modern- 
minded Jewish visitor in 1862 due to its age- 
related condition, was preserved in the design of 
the 17th century until it was partly destroyed in 
1938. It was rebuilt to the same design in 1956. 


In 1911, the New Jewish Cemetery was opened on 
the grounds of the main municipal cemetery on 
Hochheimer Hóhe. Burial in Old Jewish Cemetery 
Worms was now restricted to a series of family 
graves that were specially listed in an agreement 
drawn up with the municipal authorities in 1910. 


However, during the period of national socialist 
rule, several "half Jews", that is to say, non-Jews 
with one Jewish parent or a parent who had 
converted to Christianity, still found their final 
resting place here. 


Worms Synagogue Compound was used 
continuously by the Jewish communities and 
remained so until November 1938. The synagogue 
and the women's shul were modernised as part 


of the synagogue reform of the 19th century: An 
inscription from 1842 proudly reports about the 
renewal of the synagogue interior. The changes 
allowed the women unimpeded participation 

at worship. The traditional seating arrangement 
along the walls and around the bema was 
discontinued, and the seating in the women's shul 
was rebuilt (1845). The Baroque bema itself was 
replaced with a lectern. 


However, in the autumn of 1863, strong 
opposition in the community protested against 
plans to replace the old synagogue with a 
"contemporary" new building, with reference to 
the memories connected to it: 


"Our synagogue has survived the storms of 

a millennium! Many of our long-departed 
brothers and sisters in the dark period of 
hatred and persecution, prayed for and found 
relief and soothing for their oppressed and 
tormented hearts, many may have prepared 
themselves at this venerable site for a 
martyr's death!" 
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Fig. 161: “Third design proposal for changing the synagogue in Worms, Germany”: Plans towards a modernised 
enlargement of the old synagogue were debated in Worms between 1860 and 1863 but finally dropped. 
Architectural construction drawing, December 1861 
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From 1853 to 1858 a hospital and a retirement 
home were set up in the community hall, and the 
building was also used as a residence for the Rabbi 
and as an ancillary synagogue. 


In the 18th century a new mikveh was installed 

in the cellar of Hintere Judengasse 7. The 
Romanesque mikveh, by contrast, appears to 
have been used as a cesspool for the waste water 
of the Hintere Judengasse from the beginning of 
the 19th century. As a member of the board of 
the Altertumsverein Worms e. V. (of which many 
Jews were members), the city's archivist, August 
Weckerling, pointed this out in 1882 and brought 
the matter before the General Assembly of the 
General Association of German Historical and 
Antiquity Societies in 1883. The association 
spoke out in favour of a recovery of the mikveh. 
As soon as a sewage system was installed in the 
Judengasse, the mikveh was uncovered again 

and repaired, work which was commissioned 

by the /sraelitische Religionsgemeinde (Jewish 
Community) in 1895/96 at their own expense. 





Fig. 162: The Levy'sche Synagoge in Worms, dedicated 
in 1875 and named after its donator, 
Leopold Levy. This additional synagogue 
was originally meant for the more orthodox 
Jews in Worms, but upon completion Levy 
bequeathed it to the Jewish Community as 
a whole. In February 1945 the building was 
damaged in an air raid and in 1947 had to 
be torn down by the city. Photograph, early 
20th century 


The disputes between orthodox and modernist 
members of the Jewish communities in 

Germany were also expressed in Worms in 
tendencies towards setting up a special orthodox 
community. The fruit trader, Leopold Levy, had a 
new synagogue built for the orthodox members 
of the Jewish Community from 1869, at the 

site of a former tower in the city wall, where he 
maintained a warehouse. 


Given that a split in the community was avoided 
in Worms, the founder bequeathed what was later 
known as the Levy Synagogue on completion in 
1875 to the entire Jewish religious community. In 
the building, which referenced the old synagogue 
by way of neo-Romanesque forms, prayer now 
took place on weekdays while the old synagogue 
continued to function as the main synagogue of 
the community. 


The Levy Synagogue was ravaged in 1938 but 

not destroyed. However, it was then damaged to 

such an extent in the war that the building was in 
danger of collapsing and had to be razed in March 
1947. 


The initiative of /sidor Kiefer, who in 1924 opened 
one of the first Jewish Museums in the Weimar 
Republic in the former Jewish council chamber, 

is indicative of the new, historical interest in the 
cultural heritage of the Jewish community of 
Worms. 


In Mainz, the Jewish community of the early 
modern era was dependent on settlement in the 
ghetto set up in 1662/71 up to the end of the 
Ancien Régime. These restrictions were lifted 
under French rule (1792-1806) and the number of 
Jews increased exponentially due to immigration 
from the surrounding area. 


During the time of the Hessian Government, the 
Jewish community in the city was marked by a 
trend towards liberalisation and assimilation into 
the Christian middle class. This led to an orthodox 
counter movement which found expression 

in the foundation of a separate congregation, 
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Fig. 163: Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz: the "new section" (zone B), current state 


the /sraelitische Religionsgesellschaft ("Israelite 
Religious Society"), in 1858. Old Jewish Cemetery 
Mainz on Mombacher Stra[se was available to 

the Jews from Mainz and the surrounding area 
for burials until the New Jewish Cemetery was 
opened in 1881 at Untere Zahlbacher Stra[se. 


During the period of French administration, a 
new cemetery "for all classes" was set up in 
1803, and, initially, Jews were also forced to use 
it; however, they succeeded in having this decree 
withdrawn. The new community statutes of 1835 
contained amended provisions relating to Jewish 
burial services (the funeral brotherhood was 
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Fig. 164: Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz. Ground plan of 1891 
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abolished; the German language was allowed for 
grave inscriptions).In the 15th century, Old Jewish 
Cemetery Mainz had probably stretched as far as 
today’s Fritz-Kohl-Stra[se. After headstones were 
found on private property located in the upper 
area and in view of a possible need to expand the 
cemetery, the Jewish Community repurchased a 
large part of this land in 1862. After the abolition 
of the building restrictions in 1872 and the 
decision to open the New Jewish Cemetery at 
Untere Zahlbacher Straße, peripheral parts of the 
land in the lower south-eastern area were sold off 
between 1877 and 1897. More far-reaching plans 
existed but were never implemented. 
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The last burial to take place at Old Jewish 
Cemetery Mainz was in 1882. In 1885, in the 
North-West, a boundary wall was built towards 
Mombach. 


The section of the cemetery repurchased in 1862 
was chosen by the community for erecting "in a 
dignified and clear manner the old headstones 
once removed [from the cemetery] and found 
over the years". At the turn of the 20th century, 
the community in Mainz - both the liberal 
majority community and the orthodox break- 
away Israelite Religious Society (/sraelitische 
Religionsgesellschaft) - consciously made a 
connection again with the traditions prevalent 





during the high point of the Middle Ages. The 
headstone spolia from the period prior to 1438 
that had re-emerged since the middle of the 
19th century during the works to regulate the 
Rhine River, in railway construction and the 
de-fortification of the city, were preserved and 
gathered at the Memorial Cemetery inaugurated 
in 1926. On the initiative of the Rabbi and scholar, 
Siegmund Salfeld (1843-1926) and his successor, 
Sali Levi (1883-1941), the community in Mainz 
created a unique place of Jewish identity in this 
way. In this way, the memorial function of Old 
Jewish Cemetery Mainz reaches from the 11th 
century right until the present day. 


Fig. 165: Inauguration of the Memorial Cemetery on Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, 1926: Rabbi Sali Levi addressing 
the Jewish and Christian citizens convened for the occasion 


Shoah and Recovery 
Shoah 


The Shoah, the genocide on European Jews by 
National Socialist Germany, also intended to 
destroy sites that were a reminder of the long 
history and living culture of the Jews in Germany 
and throughout Europe. The pogroms of 9/10 
November 1938 involved countless instances 

of ill-treatment of the Jewish population and 
numerous murders of Jews in the then German 
Reich. The destruction by fire of almost all 
synagogues in Germany had an effective symbolic 
power that continues to apply until the present 
day. Of the sites of the ShUM communities that 
have their origins in the Middle Ages, the old 
synagogue in Worms was affected. 


Speyer Jewry-Court had not served as a religious 
centre for a Jewish community since the 16th 
century and thus it did not take any significant 
damage, neither on 9/10 November 1938, nor as 
a result of the war from 1939 to 1945. In Mainz, 
the buildings in the community centre from 

the Middle Ages were already lost as a result of 
earlier destructive events. The main synagogue 
which was built in 1912 in the Neustadt district of 
Mainz was set on fire in the night of the 9 to 10 
November 1938 and blown up a few days later. 
Spolia from this mighty building are still present 
today on the grounds of Old Jewish Cemetery 
Mainz. The cemetery itself was not subjected to 
any organised attacks. Apparently, during the war 
other headstones from the Middle Ages that were 
found in unknown places in the city were secretly 
deposited in the Memorial Cemetery. 


In Worms, the 900-year history of the community 
and its buildings came to a preliminary end during 
the period of the National Socialist dictatorship. 
The synagogue complex was set on fire in the 
pogrom night in 1938. The roof structure and 
interior furnishings were destroyed in the fire; 
many religious artefacts (some Torah scrolls) 
could not be saved. Other items, including the 
important archive of the Jewish Community 








Fig. 166: The burning synagogue and women's shul in Worms 
Synagogue Compound during the November Pogroms, 
10 November 1938. Contemporary photograph 


Worms, were saved due to prior confiscation. In 
1939, the walls and vaults of the synagogue were 
purposely collapsed using a hydraulic press, and in 
1944 and 1945 air raids hit this area. The mikveh, 
too, was badly damaged in 1938. The retirement 
home in the old community hall remained largely 
intact; it was misappropriated later as a "Jews' 
House" for the internment of the last remaining 
Jews in Worms, before they too were deported. 
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Fig. 167: Charred Torah scrolls and binders (wimpel) salvaged from 
the arsoned synagogue on or after 10 November 1938, 
today kept in Jewish Museum Worms 
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Fig. 168: Aerial view of the cemetery grounds damaged by aerial bombardment at the end of the Second World 


War, after 1945 


The Tahara House at Old Jewish Cemetery Worms 
was also set on fire in 1938. Otherwise, the 
grounds of the cemetery were largely spared 

the devastation. The greatest damage caused 
here was from the impact of air raids in 1944 
and 1945. Individual headstones also have bullet 
holes, suggesting close combat. 


The fact is that NSDAP (Nazi Party) plans from 

the late 1930s to erect a building for the NSDAP 
district leadership on the cemetery grounds never 
actually materialised. Unlike the situation with the 
synagogues, the preservation of Jewish cemeteries 
between 1938 and 1945 is not limited to 
exceptional cases. What is remarkable is rather the 
fact that, with Worms and Mainz, the two oldest 
and largest preserved medieval Jewish cemetery 
areas of the middle ages also survived the Shoah. 


Recovery of the synagogue compound in 
Worms 


Against the backdrop of unprecedented crime 
against European Jews, the project of recovering 
Worms Synagogue Compound achieved 
outstanding domestic and foreign political 
significance after 1945. Based on a local initiative, 
the plan found a wide response in the post-war 
society of the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Within the territory of the then German Reich 
alone, more than 1,400 synagogues and prayer 
rooms were destroyed during the night of 9 to 
10 November 1938 and in the following days, 
hundreds more were subsequently destroyed 

or misappropriated there and in areas occupied 
by German troops. Quite a number of former 
synagogues were torn down decades later. 
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Initially, the recovery of the synagogue and the 
women's shul in Worms Synagogue Compound 
— as was the case with the rebuilding of other 
cultural monuments in the city — represented 
an integral part of the efforts to rebuild local 
identity. Because it was considered to be the 
oldest synagogue in Germany, the plan at the 
same time was inextricably linked to the efforts 
of local players and West German government 
representatives to improve the international 
reputation of the young Federal Republic. It 
appeared not least as an opportunity to build new 
relationships with Jewish survivors. 


These efforts were labelled contemporaneously 
as "gestures of goodwill" and in a more 
problematic, even misleading way, as "redress" 
(Wiedergutmachung) or even "reconciliation". At 
the same time, efforts were made at local level 
to ward off demands from Jewish institutions and 
also from the State of Israel, founded in 1948, for 
the handover of the remaining religious artefacts, 
manuscripts and archival records. 


The situation in Worms was marked by the 

fact that the Jewish Community was destroyed 
as a result of emigration, deportation and 
extermination and that it seemed unlikely that 
there would ever be a community there again 
to fill the synagogue with life. The recovery and 
reconstruction of the synagogue complex is 
connected in essence to the controversial figure 
of the previously mentioned director of the 
municipal cultural institutions, Friedrich M. Illert. 
In the period after the pogrom of November 
1938, /llert had already taken charge of artefacts 
that had been rescued from the synagogue, 

and he subsequently also took back to Worms 
the Jewish community archive that had been 
confiscated by National Socialist functionaries 
and preserved it there. 


In addition, during the war years he collected 
architectural elements from the synagogue 
complex, including specifically inscriptions and 
inscription fragments. Immediately after the end 
of the war he put together an English brochure 


with Noteworthy and Memorable Facts about 
Worms, in which the Jewish antiquities were 

also highlighted. These were the subject of great 
interest among the members of the English and 
American forces in West Germany and others. 
Jewish survivors from the camps for "Displaced 
Persons" in the region also frequently visited 

the Judengasse in Worms and the destroyed 
synagogue complex. The number of Jewish 
visitors increased exponentially — observers spoke 
of "pilgrimages". The discrepancy between the 
acknowledged significance of Jewish Worms and 
the extent of the destruction left a deep and very 
often conflicting impression on them. 





Fig. 169: The re-erected north portal and parts of 
the north wall of the synagogue in Worms 
Synagogue Compound. Photograph, 1949 


lllert had made postal contact in 1945 with /sidor 
Kiefer, the former director of the Jewish Museum 
and the last leader of the Jewish Community 
Worms before the war, who now lived in New 
York. In February 1946, /llert assured him that he 
had "carefully secured all important architectural 
elements and inscriptions and stored them in the 
[municipal] museum [...] so that they [are] still 
available and can be used again’. 


Concrete plans for the recovery of the synagogue 
complex are expressed in /llert's correspondence 
from the summer of 1947 on and also appear 
from the clearance and surveying works carried 
out on the site of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms 
and in Worms Synagogue Compound. A brick wall 
was built around the synagogue ruins after 1948 
in order to prevent further loss of substance; 

the mikveh that had been buried was uncovered 
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again. In 1949, the Romanesque north portal of 
the synagogue was re-erected using the original 
stones. 


In his reports on the activities of the municipal 
cultural institutions, /llert describes the progress 
of the works since 1951 and particularly 
emphasises the advisory function of Kiefer. 


Illert had already had maintenance work carried 
out on Old Jewish Cemetery Worms in 1946, which 
continued for a number of years. In 1955/56 

the warden's house and the roof of the Tahara 
House were renewed and the entrance courtyard 
restorated. During these works, a further six 
headstones that had been walled up were 
discovered and recorded. 


After personally visiting Worms in 1953, Kiefer 
drew up a number of recommendations in 1954 
for the rebuilding of the synagogue complex, 
which took on concrete form a year later. 

lllert praised the undertaking in an article for 
the local Allgemeine Zeitung as a "memorial 

of reconciliation". In 1955, Kiefer wrote to 

former Jews from Worms asking them to sign 

a declaration to the effect that they still felt 
themselves to be part of the community and that 
they agreed with the reconstruction. This earned 
him a lot of criticism but also offers of support 
— for example, from the last Rabbi, Helmut Frank 
(1912-1989). 


In October 1956, an out-of-court settlement 

was reached in the long-term dispute between 
the city of Worms and various Jewish institutions 
regarding the future whereabouts of the archives 
and the religious artefacts from the former Jewish 
Community Worms. The intervention of then 
Federal Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer (1876-1967), 
was instrumental here. 


Large parts of the heritage were now handed 
over to the State of Israel. They are today kept 

in the Central Archives for the History of the 
Jewish People, now a department of the National 
Library of Israel in Jerusalem, and in that library's 





Fig. 170: A page from the Worms Mahzor. Written 
in Franconia in 1272, the manuscript long 
served the hazzanim (cantors) of Worms 
synagogue. It survived the Second World 
War and was given to the National Library 
of Israel as part of a restitution agreement in 
1957. The page shows the "Gates of mercy" 
morning prayer for Yom Kippur 


manuscript holdings. Microfilm copies are still 
available to scholars in the City Archives Worms. 
An agreement on this was concluded between the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the State of Israel, 
the state of Rhineland-Palatinate, the city of 
Worms and the Branche francaise de la Jewish Trust 
Company for Germany. 


In the same year 1956, the state of Rhineland- 
Palatinate and the Federal government approved 
the financial resources for the reconstruction, 
which had by now taken on the status of a 
national project and was receiving considerable 
attention internationally. 


The scientific support by the theologian and art 
historian Otto Bócher, who had already been 


involved as a student in the planning phase, 

was hugely significant for the project. Bócher's 
dissertation, Die Alte Synagoge zu Worms (The Old 
Synagogue in Worms; 1960) is still an essential 
basis for any research about the synagogue 
complex today. 


The works were carried out over four years, 
starting with "clearing the rubble" from the 
synagogue site in 1957/58 to the recovery of the 
women's shul and the Jewish council chamber and 
entrance hall to the women's shul in 1961. 


The festive opening of the restored Worms 
Synagogue Compound and the inauguration of 
the synagogue took place on 3 December 1961. 
On the same evening, Jewish worship was once 
again celebrated there. The appearance of the 
synagogue today is largely the same as it was 
prior to November 1938. However, changed 
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Fig. 171: 
3 December 1961. Historical photograph 


religious sensibilities were taken into account. 
With the agreement of /sidor Kiefer and the state 
Rabbi in Mainz, Ernst Roth, the installation of an 
organ was dispensed with. 


The introduction of organ music in the 19th 
century in the German-speaking communities 
had been particularly controversial, and after the 
Shoah, the organ was only used in a few liberal 
communities in Germany. The lack of an organ 
gallery also reflected the interest in a clear design 
of the interior. 


The synagogue in Worms Synagogue Compound 

is the property of the Jewish Community Mainz; 
the city of Worms is responsible as trustee for its 
maintenance and care. A Bar Mitzvah celebration 
took place here again on 27 January 1962. For the 
past twenty years, there has been regular worship 
in the recovered synagogue in Worms. 
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Festive opening of the recovered Worms Synagogue Compound and inauguration of the synagogue on 





Development of ShUM Sites of Speyer, Worms 
and Mainz until today 


Shortly after the war, a Jewish community was set 
up in Mainz; it was founded in October 1945 by 
survivors from the Theresienstadt ghetto. This new 
community subsequently assumed ownership of 
the Jewish cemeteries in Worms and Mainz and 

of the monuments in the synagogue complex in 
Worms after its recovery in 1961. The history of 
the community is typical for the situation in the 
Federal Republic of Germany after the Shoah: 

the number of community members remained 
static at a low level and many of them had doubts 
about the future of Jewish life in Germany. 


It was only after 1989 that the Jewish Community 
Mainz grew from about 200 to 1100 members 
due to the immigration of Jews from the CIS 
(Commonwealth of Independent States, formed 
when the former Soviet Union dissolved in 1991), 
something that involved considerable integration 
work on the part of the community. 


Since 2010, the community is once again 

a powerful presence in the city with a 
representative synagogue. The building erected 
in accordance with the design by Manuel Herz 

is on the same site as the Great Synagogue that 
was destroyed in 1938. With its choice of name - 
"Light of the Exile" — the New Synagogue refers to 
the most eminent scholar of the early Ashkenazic 
period, Rabbi Gershom ben Yehuda (Me or ha- 
Gola) of Mainz. At the same time, its design 
reflects the repeatedly fractured history of the 
Jews in Mainz and in Central Europe north of the 
Alps and in northern France and England. 


In Worms, the project of recovering the 
synagogue complex did not include the 
neighbouring old Jewish community hall, which 
had most recently been used as a retirement 
home and then as a "Jews' House". However, 
the Verein Raschi-Lehrhaus Worms e. V., an 
international association founded in Mainz in 


meeting place". Against the backdrop of the 
planned transformation of the northern municipal 
district, the community hall was demolished in 
1972. The new city archivist, Fritz Reuter, and the 
Altertumsverein Worms e. V. campaigned to have 
the "Rashi study hall" reinstated in line with the 
plans of an "international board of trustees". They 
managed to have the cellar vault of the building 
preserved, even as the demolition became 
inevitable. In the course of the new building 
(1980-1982), the vaults from the Middle Ages 
and some remains of the rising masonry were 
inspected and preserved. 


The overall proportions of the new Rashi House 
building have preserved the appearance of the 
former community hall. The Jewish Museum 
Worms, the Lower Monuments Protection 





Fig. 172: Fritz Reuter, archivist and first director of the new 
Jewish Museum Worms, explaining a model of the 
19th century synagogue and women's shul to visitors. 
Photograph, after 1982 


1968 and including the Jewish Community Mainz, 
lobbied towards turning it into a "study and a 
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Authority, the City Archives Worms and the Photo 
Archives Worms are housed there today. 


Regrettably, Old Jewish Cemetery Worms was 
desecrated on a number of occasions, even 

after 1945. It is likely that its special symbolic 
character has contributed to it being the target of 
antisemitic vandalism repeatedly between 1952 
and 2006. Stones were daubed and knocked over. 
With the exception of an incident in 1953, when 
138 stones were knocked over, the damage has 
been limited. It mostly affected the "new section" 
of the cemetery. The attacks were followed by 
repair and restoration works. 


In 1999, the synagogue in Worms Synagogue 
Compound was vandalized and in 2010 was even 
attacked with a number of incendiary devices 


e~ 





[9 4.b.(i).2]. Civil society has reacted to the 
antisemitic acts of desecrations with increasing 
dismay and has shown solidarity with the Jewish 
Community. 


In Speyer, the number of Jews after 1945 was 

so low that it was impossible to create a new 
community there. Immigration from the CIS 
states allowed for the organisation of the Jewish 
citizens of the city in an association in 1996. It is 
part of the Jewish religious community of Rhenish 
Palatinate which relocated its headquarters 

in 2011 from Neustadt to Speyer. In the same 
year, the community was able to open a new 
synagogue, the Beth Shalom (House of Peace), 
which was built with the support of the state 

of Rhineland-Palatinate and the city of Speyer. 
It is located on the site of the former church of 
St Guido, close to the location of the former 
medieval Jewish cemetery of Speyer. 


The monuments of Speyer Jewry-Court in the 
inner city of Speyer were conserved during the 
1950s and early 1960s. The mikveh was always 
accessible for visitors. The results of numerous 
archaeological investigations since the 1960s 
underlined the cultural-historical value of the 
complex. In 1999, the city of Speyer acquired 
the houses within the old walls of the synagogue 
and women's shul and subsequently had the 
medieval substance uncovered and investigated. 
The ensemble of the Jewry-Court was opened to 
the public as part of the Museum SchPIRA in 2010 
and is complemented the museum presentation 
including original elements of the architectural 
sculpture already preserved and selected 
headstones from the medieval Jewish cemetery. 
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Fig. 173: East wall of the synagoge (right) and women's shul (left) in Speyer Jewry-Court, current state 
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2.b.2 History and Development of the 
Community Centres and Cemeteries 


2.b.2.1 Component Part Speyer Jewry-Court 
(ID 001) 


History and development of the ensemble 
Jewry-Court in Speyer (ID 001.1) 


The synagogue, women's shul, mikveh, synagogue 
courtyard and yeshiva are still preserved in the 
ensemble Jewry-Court in Speyer today. The 
ensemble appears to have been built around 

1100 as a planned complex within the context 

of an extensive urban development, driven by 

the bishop as city ruler in consultation with the 
emperor. As a beginning, Bishop Rüdiger Huozman 
enabled a Jewish settlement in the northern 
suburb in 1084. 


Jews from Mainz settled here and set up a 
cemetery which was outside the city walls, as 
required under religious law, and which was then 
surrounded by a wall in the 13th century. After 
the expulsion of the Jewish community from 
Speyer towards the end of the 15th century, the 
cemetery was gradually lost due to allotment and 
sale by the city of Speyer. A last, narrow strip still 
in use for Jewish burials in 1729 was given up at 
the beginning of the 19th century. 


There were two Jewish quarters in Speyer at the 
time of the crusader pogroms of 1096. According 
to a contemporary report, the inhabitants 

of the "upper neighbourhood" between 

Kleine Pfaffengasse and Judengasse could no 
longer reach the "prayer house" in the "lower 
neighbourhood" after 1096 and for this reason 
used the study hall of R. Yehuda ben Qalonymos 
for prayer. During these years, the Jewry-Court 
was created at a rear location. 


Archaeological findings testify to the use of 

the site for residential buildings and workshops 
in the Early Middle Ages. In order to reach the 
construction level at the time the synagogue was 
built, the area was elaborately levelled. 





Fig. 174: The Gothic layout of the synagogue, womens's shul and 
yeshiva in Speyer Jewry-Court, c1300. 3-D visualisation, 
2004 


The community synagogue was inaugurated at 
the New Year's festival of the year [4]864 AM 

(= 1104 ce) and worship took place here from then 
on. The events are recorded in a unique manner in 
a Hebrew chronicle. 


The pogrom of 1096 appears to have brought 
about an increased sensitivity regarding issues 
of ritual purity. They found expression in the 
construction of the monumental mikveh, datable 
to before 1128. The synagogue and the mikveh 
shaped the Jewish architecture in Ashkenaz. 
The construction of the women's shul around 
the middle of the 13th century was based on 
the model in Worms (1212/13). The buildings 
of the synagogue courtyard and the yeshiva are 
preserved as archaeological sites. 


The unstable history of Judaeo-Christian relations 
and the resilience of the Jewish community 

in Speyer are impressively perceivable in the 
monuments of the Jewry-Court. After each 
destruction event, the monuments were rebuilt, 
just larger and in a contemporary style. During 
the centuries in which this site was in use, 
extensions were continuously added to it. 
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In 1689, the city of Speyer and the former Jewry- 
Court were destroyed by fire during the War 

of the Palatinate Succession. The mikveh was 

not damaged. Parts of the structure of the site 
around the Jewry-Court in Speyer today date to 
the period after the fire of 1689. The small-scale 
allotment of the residential blocks all around the 
monuments can be traced from the preserved 
cellar boundaries. 


The plots adjacent to the Jewry-Court were 

used for hut constructions until 1773 and in 
subsequent decades were re-allotted and 

built over. This is stated in the description 

and survey of the city by Johannes Becker in 

1773 that was undertaken in preparation for a 
cadastral map that was never realised. The walls 
of the synagogue and the womens shul were 
incorporated into the new buildings. The mikveh 
and synagogue garden continued to be accessible. 


The ruins and the undamaged mikveh were 
surveyed and described in detail by Georg Litzel 
after 1747. The Lutheran cleric and language 
scholar understood the historical significance of 
the former Jewry-Court. In his time the structures 
of the women's shul and the synagogue were 
preserved to their full height, only the roofs were 
lost. Above the mikveh, he could still see the 
remains of a medieval warm bath that has since 
been lost. The building condition described by 
Litzel, however, can still be experienced to a great 
extent today. 
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Fig. 175: Spira (Speyer). Colourised copper engraving in Georg Braun and Franz Hogenberg, Beschreibung vnd 


In the 19th century, the buildings in the Jewry- 
Court appear in the printed inventories of art 
monuments and in a series of monographs 
which pay tribute to the buildings from an art- 
historical perspective and seek to situate them 
chronologically. There have been contributions 
to scientific cataloguing by way of excavations 
and building research in the Jewry-Court since 
1965/68. At that time, Günter Stein and Heinz 
Josef Engels carried out an archaeological 
investigation of the mikveh, the synagogue and 
the women's shul; they also discovered the walls 
of the synagogue courtyard without referring to 
them as such. 


In 1999, the city of Speyer re-purchased the 
houses that were built in the synagogue and 

the women's shul from private ownership and 
exposed the medieval walls again. In subsequent 
years, extensive archaeological and historical- 
architectural investigations were carried out by 
Monika Porsche and Pia Heberer. 


Today, the monuments of the Jewry-Court 

in Speyer are preserved as ruins (synagogue 

and women's shul) or archaeological remains 
(yeshiva and synagogue courtyard); the mikveh is 
preserved intact. 


It was only the entrance above ground that 
lost substance over the centuries and was 
partially reinforced in the 20th century. On 
9 November 2010 the Museum SchPIRA was 
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Contrafactur der vornembster Stat der Welt, vol. ı (Cologne, 1582) 





Fig. 176: Museum SchPIRA: Exposition room with headstones from the medieval cemetery in Speyer, current 
situation 


opened. It is owned by the city of Speyer and run 
by the Verkehrsverein Speyer (Speyer Tourism 
Association) as a branch of the Historical Museum 
of the Palatinate Speyer. 


Prior to the opening of the Museum SchPIRA, 
archaeological artefacts from Speyer Jewry-Court 
were on display in the Historical Museum of the 
Palatinate and stored by the Generaldirektion 
Kulturelles Erbe Rheinland-Pfalz (General 
Directorate for Cultural Heritage Rhineland- 
Palatinate). The originals of the mullioned 
windows of the synagogue, retrieved in 1899 
during the construction of a residential house, are 
also on display here. 


A section of the enclosing wall of Speyer Jewry- 
Court was painstakingly restored in 2018. It is 
located east of the mikveh in the plot wall that 


separates the Jewry-Court from the neighbouring 
property of the Episcopal Ordinariate. 
Investigations have shown that around 1100, 

the excavation pit for the mikveh in this area 
projected into the neighbouring plot. 


The functional relations between the elements 
of a medieval community centre and synagogue 
ensemble can still be vividly experienced in the 
extraordinarily early example of Speyer Jewry- 
Court. The scientific investigations of the site by 
way of archaeology and building research and 
also the subsequent restoration are decisive here. 
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Synagogue (ID 001.2) 


On the 29th Elul of the year [4]864 AM (= 21 
September 1104 ce), that is to say on the eve 

of the Jewish New Year, the synagogue was 
inaugurated by introducing the Torah scroll. The 
community prayed here from then on. Ceramic 
findings dating back to the early 12th century 
support the written evidence provided by a rare 
Hebrew chronicle. Archaeological investigations 
in 2001 provided proof that the building was 
equipped with an outwardly protruding barrel- 
vaulted Torah niche. Towards the interior, it is 
designed as a rectangular, projecting niche with a 
staircase to the Torah Ark (Aron). The presumably 
flat-ceilinged room of the synagogue had a 
stone bema in the centre. A piece of a delicate, 
Romanesque round arch recovered nearby 
enables its reconstruction. The floor was fitted 
with sandstone slabs. The exterior construction 
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was plastered. At the front sides, the synagogue 
opened to the outside through two monolithic, 
mullioned windows with cushion capitals and 
each with an oculus above it. 


The synagogue was set on fire during the pogrom 
of February or March 1196. The rising masonry 
of the house of worship remained preserved, the 
roof structure, the west wall and parts of the 
north and south wall had to be rebuilt. At the 
behest of Emperor Henry VI, the citizens of the 
city of Speyer were required to participate in the 
reconstruction of the synagogue. Subsequently, 
the synagogue courtyard was laid out. It was 
located along the north side of the synagogue 
and is preserved as an archaeological site. The 
main portal was now accessed via the synagogue 
courtyard. The mullioned windows from the 
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Fig. 177: Reconstruction of the praying room of the Romanesque synagogue in Speyer Jewry-Court, with bema 
and characteristic window group in the west wall. 3-D visualisation with overlay of current 


photograph, 2004 


first synagogue were now incorporated into the 
rebuilt west end. Gables were placed on the old 
front sides and the synagogue was covered with a 
gable roof. The burnt layer beneath the gable, still 
visible today, marks the transition from the old to 
the new construction. 


Around 1250, the synagogue was re-designed in 
a current style. The gables were raised. The gable 
roof was more acute-angled from then on. Gothic 
round windows with tracery filling were set 
above the Romanesque oculi. The Romanesque 
windows in the east wall were replaced with slim 
Gothic tracery windows. The Torah niche was 
newly enveloped and the strings of the stairs up 
to the Torah Ark in the interior were reinforced. 
The stone bema in the centre of the room was 
rebuilt and the synagogue was fitted with the 
characteristic benches along the north, the 
south and the east walls. The bench at the south 
wall was removed once listening windows were 
installed in the partition of the women's shul. 


After the Jewish community in Speyer was 
dissolved towards the end of the 15th century, 
Speyer Jewry-Court came into municipal 
ownership. The city used the synagogue from at 
least 1529 as an armoury for storing weapons 
and other military equipment. This change in use 
required some structural changes to be carried 
out to the building. An intermediate level and an 
attic were introduced on consoles, as seen in the 
inventory of the armoury drawn up in 1611. 


The builders replaced the main portal in the north 
wall with a 2.5 metres wide portal. The ritual 
equipment was no longer required: the Torah Ark 
and the stone bema were demolished and the wall 
and floor areas added. Another 2.5 metres wide 
portal was inserted in place of the ritual door in 
the partition between the synagogue and the 
women's shul. The armoury burned down when 
the city of Speyer was destroyed in 1689. 


It is only after the middle of the 18th century 
that the sources allow for a more precise view of 
the synagogue and its surroundings once again. 





Fig. 178: The Romanesque synagogue in Speyer Jewry-Court, 
as built by 1104. View from the north-east. 3-D 
visualisation, 2004 


Litzel described the synagogue in 1759 with 

its preserved longitudinal and gable walls. The 
masonry of the north and south wall still stood at 
26 feet (approx. 7.8 m). The gable was at a height 
of 50 feet (approx. 15 m). The roof was lost. 


Litzel also described the north wall of the 
synagogue, which is lost today. It had five 
windows in addition to the monumental round- 
arched portal. There was a small, square window 
to the West of the portal. Above the portal there 
was a Gothic pointed arch window with central 
mullion. In the eastern north wall there were two 
monumental, 10 feet (approx. 3 m) high windows. 
There was a small, rectangular window between 
them. 


The south wall between the synagogue and the 
women's shul was preserved as far as the stone 
rain gutter. Litzel found six barred listening 
windows in the south wall, two of which are still 
preserved today. He saw the complete J/üdischtür, 
of which the jambs are still preserved today, up to 
a height of 1.2 metres. The windows in the gable 
sides, including the tracery and the mullioned 
windows, were in the state as seen today. 


After the destruction of the city in 1689 the ruins 


were leased out undivided and used as a place for 
building huts until at least 1773. Two tenants used 
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Fig. 179: Decorated Mullioned window in 
Romanesque style, taken from the western 
wall of the synagogue in Speyer Jewry Court. 
Sandstone masonry, 1104 


the huts for livestock. This is recorded in Johannes 


Becker's description and survey of the city in 1773. 


In subsequent decades, the area of Speyer 
Jewry-Court was divided into allotments. Two 
residential houses (formerly Judenbadgasse 2 


and Judenbadgasse 3) were built between the 
walls of the synagogue, in the interior area, and 
are verifiable both archaeologically and based 

on the archival construction file. The west wall 

of the synagogue was incorporated into another 
residential house (today's Judenbadgasse 1). 
Rectangular windows were installed in the north 
wall. The north wall was preserved, in anticipation 
of historical-architectural and archaeological 
investigations. 


In 1899, the westernmost house in the interior 
of the synagogue (Judenbadgasse 2) was 
demolished. The two Romanesque double-arched 
windows in the west wall were removed during 
the construction works and preserved. 


After purchasing the entire site in 1999, the city 
of Speyer removed all rising building remains 

and cellars from the modern era, in order 

to expose the medieval building fabric. The 
acquisition opened the possibility of having the 
synagogue and the adjacent areas investigated 
archaeologically as well as from the perspective of 
building history [9 6.c.1]. 





Fig. 180: The eastern walls of the synagogue and women's shul in Speyer Jewry-Court, with the adjacent houses in 
the west. Historical photograph, 31 July 1984 


Women's Shul (ID 001.3) 


The women's shul in Speyer came into being 
around the middle of the 13th century. It is the 
second oldest women's shul in Europe and at 

the same time has the largest floor area of the 
medieval representatives of this type of building. 
In large parts it is preserved in the rising masonry. 


The building structure was built as a wide hall 
with gables and a wooden upper enclosure in the 
Gothic style, involving an early use of the modern 
building material, bricks. It is joined at an obtuse 
angle to the south wall of the synagogue. Above 
the common partition, there was a stone gutter 
for water runoff between the two gable roofs that 
were facing each other. 


Six window openings were inserted into the 
synagogue wall from the women's shul side, two 
of which are preserved. The bench along the 
south, east and north walls, which has wooden 
planks as seating area, are original. The flooring 
consisted of fired, ornamentally embossed tiles. 


The square tiles have a circle with closely spaced 
oblique indents. Extending from this circle a cross 
with a finial and three diamonds is depicted. The 
triangular floor tiles were adorned with a heraldic 
lily within a triangular frame. Based on the dated 
findings of tiles with a similar motive, they can 
be dated back to the period of origin of the 
women's shul in the middle of the 13th century. 
The Jüdischtür connected the women's shul to the 
synagogue. In the west wall, two portals led to 
the outer area; while one of them opened into an 
adjacent courtyard, the second one connected the 
women's shul to the adjacent alley. 


In the first half of the 14th century, the women's 
shul was covered with a ribbed vault. This required 
abutments, so buttresses made of cut stone were 
attached to the exterior construction. A round- 
arched window was concealed behind a buttress 
of the new vault. Modern, Gothic windows with a 
central mullion were now used to illuminate the 
interior. 





Fig. 181: The Gothic layout of synagogue, womens's shul and yeshiva in the Jewry-Court in Speyer, viewed from 
the South-East, c1300. 3-D Visualisation, 2004 
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After the Jewish community was dissolved 
towards the end of the 15th century, the women's 
shul was included in the conversion to a municipal 
armoury. To this end, the Jüdischtür was walled 

up and a 2.5 metres wide opening was created 

in the partition. The floor level in the women's 
shul was raised and the new floor was fitted with 
sandstone slabs. 


After the armoury was burned down in 1689, the 
grounds lay idle so that Georg Litzel was able to 
experience the women's shul and the synagogue 
as a free-standing building complex in 1759. 

In the partition towards the synagogue, the 

six window openings and the added Jtidischtur 
were preserved at the time. Litzel was able to 
reconstruct the vault of the women's shul as a 





cross vault over two pillars. He described the 
remains of a whitewash with a layer of coloured 
paint. As part of the former armoury, the women's 
shul was leased out until at least 1773, similar to 
the synagogue. 


As part of the redesign of the adjacent plots in 
the 19th century, a residential house was built 
between the walls of the women's shul. The 
excavation for a cellar in the southern area is 
recorded in the construction files. The west wall 
of the women's shul was incorporated into the 
adjoining house. The city of Speyer acquired 

the house in 1999. In the following years, the 
women's shul and the synagogue were uncovered, 
investigated archaeologically and in terms of 
construction research, and made accessible. 


Fig. 182: The wall between the women's shul and synagogue in Speyer Jewry-Court, with listening window (right) 
and remains of the seating bench with reconstructed covering (below), current state 





Fig. 183: The stairways and the Romanesque portal 
inside the monumental mikveh in Speyer 
Jewry-Court. Historical photograph, undated 


Mikveh (ID 001.4) 


At the beginning of the 12th century, the founders 
of the Jewish community in Speyer already 

had an architecturally elaborate, monumental 
mikveh built in Speyer Jewry-Court. It is the oldest 
monumental mikveh in Europe. The founder or 
founders are unknown. A recess in the interior wall 
along the steps created at the time preserves the 
outlines of an inscription plaque. It suggests that 
their names were formerly held in remembrance 
on the building. The dating to the 1120s on stylistic 
grounds is further supported by a written source 
that assumes the existence of a mikveh in Speyer 
in 1128 or 1129: when Qalonymos ben Yishaq the 
Elder died, he could not be buried because the city 
of Speyer was under siege; therefore, his body was 
placed in a wooden chest in the bet ha-Mikveh. 
After the end of the siege, Qalonymos was buried 
in his home city of Mainz. 


The building structure was erected in a large pit 
and resembles a contemporary groundwater well. 
The floor level at the time of construction was the 


Fig. 184: The stairways and the Romanesque portal 
inside the monumental mikveh in Speyer 
Jewry-Court, current state 


same as the middle portal of the down stairway. 
The complex was a prototype for later typical 
ritual baths in Ashkenaz. Despite the pogroms 
and raids in subsequent centuries, the mikveh 
remained intact. 


A superstructure made from bricks was added 

to the mikveh at the end of the 14th century, 
which may be the warm bath that is mentioned 
in written sources. It was most likely in use until 
the Jewish community in Speyer was dissolved at 
the end of the 15th century. However, it is unclear 
whether it was also used for adding warm water 
to the cold mikveh bath (which appears to be 
problematic from a halakhic point of view) or if 
the layout of the two buildings was based merely 
on the availability of fresh water and the wish 

to purify physically before ritual immersion and 
afterwards to warm up. 


The mikveh lost its ritual use after the dissolution 
of the Jewish community in Speyer but was 
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Fig. 185: Decorated mullioned window in Romanesque style from the four-part opening between the anteroom 
and bathing shaft of the mikveh in Speyer Jewry-Court, early 12th century 
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still accessible to interested visitors. Unlike 

the former armoury, it remained in municipal 
ownership. In the middle of the 18th century, 

it was already recognised by Christian scholars 
to be a unique testimony to the significance of 
the Jewish past in the city of Speyer, as proven 
by Litzel's investigations, which is testified in a 
manuscript written by his pupil Wilhelm Friedrich 
Kuhlmann. 


Recognised for its importance, the mikveh has 
been the subject of archaeological investigation 
since 1965/68. The first investigations were led 
by Günter Stein and Heinz Josef Engels. They 
exposed the shaft of the mikveh from the outside 
so that the substantial excavation pit could be 
reconstructed. It extended beyond the southern 
boundary of the Jewry-Court as it exists today, 
which dates back to the 14th century. 


Despite the fact that the mikveh fell out of use 
for ritual purposes, its condition remained very 
well preserved. Due to weather-related damage, 
the above-ground parts of the stairway to the 
bathing shaft were restored in the 20th century. 
The monolithic windows of the characteristic 
window wall in the interior were replaced by 
exact replicas for reasons of conservation. The 
removed windows are displayed on site in the 
Museum SchPIRA. 


Until such time as the residential buildings in the 
interior of the synagogue and of the women's shul 
were acquired in 1999, only the mikveh was in 
municipal ownership and accessible to visitors. In 
2000, during preservation works on the medieval 
Speyer Jewry-Court, the city of Speyer had the 
mikveh covered by a protective roof glazing 
conceived by the Speyer artist, Wolf Spitzer, to 
protect it from environmental impact. 





Fig. 186: A roof construction over the mikveh in Speyer Jewry-Court, with adjacent housing. Historical photograph, 
unknown photographer, 1958 
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Synagogue Courtyard (ID 001.5) 


The walls that were part of the synagogue 
courtyard were uncovered for the first time by 
Günter Stein during an excavation in 1965 to 
1968. This is a wall line that adjoins the north 
wall of the synagogue, which, in its extension, 
corresponds to today's Judenbadgasse, parallel 
to the longitudinal wall of the synagogue. Stein 
excavated the parallel wall down to about 

one metre. After excavations and building 
examinations in 2001, the site was initially 
interpreted to be an entrance hall. However, there 
was no affirmative evidence of a roof. Litzel's 
meticulous description in 1759 rather suggests 
that the enclosed site should be interpreted as 

a synagogue courtyard, as we see it in Worms 
Synagogue Compound in the corner between the 
synagogue and the women's shul. 





Fig. 187: The foundation walls of the synagogue and 
adjacent buildings in Speyer Jewry-Court. 
Results of archaeological research conducted 
by Günter Stein and Heinz Josef Engels, 
1965-1968 





Fig. 188: The remains of the synagogue courtyard. Archaeological research conducted by Monika Porsche, 2001 


Yeshiva (ID 001.6) 


The square building was already reconstructed 
in 1927 by Richard Krautheimer on the basis 

of four console stones in the north wall of the 
synagogue garden and the north-eastern corner 
of the synagogue. In 1997/98, Christoph Engels 
excavated the foundations of the building. Based 
on the medieval construction period and its size, 
location and access situation, he identified the 
building as a yeshiva. As an annexe building of the 
synagogue, it underlines the close connection of 
worship, scholarship and community life in the 
ShUM communities. 


The yeshiva dates back to the first half of the 14th 
century. The hall had cross-ribbed vaults from the 
start. After the Jewish community in Speyer was 
dissolved towards the end of the 15th century, 

it was no longer used. When the armoury was 
established in the synagogue complex (by 1529) 
the masonry above ground was largely removed. 
The foundation walls are preserved in the ground, 
the design of the yeshiva can be reconstructed on 
the basis of the rising east wall of the synagogue 


and the enclosing wall of the courtyard site today. 


Fig. 189: 


Fig. 190: 





The remains of the yeshiva in Speyer Jewry- 
Court. Documentation of the archaeological 
investigation conducted by Christoph Engels, 
1999 


Reconstructed vaulting over the yeshiva 

in Speyer Jewry-Court, based on the 
archaeological investigation conducted by 
Christoph Engels, 1999 





Fig. 191: The remains of the yeshiva and the seating benches. Documentation and photograph by Christoph 
Engels, 1999 








Fig. 192: Interior of the synagogue in Worms Synagogue Compound, current state 
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2.b.2.2 Component Part Worms Synagogue 
Compound (ID 002) 


History and development of the ensemble 
Synagogue Compound in Worms (ID 002.1) 


Worms Synagogue Compound originated prior 

to 1034, in the centre of the Jewish quarter in 

the North of the cathedral city. Its beginnings, 
therefore, go back to a time of comprehensive 
urban development: while the famous bishop, 
Burchard, was in office (1000-1025), among 
other things, work began on the building of the 
new cathedral in Worms. The buildings in the 
Synagogue Compound (synagogue, women's shul, 
mikveh, synagogue courtyard, yeshiva, community 
hall and the Jewish council chamber and entrance 
hall of the women's shul) were erected between 
the 12th and the 17th centuries in a rear location 
between the rows of houses that opened towards 
the street. This layout was also characteristic 

of the monasteries of the mendicant orders in 
Worms in the 13th century. 


The Synagogue Compound includes the 
synagogue of 1174/75 and also the women's shul 
of 1212/13 with the facade of the Jewish council 
chamber and entrance hall of the women's 

shul from the 1620s that is significant for the 
appearance of the synagogue compound. The 
synagogue courtyard in the corner between the 
women's shul and the synagogue was redesigned 
after 1349 and can still be experienced today 

in the Synagogue Compound. The mikveh from 
1185/86 has remained intact over the centuries. 
The yeshiva built in 1623/24 adjoins the west 
wall of the synagogue. The medieval cellars of 
the former community hall originate from the 


co 





Fig. 193: Wormatia (Worms). Colourised copper engraving in Georg Braun and Franz Hogenberg, Beschreibung vnd 


12th and the 13th centuries. Extensions were 
continually added to the ensemble and in that 
way, it was adapted to suit the changing needs of 
the Jewish community. 


The monuments of the Synagogue Compound 
illustrate the ways an early Ashkenazic 
community worked. The unstable history of 
Judeo-Christian relations and the resilience of 
the Jewish community in Worms are impressively 
perceivable in the architectural history. The 
buildings were continuously rebuilt following 
destruction, in the contemporary design of the 
given period. 


The construction, renewal and modernisation 

of the buildings in Worms Synagogue Compound 
were frequently enabled by donations from 
members of the local Jewish community. The 
community kept a remembrance of the founders 
on large-scale stone inscription plaques. Many 

of these founder plaques in the Synagogue 
Compound are still the originals today (Building | 
of the synagogue, mikveh, yeshiva) or are 
preserved in fragments or as replicas (Building II 
of the synagogue, women's shul); other fragments 
are kept in the Jewish Museum Worms in the Rashi 
House on the site of the former community hall. 
An awareness of the significance of these plaques 
is already evident in the 16th century given the 
transcripts made of them in 1559 by Eli ‘ezer ben 
Shmu eel Brunswick. As a result, we also know that 





Contrafactur der vornembster Stat der Welt, vol. ı (Cologne, 1582) 
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there were many more inscriptions. Thanks to 
these transcripts and others from the 19th and 
20th centuries, it was possible to identify some 
inscription fragments. The reconstruction of the 
founder plaques for the women's shul of [4]973 AM 
(= 1212/13 ce) in the year [5]652 am (= 1890/91 
cE) bears witness to the continued tradition of 
public remembrance in the community in Worms. 


The donations by David Oppenheim zur Rose (d. 
1642), one of the community elders in Worms, 
were responsible to a considerable extent for the 
modern design of the Synagogue Compound after 
the anti-Jewish popular uprising at Easter 1615. 
Between approx. 1619 and 1626, Oppenheim 
donated the building of a new bema and Torah 
Ark in the synagogue, the yeshiva at the west 
side, and in addition restoration works on Old 
Jewish Cemetery Worms located outside of the 
medieval city walls. The reconstruction of the 
synagogue largely followed the Romanesque 
style but provided an opportunity at the same 
time to include new elements in the Renaissance 
style. While it was possible to restore the Gothic 
bema, the Torah Ark was given a new surround, 
fragments of which are still preserved. 


At the same time, the building of the Jewish 
council chamber and entrance hall of the women's 
shul was attached to the women's shul. To the 
North of the new building with the Renaissance 
facade, the Synagogenplatz was created at the 
latest at this time, on a previously developed 
site. From the 1620s, the Jewish council chamber 
and entrance hall of the women's shul with their 
representative north facade provided the show 
facade of the entire Synagogue Compound and 
therefore re-defined the external effect. 


To the West, another building that housed the 
Rabbi's living quarters adjoined the Jewish council 
chamber and entrance hall of the women's shul. 
The building — an open half-timbered construction 
connecting the Jewish council chamber with the 
neighbouring house "zur Sonne" - covered the 
passage from Synagogenplatz into the synagogue 
courtyard, as can be seen on a lithographic print 
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Fig. 194: ,The synagogue courtyard with the entrance of 
Rashi's study hall": west view of Worms Synagogue 
Compound. Lithograph by Carl Hertzog, 1866 


from 1866 by Carl Hertzog. It was in use until it 
was demolished in the second half of the 19th 
century. 


In 1689, the city of Worms was systematically 

set on fire during the War of the Palatinate 
Succession. The fire also destroyed the building 
structures in the Synagogue Compound. However, 
the walls remained largely intact. The site of the 
Synagogue Compound was subsequently used 

for a short time by the troops of the French King 
Louis XIV and by the returning citizens of Worms. 





Fig. 195: Interior view of the synagogue in Worms 
Synagogue Compound before the reforms 
of the 1840s, with benches grouped around 
the Baroque bema. Watercolour by Heinrich 
Hoffmann, c1840 





After the return of the Jews in 1699, work began 
on renewing the buildings. During these renewal 
works the Torah Ark facade was re-designed in 
1704 with an elaborate Baroque aedicula. 


In the 19th century, when a considerable part of 
the community in Worms turned to the Jewish 
reform movement, the interior of the synagogue 
was adapted to suit new liturgical needs. On the 
initiative of its liberal-minded leadership, the 
community carried out changes to the building 
structures in the Synagogue Compound between 
1842 and 1845. The partition between the 
synagogue and women's shul was removed. The 
Baroque bema was replaced by an open platform 
and the pews in the synagogue, which until then 
were arranged around the bema, were replaced 
with benches facing East. And from then on, the 
pews in the women's shul were also moved to 
face southwards, towards the synagogue. The 
stone slabs in the synagogue were replaced with 
smooth clay tiles. 


In 1877, the synagogue experienced a significant 


change with the installation of an organ gallery, 
also on the initiative of the reform-oriented 
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Fig. 196: The organ gallery installed in the synagogue 
in Worms in 1877. Interior view of the 
western wall. Historical photograph, c.1917 


community board. The organ was intended to 
symbolise an anchoring in the German culture 
and the positive expectations of the gradual legal 
emancipation; it implies opening up to cultural 
developments in the Christian environment, but it 
met with criticism from the orthodox members of 
the community. 
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Fig. 197: Interior view of Worms synagogue after the reforms of the mid-19th century: ogival openings to the 
women's shul, east-facing benches and central reading desk. Historical photograph, c.1900-1930 
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Fig. 198: The burning synagogue and women's shul 
in Worms Synagogue Compound, set on fire 
during the November Pogroms. Photograph 
taken on 10 November 1938 


During the November pogrom in 1938, the 
buildings in the Synagogue Compound were 
ravaged and set on fire. The mikveh survived 

the attack almost intact. It was preserved with 
the exception of the partition between the 
anteroom and the bathing shaft. The community 
hall and the mikveh were impacted structurally 





Fig. 199: Brick wall securing the destroyed synagogue 
compound in Worms to avoid further 
damage. Historical photograph, c1948/49 


between 1938 and 1945 but they remained 

intact as regards their substance. The remaining 
buildings in Worms Synagogue Compound suffered 
considerable damage to the rising masonry. 

After 1948 the monuments of Worms Synagogue 
Compound were enclosed by a brick wall, in order 
to protect the preserved building fabric. 


Efforts have been made in Worms since 1947 to 
recover and reconstruct the synagogue and its 
extensions. The driving force behind these efforts 
was the municipal archivist and former head of 
the municipal cultural institutions, Friedrich M. 
lllert. After a preparatory period of 10 years, the 
recovery and reconstruction of the Synagogue 
Compound and its monuments began in 1957. 
On 3 December 1961, the first Hanukkah day of 
the Jewish year [5]722, the synagogue in Worms 
Synagogue Compound was solemnly inaugurated 
once again. 


The monuments of Worms Synagogue 

Compound illustrate the way an early Ashkenazic 
community worked. At the same time, they 
provide extraordinary and particularly convincing 
testimony of the long history of Judeo-Christian 
encounter and violent persecution from the 

11th to the 21st centuries. Their significance 

was recognised at an early stage and they were 
treated as high-ranking places of Jewish identity 
and of reflection on Jewish-Christian relations. 
Since the 15th century they have been the subject 
of partly legendary tales that were handed down 
in Hebrew and Yiddish but also known among 
non-Jewish contemporaries. They contributed to 
the creation of a cultural identity and resilience 
of a religious minority. They attest in an 
extraordinary way to the confrontation with the 
diaspora existence since antiquity and to repeated 
persecution, from the first Crusade in 1096 right 
until the Shoah in the 20th century. Scientific 
investigations of the monuments in Worms 
Synagogue Compound have helped with the 
recovery since the middle of the 19th century and 
continue to help preserve the inventory today. 


Fig. 200: The window area of the yeshiva in Worms Synagogue Compound during the reconstruction. Historical photograph, 
December 1957 
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Festive opening of the restored Worms Synagogue Compound and the inauguration of the synagogue. Historical 
photograph, 3 December 1961 
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Fig. 202: The synagogue and yeshiva of Worms Synagogue Compound, viewed from the South. Historical 


photograph, 19 March 1924 





Fig. 203: The synagogue and yeshiva of Worms Synagogue Compound, viewed from the South-West, current state 
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Synagogue (ID 002.2) 


Today's synagogue building represents the 
recovered Building II of the synagogue in 

Worms Synagogue Compound from the 12th 
century. This replaced a synagogue Building I, 
information about which is provided on the 
monumental founder plaque at the north portal 
of the synagogue and on an inscription fragment 
that was installed as a spolia. The fragment 
from another founder's inscription from the 
first synagogue building was inserted into the 
foundations of the apse on the east wall when 
the second synagogue was being built. It was 
rediscovered when the ground to the east of the 
synagogue was excavated in 1958. 


The inscription at the north portal dates the 
building donated by Ya 'acov ben David and his 
Wife, Rahel, to the month Elul of the Jewish year 
[4|794 (2 August/September 1034 ct). This is the 
oldest preserved inscription text from ShUM Sites 
of Speyer, Worms and Mainz and is also the oldest 
dated Hebrew text from the region north of the 
Alps. 


The date of completion of Building Il of the 
synagogue in Worms Synagogue Compound is 





Fig. 205: The Romanesque eastern column capital 
with inscription. Historical photograph, 
c1900-1930 
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Fig. 204: Inscription of 1034 commemorating the 
foundation of the first synagogue in Worms. 
North wall between the synagogue portal 
and entrance to the synagogue garden. 
Historical photograph, early 20th century 


mentioned in two inscriptions as the Jewish year 
[4|935 (2 1174/75 ct). One of the inscriptions is 
preserved on the impost of the eastern of the 
two pillars, and the other was once written in 
semi-circular form on the tympanum of the north 
portal, whence it was transcribed by Eli ‘ezer ben 





Fig. 206: The Romanesque western column capital, 
Historical photograph, c.1900-1930 
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Shmu 'el Brunswick in 1559. The building is based 
on earlier structures. Older walls are known to 
exist beneath the foundation of the synagogue IM, 
at the north and the west wall. It is highly jc 
probable that the walls are parts of Building | of CUT 
the synagogue in Worms Synagogue Compound 
from the year 1034. Relief arches at the end 
walls of the synagogue bear testimony to the 
heterogeneous underground. 
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The synagogue was damaged during the Black 
Death Pogrom on 1 March 1349. The vaults 
were lost, but the pillars and the capitals with 
the founder's inscription were preserved. The 
rebuilding of the synagogue began in 1353 
when the Jews returned to Worms. The walls 
were repaired and large Gothic lancet windows 


overlaid with oculi were installed. The vaults coir. a ea "—— 
"s ig. 207: Interior of the synagogue in Worms Synagogue 
were rebuilt. During the rebuilding works, many Compound after the changes of the 1840s: 


fragments from the synagogue building were ogival openings to the women's shul and reading 
characteristically incorporated into the new desk replacing the bema. Watercolour by 
Heinrich Hoffmann, 1845 





masonry. Gothic drainage channels were installed 
when the roof was rebuilt. 


The synagogue was rebuilt again after the anti- 
Jewish popular uprisings of Easter 1615. The walls 
of the synagogue and the women’s shul were 
preserved. The vaults were renovated once again. 
Only the north wall of the synagogue was badly 
damaged. Rebuilding was done around 1620 on 

a larger scale and with contemporary designs. 
Alcoves were added into the inside walls of the 
synagogue for prayer books. Three round-arched 
windows were set into the north wall. 


The Torah Ark and the bema were redesigned as 
part of the rebuilding works; additional ritual 
and community buildings were added to the 
Synagogue Compound. In 1623/24, the yeshiva 
joined the west wall of the synagogue at an 
obtuse angle. There is a Romanesque oculus in 
the west wall, which since then has opened into 
the yeshiva. The synagogue and women's shul 
Fig. 208: Interior view of the synagogue in Worms Synagogue were covered with hip roofs. On the Sabbath 


Compound: east-facing benches and the Torah Ark of between the New Year and Yom Kippur in the 
c.1704. Historical photograph, c.1900-1920 
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year [5]380 AM (= 14 September 1619 ce), a 
community worship was celebrated for the first 
time again in the synagogue in Worms Synagogue 
Compound. 


The synagogue survived the fire destruction of 
the city in 1689 with some minor damage to 
the masonry. The vaults and the walls remained 
largely intact; however, the wedding stone of 
Worms was lost, which, according to reports of 
the convert Paulus Staffelsteiner (approx. 1560) 
and of the community attendant Liwa Kirchheim 
(approx. 1625), was in the eastern external wall. 
At Jewish weddings, the glass from which the 
bridal couple drank the blessing was smashed on 
this stone. In Worms, the wedding stone was in 
the shape of a lion's head. 


After 1689, the synagogue was used temporarily 
as a stable and as a granary. In 1699, the Jews 
returned to Worms and began the rebuilding 
works. The gables were reinstated and a half- 
hipped roof was installed on the synagogue. 





Fig. 210: Interior view of the synagogue in Worms Synagogue 
Compound, with Torah Ark of c1704 and the eastern 
column. Historical photograph taken after the 
November Pogroms, 1938 





Fig. 209: Interior view of the synagogue in Worms Synagogue 
Compound with openings to the women's shul. 
Historical photograph taken after the November 
Pogroms, 1938 


There were no further large-scale renovations 

to the synagogue until the 19th century. 
Renovations relating to whitewashing the walls 
are known about for 1816. Larger renovations 
from the middle of the 19th century are attested: 
in 1842, the women's shul was opened up towards 
the synagogue. Two monumental, pointed arches 
were broken into the partition. 


The seating arrangement and the floor of the 
synagogue were subject to far-reaching changes. 
The organ gallery was installed in 1877 during 
the same development works. In 1926, two 
years after the opening of the Jewish Museum 

in the former Jewish council chamber in 1924, 
the interior rooms of the synagogue were freshly 
painted and the oculus looking towards the 
yeshiva was blocked up with bricks. 


During the November pogroms 1938, the 
interiors of the synagogue and the other 
buildings in Worms Synagogue Compound were 
badly damaged by fire and devastation. The 
roof structure burnt out completely, the walls 
remained initially intact to their full height. A 
year later, higher elevations were torn down 
using hydraulic presses but the walls essentially 
remained in place up to a height of 2.7 metres. 
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In 1949, the recovery of the monuments in Worms 
Synagogue Compound began. In June of that year, 
Illert already had the Romanesque north portal 

of the synagogue, the remains of which had been 
preserved in their original place, rebuilt in its 
original place using the original stones. 
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Fig. 211: The rebuilt north portal and parts of 
the north wall of the synagogue in 
Worms Synagogue Compound. Historical 
photograph, June 1949 


After "clearing the rubble" in 1957/58, large parts 
of the synagogue were rebuilt from the old stones 
in the spring of 1958: the west wall, the apse of 
the Torah Ark at the east wall up to eaves level. 
The Torah Ark of c1704 was also reconstructed 
with all the original parts that could be used, as 
was the 19th-century lectern built from parts of 
the Torah Ark of 1619, which today stands in the 
middle of the room again in place of the former 
bema. In the autumn of 1959, replicas of the two 
Romanesque capitals of the synagogue were 
created on the basis of fragments and historical 
photos. Otto Bócher monitored in particular the 
reproduction of the significant inscription. 


The synagogue was reconstructed to the design 
of the heterogeneous predecessor building that 
had grown over time and was built and rebuilt 
in various different ways. A conscious decision 
was made not to install an organ gallery again. 
Other changes compared with the status 

prior to November 1938 can be traced back 

to a changed religious sensitivity: Rabbi Róth 
succeeded in having only glazing installed with 
horizontal bars and not vertical bars, in order to 


avoid any association with the Christian symbol 
of the crucifix; also, the three-dimensional 
representations on the chandeliers of the imperial 
eagle and of Zeus hurling bolts of lightning were 
no longer permitted in the synagogue area. The 
mezuzah, which, contrary to the general custom 
in a synagogue, had been located at the northern 
entrance to the synagogue in Worms, was not 
restored. 


Minor deviations can be established in the design 
of the vault and in the shape of the roof. The 
Gothic lancet windows with oculi were restored 
above the original Romanesque walls. The stylistic 
overlaps can be impressively comprehended 

using the example of the later vaulting: The vault 
apexes appear to be removed from the centre of 
the pointed arch windows. 


In total, the synagogue in Worms Synagogue 
Compound features six building phases over nine 
centuries. Thanks to the deliberate use of different 
types of stone, it is possible to distinguish the 
various construction phases and renovations from 
the core Romanesque building. This approach, of 
leaving the building and renovation phases and 
the corresponding design models of the period of 
origin visible, is characteristic of the buildings in 
Worms Synagogue Compound, especially for the 
synagogue. 





Fig. 212: „Clearing the rubble" in Worms Synagogue 
Compound in preparation of its recovery 
and reconstruction. Historical photograph, 
October 1957 
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Fig. 213: The rebuilt north wall of the synagogue in Worms Synagogue Compound, with portal and founding 
inscription. Historical photograph, March 1958 
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Fig. 214: Interior view of the women's shul in Worms Synagogue Compound, with chandeliers and south-facing 


benches. Historical photograph, 19 March 1924 
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Fig. 215: Interior view of the women's shul in Worms Synagogue Compound, current state 
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Women's Shul (ID 002.3) 


The women's shul in Worms Synagogue Compound 
was built in 1212/13 as a donation from Yehudit 
and her husband Me iir ben Yo el. Yehudit was the 
daughter of a certain Yosef, who was possibly 
identical with the founder of the mikveh. Two 
inscriptions, one each for Yehudit and Me ir, 
commemorate this donation. Both were restored 
in 1890/91 by the Jewish Community Worms 
and the new plaque was inserted into the 
representative north facade of the Synagogue 
Compound. 


The extension of the women's shul onto the 

north wall of the synagogue in 1212/13 was 
significant in terms of the form and function of 
the ensemble. The building was adjoined at the 
north of the synagogue. Civen that the synagogue 
is the prayer room for men, the extension for 

the women was connected by characteristic 
connecting windows and the Jüdischtür. The 

room was groin vaulted using a central support. A 
representative portal, in Late Romanesque style, 
was installed in the north wall. The oculi from the 
external, Romanesque windows are preserved. 





Fig. 217: 


Interior view of the synagogue in Worms 
Synagogue Compound, with listening 
windows from the women's shul (left) and 
seating around the central bema. Lithograph 
by Abraham Neu, c1839 
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Fig. 216: „Rabbi Juda-Chasids Mauer an der — 
in Worms". Historical postcard depicting the 
so called Yehuda he-Hasid Wall, published by 
Christian Herbst, 1900 


In the floor plan the east wall features a recess 
in the form of a segmental arch. It is referred 

to as the Yehuda he-Hasid Wall and dates from 
the original construction period. This can be 
presumably traced back to considerations of old 
site structures: it is possible that the boundary 
wall of the neighbouring plot was located here 
and had to be built around. The story about the 
pregnant mother of the later Rabbi Yehuda he- 
Hasid, who had to dodge a horse-drawn cart in 
the Hintere Judengasse, is connected to this recess 
in the wall. According to legend, the synagogue 
wall gave way in order to offer her protection. 
The legend is mentioned for the first time in 
the collection Mayse Nissim of the community 
attendant in Worms, Yuspa Shammash, printed 
in 1696. 


When it was rebuilt in 1355 after the Black Death 
Pogrom of 1349, Gothic pointed arch windows 
were installed in the women's shul between 

the oculi. At the west wall of the women's shul, 
as part of the representative re-design of the 
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synagogue courtyard, a blind arcature was 
installed with integrated seating alcoves. During 
rebuilding, many fragments of the women’s shul 
building were characteristically placed in the new 
masonry. 
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Fig. 218: Worms Synagogue Compound, viewed from the 


West. Lithograph by Carl Hertzog, 1866 


All the walls of the women’s shul survived the 
anti-Jewish popular uprising of Easter 1615. 

The damaged vaults were rebuilt over a Tuscan 
pillar during the rebuilding of the Synagogue 
Compound between 1619 and approx. 1630. 

The Late Romanesque cushion capital from 

the years 1212/13 was removed and was used 
intermittently as a base for the washbasin in 

the entrance courtyard that had been donated 

by David Oppenheim zur Rose around 1625. In 
addition, the entrance hall and the Jewish council 
chamber above were added to the women’s shul 
on the north side. The north facade of the building 
has been the representative northern elevation 
of the Synagogue Compound since then. The 

fire destruction of the city in 1689 resulted in 
changes to the substance. The roof burned down, 
the vaults were destroyed once again. They were 
rebuilt after 1699 following the return of the 
Jewish community. A hipped roof now brought 
the women’s shul and the Jewish council chamber 
and entrance to the women’s shul together as one 
building structure. 


On the initiative of liberal Jewish community 
members, the community made changes to the 
building structures of the synagogue compound 








Synagogue Compound after the changes 

of the 1840s. Ogival openings into the 
women's shul and reading desk between the 
Romanesque columns. Lithograph by Philipp 
Kern based on a watercolour by Heinrich 
Hoffmann, mid-19th century 


from 1842 to 1845. The women’s shul was opened 
up towards the synagogue. Two monumental, 
pointed arches were broken into the partition. 
The wall was still covered with wooden grilles 
and doors for another five years until the women 
finally had an unimpeded view of the Torah Ark 
and bema. The seating in the women’s shul, which 
until then had faced the centre of the room, was 
renovated and from then on faced southwards. 


In 1890/91, the plaques commemorating the 
donors of the women’s shul of 1213/14 were 
restored. Until the Jewish council chamber and 
entrance hall were built in the 1620s, these 
plaques had been placed above the north portal 
of the women's shul, with the inscription for Me ‘ir 
ben Yo 'el directly above that for his wife. They 
were documented there by Eli ‘ezer ben Shmuel 
in 1559. With the new representative extension, 
the inscription for Yehudit was placed in the north 
facade of the building over the door to the Jewish 
council chamber. 





Fig. 220: Commemorating the founding of the 
women's shul in Worms Synagogue 
Compound by Me ir ben Yo el ha-Kohen, 
1212/13: sandstone fragments of the original 
inscription, preserved in Jewish Museum 
Worms 


By the middle of the 19th century, it was no 
longer clearly legible. The inscription for her 
husband was lost after 1615 or 1689; fragments 
were discovered in 1855 and 1957 and are now 
preserved in the Jewish Museum Worms next 
door. Given that there was an awareness of 

the significance of these inscriptions for the 
Jewish cultural heritage of Ashkenaz, the Jewish 
community in Worms had them rebuilt. The 
founder texts, one placed over the other, are 
found today on single a plaque and expanded to 
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Historical photograph, 6 July 1945 
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include the date of renovation "651 according to 
the minor calendar" (= 1890/91 ce). 


In the pogrom night of 9 November 1938, the 
women's shul was set on fire together with the 
synagogue. The roof structure burnt out; the walls 
were initially intact to their full height but were 
torn down in 1939 with hydraulic presses. Since 
then, the walls of the women's shul have remained 
at a height of up to 11 metres. These remains 
survived the aerial bombardment in the years 
1944 and 1945 preserved in rubble. 


As part of the recovery of Worms Synagogue 
Compound, the women's shul was restored in 
1961 above the existing walls that were up to 

11 metres. The groin vaults were re-installed 
over a romanising capital. The women's shul in 
Worms is the oldest in all of Ashkenaz. In a unique 
architectural way, it provides a solution to the 
issue of the presence of both men and women in 
one sacred space. The high social status and the 
recognized religious role of women in the ShUM 
communities are impressively perceivable in 

the creation of separate prayer rooms designed 
to be representative. The subsequent opening 

of the women's shul towards the synagogue is 
vivid testimony of the changes within German- 
speaking Judaism, connected with the gradual 
legal emancipation and the inextricably linked 
middle-class orientation in the liberal Jewish 
communities of the 19th century. 
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The destroyed synagogue compound in Worms after the Second World War. View from the south. 
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Fig. 222: The anteroom and lower staircase of the mikveh in Worms Synagogue Compound. Ink drawing by Erna 
Salzer, 1928 





Fig. 223: The anteroom and lower staircase of the mikveh in Worms Synagogue Compound, current state 
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Mikveh (ID 002.4) 


The monumental mikveh in Worms Synagogue 
Compound was modelled on the first 
monumental mikveh in Speyer. The date, 
[4]946 AM (= 1185/86 ct), and the name of the 
founder, Yehosef (possibly identical with the 
father of Yehudit, the founder of the women's 
shul) are known from the original founder's 
plaque preserved in the synagogue courtyard 
[9 2.a.2.5]. It is unclear where the founder's 
plaque was originally placed. 


An illustration created c1850 shows it in an 
alcove of the Gothic synagogue courtyard, above 
the door that led to the yeshiva and the mikveh. It 
was presumably brought to its current location in 
the enclosing wall of the synagogue garden when 
the west wall of the synagogue courtyard was 
demolished. It was inserted there again during the 
recovery. 


The remains of Romanesque red colouring above 
the characteristic pietra-rasa smooth joint 

are preserved from the construction period of 
the mikveh. There is evidence of them in two 
execution phases for the bathing shaft and the 
anteroom. 


At some unknown time, a building was erected 
above the mikveh shaft, which, according to a 
drawing by O. Kirchner, was still preserved as a 
ruin in 1854. This is possibly a warm bath that 
served the purpose of physical cleansing, not 
religious purification. A similar building is attested 
in a comparable location at Speyer Jewry-Court. 

In Worms it was demolished by the Jewish 
Community when the mikveh was uncovered in 
1895, or at least prior to 1905. 


The mikveh survived the pogroms of 1349 and 
1615 and the War of the Palatine Succession 
(1688-1697) largely intact. Any changes to the 
substance relate to the light opening in the vault 
of the bathing shaft, which was repaired with 
bricks. The opening presumably did not exist at 
the time of the original construction. In addition, 
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The synagogue courtyard in Worms Synagogue 
Compound in the 19th century. Lithograph by Philipp 
Kern based on a watercolour by Heinrich Hoffmann, 


mid-19th century 





Fig. 224: 


in modern times, two corner pillars in the 
anteroom were replaced by brick pillars. 


After a new mikveh was built, the medieval ritual 
bath was used from the early 19th century as a 
cesspool for sewage from the Judengasse. The 
structure remained intact. Since the middle of 
the 19th century, the increased interest in the 
building structures of the Synagogue Compound 
has resulted in the mikveh being dug out again 
and repaired towards the end of the century. In 
1895, it was made publicly accessible again. 
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Fig. 225: Remains of a medieval structure above the 
mikveh in Worms Synagogue Compound: view 
of the synagogue garden between yeshiva 
(left) and community hall (background). 
Watercolour by O. Kirchner, 1854 
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Fig. 226: The anteroom of the mikveh in Worms Synagogue Compound with the partly destroyed four-part window 


wall. Historical photograph, after 1945 


The building fabric incurred minor damage 

during the Shoah. The wall with the windows 
between the anteroom and the bathing shaft 

was damaged. One corner pillar in the anteroom 
was shattered. When the synagogue complex 
was destroyed in 1939, the down stairway to the 
mikveh was covered in rubble from the synagogue 
buildings. 


As part of the recovery of Worms Synagogue 
Compound, the entrance to the mikveh was 
rebuilt from 1958 without the previously used 
intermediate landing. The shattered corner pillar 
in the anteroom was supplemented by a piece of 
spolia material of similar style. The well-preserved 
founder's inscription was set into the enclosing 
wall of the synagogue garden. 


Since 2006, the mikveh has been the subject of 
intense investigation in terms of its architectural 
history, building physics and restoration. The 
medieval and paint layers and residues and 

the architectural history were analysed and 
documented in two research phases (2006-2009 





and 2014 to the present). The first concepts 
for conservation and for securing the building 
structurally are now available. 
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Fig. 227: The renewed staircase of the mikveh in 
Worms Synagogue Compund. Historical 
photograph, March 1958 


Fig. 228: Archway leading to the lower staircase in the mikveh of Worms Synagogue Compound, measurement 
2019 
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Fig. 229: The synagogue courtyard in Worms Synagogue Compound in the 19th century. Lithograph by Philipp Kern 
based on a watercolour by Heinrich Hoffmann, mid-19th century 








mpound, current state 


Fig. 230: The synagogue courtyard in Worms Synagogue Co 
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Synagogue Courtyard (ID 002.5) 


When the women's shul was rebuilt after the 
pogrom of 1349, the synagogue courtyard in the 
corner between the synagogue and the women's 
shul was redesigned in a representative fashion. To 
this end, the area towards the synagogue garden 
was separated by a wall. In the written sources 
from the Late Middle Ages and the early modern 
era, the synagogue courtyard that came about 

in this way is mentioned repeatedly as a public 
space of the Jewish community. 


The site of the synagogue courtyard was 
arranged with benches on either side. For this 





Fig. 231: The synagogue, women's shul and synagogue 
courtyard in Worms Synagogue Compound viewed 
from north-west. The north-facade of the synagogue 
shows a crack above the north portal. Historical 
photograph, late 19th-century 


purpose, arcades with fitted benches were 
Superimposed at the west wall of the women’s 
shul and incorporated into the synagogue 
courtyard wall on the opposite side. Traces in 

the masonry of the north wall of the synagogue 
still bear witness today to the western enclosure, 
which included a passageway into the synagogue 
garden and to the yeshiva. Prior to 1866, the 
west wall of the synagogue courtyard was 
largely demolished. The wall was preserved up to 
about half of the original height. The important 
inscription plaque about the donation of the 
mikveh was inserted into it. 





Fig. 232: The synagoge, women's shul and courtyard of Worms 
Synagogue Compound after the November Pogroms. 
Historical photograph, 1938/39 
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Fig. 233: Interior view of the yeshiva in Worms Synagogue Compound, used as a museum of Jewish Worms 


before 1926. Items on display include building fragments, inscriptions, written documents and the two 
ceremonial circumcision chairs of the 16th century. Historical photograph, c.1909 
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Fig. 234: Interior view of the yeshiva in Worms Synagogue Compound, current state 
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Yeshiva (ID 002.6) 


The yeshiva in Worms Synagogue Compound Pe eer ee 
was built as a donation by David Oppenheim zur 





Rose as part of the rebuilding works after the R. Shlomo ben Yishaq of Troyes, known as Rashi 
anti-Jewish popular uprising of Easter 1615. An (d. 1104) is still considered the most important 
inscription plaque inside the yeshiva dates the medieval commentator of the Hebrew Bible and 
donation to the year [5]384 AM (= 1623/24 ct). of the Talmud. It is known that Rashi studied at the 
The annex building was joined at an obtuse angle famous Talmud schools in Mainz and Worms in his 
to the west wall of the synagogue. A Romanesque youth and that he later returned to the Champagne 
oculus there is preserved and opens into the region where he established an important school. His 
yeshiva since the building was placed before it. daughters were learned women, and his grandsons 
became famous rabbis. According to early modern 
The report by Liwa Kirchheim states that there narrative traditions, Rashi led a yeshiva in Worms. The 
was a bet ha-Midrash |study hall] previously in name of the teaching building in Worms, the Rashi 
Worms, of unknown appearance. Also, the oculus Yeshiva (and the colloquial Rashi Chapel), refers to 
blocked today indicates that there was a previous this legendary tradition. 
building on the site of the yeshiva. Excavations 


during the 1950s did not produce any new a. Y WoRMS: -Raschi=Stuhl 
knowledge about this. B NOS OV. NAD 


For many decades the yeshiva was used as a study 
hall by the Jewish community. It is possible that it 
was no longer required after Liwa Hayim Sinsheim 
donated a bet ha-Midrash and a new ancillary 
synagogue to be established in the community 
hall in 1745. R. Hayim Azulay, who visited Worms 
around 1755, writes that the portal of the Rashi 
Yeshiva was closed for restoration. 


In 1854/55, the yeshiva was renovated. The 
plaque that was placed there to commemorate 
the occasion calls it "Rashi's study hall" for the 
first time. The original inscription is preserved in 
the south wall of the yeshiva, where it was placed 
in [5]615 AM (= 1854/55 ce) to bear witness to 
the donations from "near and far" which made 

it possible. According to the inscription, the 
"study hall of Rashi, the Light of the Exile [...] was 
rebuilt for the second time". Ludwig Lewysohn, 
the community preacher, mentioned that he had 
brought recently discovered inscription fragments 
and other antiquities from the community to the 


yeshiva, which thus became the precursor of the Ei ae 
Fig. 235: The stone Rashi Chair in the yeshiva in Worms 


Jewish Museum opened in 1924 by Isidor Kiefer in Synagogue Compound. Historical postcard, 
the former Jewish council chamber. before 1938 
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Fig. 236: 


Fig. 238: 


The roof structure of the yeshiva burned down 
during the pogrom night of November 1938. 

In 1939, the walls were knocked down; they 
remained in place up to a height of 0.7 metres. 
Protected by rubble, the lower parts of the 
masonry survived the air raids of 1944 and 1945. 


Fragments of the Rashi Chair and building inscriptions 
from Worms Synagogue Compound stored in the depot 
of the municipal museum (Andreasstift). Historical 
photograph, August 1953 


In 1945, the stone Rashi Chair was retrieved 

and stored safely. The works involved in the 
recovery began on the yeshiva in the autumn of 
1957. The walls were intact up as far as the socle 
cornice. The portal and window cuboids as well 
as large parts of the vault and the wall-mounted 





Original floor and lower walls and fragments of 
the yeshiva in Worms Synagogue Compound, before 
reconstruction. Historical photograph, October 1957 
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Fig. 237: Original fragments of the north portal of 
the yeshiva in Worms Synagogue Compound, 
assembled before reconstruction. Historical 
photograph, November 1957 


equipment (Rashi Chair, founder's inscription, 
keystone, vault springers, slab floors) were 
retrieved from the rubble. 


In January 1958, the yeshiva was given a roof 
structure again. All recovered fragments from 
the windows and the portal were incorporated 
into their original spots in the masonry. When 
building the vault in 1959, extreme care was taken 
to ensure that the recovery was in line with the 
original building. The significance of the yeshiva 
in Worms Synagogue Compound is not only 
expressed through the careful recovery but also 
reflected in the museum replica on display in the 
Beit Hatfutsot Museum of the Jewish People in 

Tel Aviv. 





Fig. 239: The yeshiva in Worms Synagogue Compound, viewed from the synagogue garden. Historical photograph, 
1914 
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Fig. 240: The yeshiva in Worms Synagogue Compound, viewed from the synagogue garden, current state 
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Fig. 241: The former Old People's Home of the Jewish Community Worms, in 
dilapidated state. Historical photograph, c.1968-1971 





Fig. 242: The Rashi House, current state 


Community Hall (Rashi House; ID 002.7) 


The oldest parts of the community hall, which 
have been visible again since 1982 in the 

cellar of today's Rashi House, date back to the 
12th century. A second building was built as 

a community hall in the 13th century and the 
Rashi House stands above those walls today. The 
previous building was incorporated into the new 
building. It is one of the few medieval structures 
of its kind in Ashkenaz of which significant 
remains have been preserved, and it bears witness 
to the inclusion of both festive events and also 
charitable tasks in the religious community 
centre. This is a multi-functional community 
building with lengthy architectural continuity. 


In the 13th century, an extension was added 

at the east side, where the cellar rooms and 
parts of the rising masonry are still preserved 
today. The structure of the masonry over tiered 
relieving arches that can still be seen today at 
the north and south walls, in the interior and 
exterior, indicates a structurally heterogeneous 
construction site. The reasons for this are the 
walls of previous buildings. The floor of the 
building was subsequently lowered. 





Fig. 243: Excavation of the medieval cellars of the former 
community hall before the building of today's Rashi 
House. Historical photograph, 1980 


The community hall was used for different 
purposes during the Middle Ages and the early 
modern era. The traditional designation as a 
"dance hall" or "bridal house" (testified in Worms 
for the first time in the 15th century) refers to 

its function as a ceremonial hall for weddings 
and other occasions. The secondary portal of 

the synagogue is therefore oriented directly 
towards the community hall (Rashi House). It is 
occasionally referred to as the "wedding portal". 





Fig. 244: Excavation of the medieval cellars of the former community hall before the building of today's Rashi 
House. Historical photograph, 1980 
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When the community hall was used as an 
infirmary in the 17th century (heqdesh, 
"foundation"), as noted by Yuspa Shammash in 
the 17th century, the poor and the ill also found 
accommodation there. 


In 1744, the imperial court Jew and community 
leader, Liwa Hayim Sinsheim, provided in his will 
for a "Rashi synagogue" and the resources for 
three scholars who would teach advanced pupils 
there. The first endowment of this kind, also 
referred to as a Klaus synagogue (cf. German 
Klause, "the refuge of a scholar"), was created 

in Ashkenaz around 1600 in Prague. In Worms, 
the Klaus synagogue was inaugurated in 1745. A 
residence for the Rabbi was also apparently set up 
in the community hall in the 18th century. 


In 1853 a Komitee zur Renovierung alter Denkmáler 
der israelitischen Gemeinde Worms ("Committee 
for the Renovation of Old Monuments of the 
Israelite Community Worms") was set up. In 





Fig. 245: The destroyed synagogue compound in Worms after the Second World War, viewed from the North, 


the same year there was a call to renovate the 
community hall for charitable purposes. The 
reason for rebuilding the community hall was the 
age and the state of dilapidation of the rooms. 
The new structure of the 1850s was built using 
roughly hewn sandstone. The medieval cellars 
were covered with two parallel barrel vaults. To 
this end, sandstone masonry was superimposed in 
front of the medieval walls. Preserved sections of 
the walls of this building were incorporated into 
the new building in 1982. The Jewish Community 
used the building as a retirement home and an 
infirmary from 1855 until 1887. 


The community hall was vandalised in the 
November pogrom of 1938. The city of Worms 
used the building until 1942 as a Judenhaus 
(“Jews’ House") - a euphemism for an assembly 
point for Jews who had been expelled from their 
homes. The remaining Jews of Worms were 
interned there until they were deported to the 
German extermination camps in occupied Poland. 
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with the former community hall in the background. Historical photograph, 6 July 1945 





After the Second World War the building was 
used for a short period as a shelter for the 
homeless, the city decided in 1971 to demolish 
the building due to its structural damage. The 
building was rebuilt between 1980 and 1982 asa 
"Room of history". The architect, Rainer Kleebank 
of Architekturbüro Rittmannsperger + Kleebank 
Darmstadt, re-interpreted the previous building. 





Fig. 246: Fritz Reuter, archivist and first director of 
the new Jewish Museum Worms, explaining a 


Of the original building fabric from the Middle model of the synagogue and women's shul to 

Ages, the cellar rooms were preserved with their visitors. Photograph, after 1982 

significant and, for their time, characteristic 

design elements, as were parts of the ground of the Jewish tradition in Worms and the ShUM 

floor. communities. Many fragments from the buildings 
in the Synagogue Compound, retrieved during 

Since the Rashi House was opened in 1982, the the recovery, including spolia and inscription 

rooms have been used by the Jewish Museum fragments, and also items of the interior 

Worms, the City Archives Worms and the Lower furnishings of the synagogue and other exhibits 

Monuments Protection Authority. The Photo from the Jewish Museum from 1924, are kept and 

Archives Worms is accommodated on the top exhibited there. As a result of their preservation 

floor. The opening of a Jewish Museum in and presentation on the site of Worms Synagogue 

1982, one of the earliest Jewish museums in Compound, the Rashi House contributes 

the Federal Republic of Germany, was a major substantially to imparting the living tradition of 

contribution towards creating public awareness Ashkenazic Judaism. 





Fig. 247: Interior view of Jewish Museum Worms: basement floor with historical vaults, current state 
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Fig. 248: The north facade of Worms Synagogue Compound with the Jewish council chamber 
(above) and entrance hall of the women's shul (below). Historical photograph, 
c1900-1910 
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Fig. 249: The north facade of Worms Synagogue Compound with the Jewish council chamber 
(above) and entrance hall of the women's shul (below), current state 





Jewish Council Chamber and Entrance Hall of 
the Women's Shul (ID 002.8) 


At this location there must have been a "building 
in front of the women's synagogue" of unknown 
appearance before 1615. Liwa Kirchheim mentions 
such a building in 1625 among those which were 
destroyed in the riots. Separate areas in front of 
the women's shul are also known from Speyer. 
They are described, among other things, as a place 
for women when they were religiously impure 
(nidda; for example, during menstruation) and, in 
consideration for the holiness of the synagogue, 
refrained even from entering the women's shul. 


The Jewish council chamber (Kahalstube) 





The community leaders (from the Hebrew word 
parnassim) were responsible for representing Jewish 
interests before the non-Jewish authorities and 

of allocating the tax burden associated with this. 
The number of leaders was between two and 12 

or 13. Rabbinical education was not necessary for 
this office; however, resolutions (tagganot) taken 
must not contradict Jewish law. There were special 
officers (gabba 'im) for individual tasks (managing 
the municipal treasury and the poor relief fund, 
determining tax portions). In the ShUM cities, the 
chair of the Jewish council was referred to as the 
Judenbischof (episcopus iudeorum, "bishop of the 
Jews"). From the 17th century the twelve members of 
the Jewish community council of Worms met in the 
Kahalstube on the first floor of the northern annex to 
the women's shul. 


During reconstruction after the anti- 

Jewish popular uprising of Easter 1615, the 
Romanesque north portal of the women's shul 
was upgraded between 1619 and about 1630 

by the addition of an entrance hall. The same 
new building incorporates the Jewish council 
chamber (Kahalstube) on the upper floor, which 
has a separate entrance and staircase. The 
building looks towards Synagogenplatz with a 
representative facade in Baroque style. A round- 
arched portal leads into the entrance hall. Based 
on stylistic comparison, it can be dated to the 








Fig. 250: 


Isidor Kiefer in the former Jewish council chamber of 
Worms Synagogue Compound. Historical photograph, 
€.1924-1929 


period 1620 to 1630. During the construction of 
the building, the two original founder's plaques 
from the 13th century, which were originally 
situated in the north wall of the women’s shul, 
were placed above the portal. At the same time, 
the Synagogenplatz was created, which had 
presumably been more densely developed before. 
The new facade was directed towards this square. 


The Jewish council chamber, in a privileged 
location on the upper floor and accessible by 

way of a separate stairway, was presumably 
initially reserved for the male members of the 
community, especially for the twelve members 

of the Jewish council. In 1924, a Jewish Museum 
was opened in the former Jewish council chamber. 
Many artefacts, including spolia and inscription 
fragments, Torah binders and documents from the 
community archive were exhibited there. Until 
the museum was set up in the Jewish council 
chamber, many of them had been exhibited in the 
yeshiva that was restored in 1854/55. 


The jambs of the portal were rebuilt from the 
original components during the recovery. The 
original plaque from 1890/91 with the transcripts 
of the two founder's inscriptions of the women's 
shul (1212/13), was placed on the north facade as 
part of the recovery. 
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Fig. 251: Old Jewish Cemetery Worms. View from the north across zone B, current state 
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2.b.2.3 Component Part Old Jewish Cemetery 
Worms (ID 003) 


History and development of the "Heiliger 
Sand" Cemetery in Worms (ID 003.1) 


Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, also referred to as 
"Heiliger Sand" since the 19th century, was built 
outside the medieval city wall, probably around 
the same time as the first synagogue was built 
in 1034. 


According to the concentration of headstones 
from certain periods, the cemetery can be divided 
into various zones (A-F). The oldest headstones 
are east of the former embankment at the edge 
of the lower terrain (zone A). The first burials 
were placed there in the 11th century. Old Jewish 
Cemetery Worms extended gradually, initially 
towards the North (zone B) and in subsequent 
centuries also towards the East (zone C). To the 
South, in the Rabbinertal (Vale of the Rabbis, 

zone D), rabbis and prominent scholars were 
buried in different periods. There are also many 
headstones from the early modern era between 
the medieval headstones in zones A to D. The 
modern-era expansion of the cemetery grounds 
in the West uses the Baroque rampart and is 
therefore higher up (zone E; ID 003.4). Access to 
the Jewish cemetery is from the eastbound Willy- 
Brandt-Ring via the entrance courtyard with the 
Tahara House (zone F; ID 003.4) at the North-East 
of the site. 


The oldest preserved headstone with a legible 
date is from the year [4]819 AM (= 1058/59 ce). 

In total, Old Jewish Cemetery Worms has at least 
eight headstones dating back to the 11th century. 
Already the Hebrew reports on the persecution 

of Jews in 1096, written by survivors in the early 
12th century, underline the special significance of 
the ritual care of the dead and of burial in a Jewish 
cemetery. 


The distribution of the headstones on the site 
shows an expansion first towards the North, and 
from the 13th century on further northwards and 
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Fig. 252: Bird's eye view of Worms before 1689 from North- 


West, with Old Jewish Cemetery Worms (right). Sepia 
drawing by Johann Peter Hamman, 1690 


eastwards. The available site was extended during 
the second half of the 13th century. For this 
purpose, in 1269, the Jewish community acquired 
adjacent plots in the North that previously 
belonged to the Monastery of St Andrew "on the 
Hill" (Bergkloster). 





Fig. 253: The Jews of Worms have extended their cemetery, 
buying out adjacent houses and demolishing them. 
The neighbouring monastery of St Mary Magdalene, 
to which the parochial dues of the said houses 
pertained, transfers its legal claims to the collegiate 
church of St Andrews. Original deed on parchment, 
sealed, 30 July 1269 
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At the same time, the perimeter of the cemetery 
"Heiliger Sand" in Worms was reinforced with 

a representative, stone enclosing wall which 

was donated by the community leader, Yehi el 
ben Efrayim. This donation is mentioned on 

the headstone of Yehi els daughter, Yokheved 
(d. [5]048 AM = 1287 ce). The extension to the 
cemetery, however, breached existing common 
land rights in two alleys. In 1278, according 

to the contemporary Wormser Annalen, the 

Jews in Worms were only able to prevent the 
Christians from destroying the enclosing wall of 
the "Judenkirchhof" by paying them 400 pounds 
Heller (a silver currency). 


In the 14th century, a new, outer wall was built 
around the city. Along its western alignment 

it included the wall around the cemetery. Old 
Jewish Cemetery Worms was now between the 
two city ring walls but still considered to be 
extra muros. In 1519, municipal workers began to 
dig up the cemetery and take away headstones, 
possibly in connection with further fortification 
works. The Jewish community wrote a letter of 
complaint to the municipal authorities, who put 
a halt to the removal of the headstones. In 1525, 
there was talk about plans for installing a raised 





mound for defence purposes (Schiessberg) on the 
site. 


After the cemetery was ravaged and the Tahara 
House destroyed during the pogrom of 1615, the 
community leader David Oppenheim zur Rose 
donated the restoration of the entrance courtyard 
in 1626 and a new Tahara House for the ritual 
cleansing of the dead [& 2.a.3.3]. 


After the occupation of Worms by Swedish troops, 
the construction of fortifications with ramparts 
begun in 1620 during the Thirty Years’ War. Along 
the western cemetery boundary an embankment 
was built outside the city wall and an underground 
passage created. According to the later account by 
Yuspa Shammash, a number of headstones were 
buried under the rampart, including the grave of 
R. El ‘azar ben Yehuda (d. c1230). The floors and 
walls of the underground passageway were lined 
with headstones. Written sources report about 
the year 1661 that part of the enclosing wall was 
demolished. After the early Baroque complex was 
de-fortified from the 18th century on, the former 
rampart was used as a western extension to the 
cemetery. The headstones on the raised area are 
from the 18th to the 20th centuries. 
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Fig. 254: The south-western part of Worms before the fire of 1689. Old Jewish Cemetery Worms is situated 
between the medieval town wall and the Baroque ramparts. Sepia drawing by Friedrich Wilhelm 


Hamman, 1690 








Fig. 255: Recovery and reconstruction of the Tahara House in 
Old Jewish Cemetery Worms. Historical photograph, 
1955/56 


In 1911, the city of Worms set up a new central 
cemetery with an adjacent Jewish cemetery 
grounds on Hochheimer Hóhe, about 2.5 
kilometres north-west of the medieval city centre. 
Old Jewish Cemetery Worms was still available 
after that for family burials. The cemetery 
continued to be a significant site for the Jews in 
Ashkenaz. In 1912, headstones and headstone 
fragments, found during the construction of the 
new warden's house in the area of the Baroque 
entrance courtyard, were built into the northern 
enclosing wall on the embankment. In 1930/31, 
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some of the headstones that were retrieved from 
the underground passage of the 17th century 
were also set in there. 


The roof structure of the Tahara House was 
destroyed during the November pogroms in 1938. 
The burial sites and the warden's house survived 
the Shoah. The NSDAP often considered using the 
site for their own purposes but nothing came of 
that. The cemetery and the warden's house were 
damaged by aerial bombardment at the end of 
the Second World War. 


After the Second World War, the damaged 
warden's house was renewed in a contemporary 
style. The roof and the window of the Tahara 
House were rebuilt in 1956. 


The cemetery convincingly documents the 
construction of permanent burial places outside 
of the city, as required by Jewish religion. It 
provides superb and vivid evidence of how death 
and the deceased were dealt with in the Jewish 
tradition over almost 1,000 years. It is the best- 
preserved and most vivid evidence of Jewish 
medieval burial culture in Ashkenaz. 
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Fig. 256: Aerial view showing damage to the cemetery by aerial bombardment at the end of the Second World 
War. Historical photograph, after 1945 
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Medieval headstones in Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, current state 


Fig. 257 
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Medieval Headstones (ID 003.2) 


In an unsurpassed diversity of design, about 2,500 
headstones are preserved in Old Jewish Cemetery 
Worms. They were erected there between the 

11th and the 20th centuries. In total, at least 836 
Jewish headstones are preserved from the Middle 
Ages (until 1520) on the cemetery site. Their 
stylistic features are described in section 

2» 2232. 


Fragments of damaged headstones, the stones 
retrieved from the underground passageway and 
deciphered by /saak Holzer and Isidor Kiefer in 
1930 and fragments found in 1912 were set into 
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wrm-3004 


= yh 


Shmu el ben Asher ha-Levi 


died in the second third of the 11th 
century CE 


visible dimensions: 0.6 x 0.7 x 0.2 
metres 


The headstone of red sandstone bears 
a recessed text area. The inscription is 
framed by parallel ruling lines, which 
allow for a stylistic classification. 
Family relationships guide towards 

a more precise dating. Shmu 'el ben 
Asher ha-Levi from Vitry (Champagne, 
France) was a brother of El ‘azar b. 
Asher ha-Levy of Vitry, father of Yishaq 
b. El ‘azar ha-Levi (known as Segan 
Leviah), a teacher and colleague of 

s Rashi at Worms. 


the north enclosing wall, whereby the legibility of 
the inscriptions was always taken into account. 


Over the centuries, Old Jewish Cemetery Worms 
evolved into a significant archive of the history 
of the Jewish community in Worms. The grave 
inscriptions permit — for example in the cases of 
Yo 'el ben Me ir ha-Kohen (wrm-122) who died in 
1140 and of Shmu 'el ben Asher ha-Levi 
(wrm-3304) who was buried in the second 

third of the 11th century — reconstructing of 

the genealogies of prominent families who are 
distinguished by rabbinical scholarship. 





wrm-122 


Yo el ben Me ir ha-Kohen 


died on 15 Adar |, [4]900 am (= 5 
February 1140 ce) 


Visible dimensions: 0.6 x 0.6 x 0.3 
metres 


The headstone of grey sandstone 
has the trapezoid shape typical of 
Romanesque headstones in Worms. 
The script is kept simple, and the 
inscription area is not differentiated. 
The inscription commemorates both 
Yo el ben Me ir ha-Kohen and his 
father. They are praised as “pious 
among the priesthood” and their 
family as a “plantation of saints 

[i.e., martyrs]". 


Inscriptions on the headstones in Old Jewish Cemetery Worms allow for reconstructing the 
genealogies of the two important families, whose members were distinguished by their rabbinic 


learning. 
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The remembrance of the victims of anti-Jewish 
violence has been preserved on grave inscriptions 
since the middle of the 11th century (wrm-22). 
There are nine headstones for those "murdered" 
or for "martyrs" in the period between 1056 and 
1307; on a further ten grave inscriptions, the 
ancestry of a martyr is highlighted. A memorial 
stone, roughly in the middle of the eastern 
cemetery wall, is dedicated to the "Twelve 
Parnassim" [9 2.a.3.1]. The narrative tradition of 
the Jewish community linked them to the twelve 
community elders who fell victim to the pogroms 
both in 1096 and 1349. 


Among the headstones for former community 
leaders, particular reference is made to wrm-181 
(zone A) from the year 1203. It refers to the leader 
and synagogue poet, Menachem ben Ya 'aqov, who 
was also a leader in the Jewish court of Worms; 
not far from that is the headstone of Me ir ben 

Yo 'el ha-Kohen (wrm-243, zone C), the leader 
who died in 1224 and who donated the women's 
shul in 1212/13 together with his wife, Yehudit. 

His donation is not mentioned in the text of the 
grave inscription but impressively in the form of 
the stone that is replicated on the portal of the 
women's shul. 
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Fig. 258: Memorial stones in the south-eastern wall of 
Old Jewish Cemetery Worms for the "Twelve 
Parnassim" killed in 1096 and/or 1349. 
According to the 17th-century customs of 
Worms Jewry, the graves of the martyrs were 
visited annually. Historical postcard, c.1900 





Fig. 259: Modern replica of the memorial stone for the "Twelve Parnassim" in Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, 


current state 





wrm-181 


Menahem bar Ya aqov 

died on 3 lyyar [4|963 AM (= 16 April 
1203 cE) 

Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 0.8 x 02 
metres 


The headstone of Menahem bar 

Ya acov is made of yellow sandstone. 
It has a trapezoidal shape, with the 
edges and the base area left rough. 
The surface of the inscribed area 

is left plain and has no border. The 
deceased was a rabbinical personality 
and community leader who is still 
known today. He composed of over 
thirty liturgical poems which are still 
preserved, including a song of thanks 
for the averted siege of the city of 
Worms in 1201. 


wrm-243 





Me ir ben Yo el ha-Kohen 
died on 2 Kislev [4]985 AM (2 15 
November 1224 cE) 

Visible dimensions: 0.5 x 1x 0.3 
metres 


Me ‘ir ben Yo el ha-Kohen was among 
the leaders of the Jewish community 
in Worms. Together with his wife, 
Yehudit, he founded the women's 
shul in the Synagogue Compound in 
Worms. With its semi-circular top, 
recessed inscription area and bulging 
round-arched profile, the headstone 
impressively cites the design of 

the late-Romanesque portal of the 
women's shul. The headstone is not far 
from that of the community leader, 
Menahem bar Ya ‘acov (wrm-181). 


The two headstones for Menahem bar Ya acov and Me ‘ir ben Yo el ha-Kohen provide exceptionally 
early examples of headstones for Jewish community leaders. 
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In striking contrast to Christian cemeteries of 
the Middle Ages, men and women are kept in 
remembrance in Old Jewish Cemetery Worms on 
headstones of approximately equal numbers. 
Moreover, many headstones were set up for 
children and are preserved here. Among them 
are double and multiple burial sites that indicate 
higher rates of mortality at certain times. The 





wrm-429 


Kilkhin bat Moshe Yafeh 

Veivesh ben Moshe Yafeh 

Henlin bat Moshe Yafeh 

died (?) on 17 Tevet [5]137 AM (= 30 
December 1376 cE) 

Visible dimensions: 0.5 x 0.5 x 0.1 metres 


This headstone of red sandstone was 
erected on the grave of two daughters 

and a son of Moshe Yafeh. One inscription 
lists all three names, and only one date 

is given, perhaps that of their death. One 
daughter was of marriagable age and 
perhaps married, the others were under age. 
The female names are diminutives (of Kela 
and Hanna); the boy's name, too, is not a 
'sacred' name from Hebrew tradition (by 
which a man was called up to reading the 
Torah) but the colloquial one (derived from 
the Latin Vivus). 


earliest example of the double headstone for 
Shne ur ben Me ir and his sister Yenta from 1295 
should be noted here (wrm-781). A headstone 
from the year 1376 (wrm- 429) remembers the 
three children of Moshe Yafé, another from 1418 
even four siblings, the children of a certain Yeshaya 
(wrm-806). Fathers or mothers were sometimes 
buried with or beside one of their children. 
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wrm-/81 


Yente bat Me ir and Shne ur ben Me ir 
died 1 Tishri [50]56 am (= 23 September 
1294 ce) and 1 Tishri [50]56 AM (= 12 
September 1295 ce) 

Visible dimensions: 0.9 x 0.7 x 0.1 metres 


The double epitaph was erected for a sister 
and brother. The headstone is made of 
reddish sandstone in a rectangular overall 
form. The two recessed text areas are 
separated by a vertical bar and have round 
arches at the top. 


Headstone for deceased children. The fact that numerous headstones on Old Jewish Cemetery Worms 
were erected to commemorate children is in stark contrast to the practice on Christian cemeteries of the 


Middle Ages. 


Even the regional and supra-regional significance 
of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms can be read 

from the grave inscriptions themselves: the 
headstone of Yenta, the daughter of Rabbi Moshe 
of Oppenheim, from 1293 (wrm-930) provides 
an early example. In addition to the grave 
inscription, it features a header in the upper 
frame in which the origin of Yenta of Oppenheim 
is highlighted. Similar headers, undoubtedly 
intended to make the orientation in the cemetery 
easier for relatives, refer to Ansbach, Basel, 
Esslingen, Góttingen, Heidelberg, Heppenheim, 


wrm-930 


Yenta bat Moshe from Oppenheim 
died on 8 Sivan [50]56 AM (= 10 May 1296 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.9 x 1.3 x 0.2 metres 





Kaiserslautern (Latin Lutra), Meiningen, Neuburg 
on the Rhine, Oppenheim, Turckheim and 
Wimpfen [9 2.a.3.1]. One headstone has the 
information in the lower frame (wrm-325, 

"a Frenchman”, 13th/14th century), another has 
it on the reverse side (wrm-442 from 1319 for 
Shmu 'el ben Elyaqim from Turckheim). Of course, 
it was also possible to indicate the origin of the 
deceased person in the grave inscription itself. 
According to written testimony, the catchment 
area for Old Jewish Cemetery Worms stretched to 
the borders of the diocese of Worms. 


This headstone was set for Yenta, daughter of Rabbi Moshe, from Oppenheim. It is made from 
red sandstone. The recessed area for the inscription itself follows a shouldered arch. It is the 
earliest known example of a headstone with an additional headline to indicate the geographical 


origin of a deceased person. 
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wrm-325 


Aharon ben Menahem 
died in the 13th or 14th century cE 


Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 0.7 x 0.2 
metres 


This headstone was made of red 
sandstone. The writing area is twice 
recessed, first to an almost square 
form in the narrow outer frame, then 
again with an interior round arch. The 
inscription commemorates a young 
man ("bahur", possibly a yeshiva 
student) named Aharon ben Menahem, 
with the last line indicating that he 
was Sarfati, i.e., “a Frenchman”. 


wrm-442 





Shmu el ben Elyaqim 

died and buried on 21 Tishri [50]80 am 
(= 5 October 1319 ce) 

Visible dimensions: 0.8 x 1.7 x 0.2 
metres 


This high rectangular headstone 
features a recessed writing area 

closed by a reduced round arch. The 
large base area is roughly hewn, as 

is the backside of the headstone. 
Notwithstanding, the reverse side, 
too, is marked with an inscription, 
which is not set off from the rest of 
the surface. While the front inscription 
indicates that this learned man died on 
Hoshana (rabba), i.e., the seventh day 
of the Feast of Tabernacles, the verso 
inscription gives the date of the burial, 
which happened on the same day. The 
verso also gives the place of origin, 
Drenqhaym, i.e., Turckheim in Alsace. 


Headstones that specifically emphasize the place of origin of a deceased individual. One of them has 


this information on the lower frame, the other has it on the verso. 
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Fig. 260: Headstones in zones A and B of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, current state 
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The headstones of Rabbi Me ‘ir ben Barukh of 
Rothenburg (MaHaRaM, d. 1293) and Alexander 
ben Shlomo Wimpfen (d. 1307) (wrm-794; wrm- 
793) are at the northern edge of zone C, west 
of the entrance courtyard [& 2.a.3]. Me ‘ir of 
Rothenburg was born in Worms and was one of 
the most influential Jewish legal scholars of his 
generation. He was captured in 1286 by King 
Rudolf von Habsburg and died in prison in 1293. 
His mortal remains were only released 14 years 
later to the merchant, Alexander ben Shlomo 
Wimpfen. 


The headstone of the Rabbi of Mainz, Ya acov ben 
Moshe ha-Levi Molin, known as MaHaRIL, d. 1427, 
is in the Vale of the Rabbis [w 2.a.2.3]. Before 

he moved to Worms, this prominent Talmud 
commentator was Rabbi and head of the yeshiva 
in Mainz. The collection of his religious customs 
(Sefer Minhagim), which his secretary Zalman of 
Sankt Goar wrote down in a number of recensions 
first in the Rhineland and most recently in Italy, 
later assumed great authority in the Ashkenazic 
world thanks to book printing. The grave of the 
scholar is the only one in the cemetery "Heiliger 
Sand” in Worms that is facing East, the inscription 
of his headstone points towards the North-West. 
This is in line with the custom in Mainz, the 
MaHAaRIL is said to have stipulated this before he 
died. Until the early 19th century, other graves of 
Rabbis were placed near his grave. 
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Fig. 261: Sefer Maharil: the religious customs of Rabbi 
Ya aqov ben Moshe ha-Levi Molin of Mainz, 
collected by his secretary Zalman of Sankt 
Goar. Opening page of one of Zalman's 
autograph manuscripts, 1460 


Another remarkable fact is that the gravestones 
in the time shortly before the Jewish year 5000 
(= 1240 ce) count, as it were, "backwards". They 
bear witness to the messianic expectations in 
Ashkenazic Judaism which were connected to the 
turn of the millennium and that are also attested 
in other sources. As an example, the headstone 
of Moshe ben Aharon (wrm-297) from the "end 
of the fifth millennium" should be mentioned. 
Later narrative traditions, too, assign to Old 
Jewish Cemetery Worms a role in the Messianic 
redemption of the Jewish people. 





Fig. 262: A Romantic artist's impression of Old Cemetery Worms. Original drawing by R. Büttner, 19th-century 
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wrm-297 


Moshe ben Aharon 
died on 24 Sivan 5000 AM (= 15 June 1240 ce) 
Visible dimensions: 0.7 x 0.9 x 0.2 metres 


This headstone was made of reddish sandstone. It features a slightly trapezoid form, which 
is also followed by the writing area, albeit with rounded upper corners. The frame above 
and to the sides is slender and roughly hewn. The inscription indicates that the rabbinic 
luminary buried here died "at the end of the fifth millennium". Similar expressions can 

be found on some other headstones dating from the year 5000 AM (= 1239/40 ce). They 
testify to the messianic hopes harboured by Ashkenazic Jews at this turn of the millennium. 


Example for a headstone whose inscription testifies to messianic expectations among Ashkenazic 
Jews. The headstone was erected shortly before the end of the 5th millennium according to the 
Jewish calendar and counts the time ‘backwards’. 
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Entrance Courtyard with Tahara House 
(ID 003.3) 


David Oppenheim zur Rose, the prominent leader 
of the Jewish community in Worms who donated 
the Baroque reconstruction of the synagogue and 
the yeshiva, also financed the restoration of the 
entrance courtyard with the Tahara House, the 
fountain for ritual cleansing and the inscription ' goi nera A 
plaque with the prayer for the dead in 1626. The ine á S — 
medieval enclosing wall that joined the city wall 

to the west was also restored in this area (zone F). 





m 


Fig. 264: The damaged warden's house after the Second 
World War. View from the south-east. Historical 
photograph, before 1955 


Georg Rohr and Ludwig Bruckmann. After the 
Second World War, the damaged warden’s house 
was restored in a contemporary style. 
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Fig. 263: Condition of the Tahara House after the November 
Pogroms in 1938 and the Second World War. 
Historical photograph, after 1945 


There was presumably already a Tahara House of 
unknown appearance in the cemetery before. The 
regional function of Jewish cemeteries requires 
this, as written sources confirm. The Tahara House 





l l Fig. 265: Interior of the Tahara House: western exit with 
in Worms is the oldest preserved Tahara House in B Med LAM w Hopo 
the two plaques containing the insciptions of the 


Ashkenaz. The founder’s plaque from [5]386 am foundation and a prayer. Photograph taken during the 
(= 1626 ce) is still preserved inside the building reconstruction of 1955/56 

today [& 2.a.3.3]. The roof structure of the Tahara 
House was destroyed during the November 
pogroms in 1938. The roof and windows were 
rebuilt in 1956. 


At the latest in 1562 there was a house for the 
(Christian) cemetery warden at the cemetery. 
There is still little known about the architectural 
history of the house. It was possibly already on 
the spot where the new warden's house was built 
in 1912, although burials in Old Jewish Cemetery 
Worms came to an end back then. The new house 
was completed in 1913 by the Worms architects 


Fig. 266: The Romanesque capital 
of the women's shul was 
used as a support for the 
fountain bowl until the 
redesign of the entrance 
courtyard. It has since 
disappeared. Photograph 
taken during the redesign 
of the entrance courtyard 
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Fig. 267: Headstones and headstone fragments found during the construction of the new warden's house on Old 
Jewish Cemetery Worms. Historical photograph, c1912 





Fig. 268: The renewed and reconstructed Baroque entrance courtyard with the Tahara House, viewed from the 
warden's house. Historical photograph, c.1956 
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Fig. 269: Old Jewish Cemetery Worms: view over zone B towards the southern stretch of the embankment. 
Historical photograph, before 1930 
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Fig. 270: Old Jewish Cemetery Worms: view over zone B towards the southern stretch of the embankment, 
current state 


"New Section" of the Cemetery (ID 003.4) 


In 1620, during the Thirty Years’ War, work 

began on the construction of a fortification 

with ramparts. To this end, an embankment was 
created along the western cemetery boundary, 
outside the city wall, and an underground passage 
was set into the trench. When Worms was de- 
fortified after 1699, it was possible to use the 
former rampart as an extension of the cemetery 
towards the West (zone E). 


The headstones on the raised area are from the 
18th to the 20th centuries. Among them several 
double headstones stand out representing Mosaic 
Tablets of the Law. In 1740, a double epitaph in 
the form of two Tablets of the Law was found 

and deciphered by the school rector of Worms, 
Jung. He erroneously dated the headstone of 

two brothers to the year 581 Bce and deduced 
from that that the city of Worms was already in 
existence at that time and had a significant Jewish 
community. Convinced by the accuracy of this 
interpretation and in a conscious allusion to the 
alleged oldest headstone in Europe, from 1740 

on several Jews chose the form of the Mosaic 
Tablets of the Law for their double epitaph, which 
was unusual in Worms up until then. Unlike their 
medieval predecessors, the double headstones in 
the "new section" of the cemetery are mostly in 
remembrance of married couples. 





Fig. 271: Headstone with German epitaph on the 


„new section" of Old Jewish Cemetery Worms. 
Historical photograph 


To the North, behind zone E, many headstone 
spolia are set into the enclosing wall of the 
cemetery. They were recovered from various 
places in the course of the 19th and the 20th 
centuries: primarily when the pit for the new 
warden's house was excavated in 1912 and when 
the underground passageway was opened in 1930. 





Fig. 272: Headstones and headstone fragments found during the construction of the new warden's house in 1912 
set into the northern enclosing wall on the embankment. Historical photograph, before 1930 
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Medieval headstones in the Memorial Cemetery of Old Jewish Cemetery Ma 


Fig. 273 
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2.b.2.4 Component Part Old Jewish Cemetery 
Mainz (ID 004) 


History and development of the Cemetery "auf 
dem Judensand" in Mainz (ID 004.1) 







Fig. 275: Ments (Mainz). Colourised copper engraving 
in Georg Braun and Franz Hogenberg, 
Beschreibung vnd Contrafactur der 


Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz was in use from the 
early 11th century. There were already Roman 


graves on this terrain outside the city wall in late vornembster Stat der Welt, vol. | 

antiquity. In the memorial book of the Jewish (Cologne, 1582) 

community in Nuremberg, which was kept in 

Mainz in the 15th century, a certain Mar Shlomo of the Jewish cemetery. One passage reports 

and his wife, Rahel, are praised for acquiring a about those members of the community in Mainz 

piece of land for the cemetery. The donators’ who were able to flee to Rüdesheim under the 

couple is mentioned together with the early protection of the archbishop. Allegedly, as their 

scholars of the community in Mainz (around situation also became futile there, they decided 

1000 ce). to return to Mainz, so that they might be buried 
there in the Jewish cemetery, together "with 

Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz was used almost their pious, virtuous and pure brethren". On their 

continuously between the 11th and the late 19th journey back to Mainz, they were murdered, 

centuries. The fundamental principles of grave one after the other; the passage ends with the 


design for Ashkenazic Jews were first developed in wish "may their souls be bound in the bond of 
Mainz and were to apply to entire Central Europe everlasting life" — the blessing that is typically 


north of the Alps and in northern France and found on headstones. Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz 
England. A number of passages in the Hebrew has been the prime place of Jewish identity and 
reports about the persecution at the time of the of reflection on Jewish-Christian relations for the 
first Crusade (1096) underline the significance Jewish population in Mainz and the surrounding 
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Fig. 274: Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz (, Judensand") on a late-17th century fortification plan. The cemetery is 
represented as an irregular quadrangle situated between the streets to Gonsenheim and to Mombach. 
Drawing by N. Person, after 1690 
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area since the Middle Ages. According to written 
sources, its catchment area extends from the 
Nahe river valley through the Rheingau region 
and on to Oppenheim. The cemetery (cymiterium 
iudeorum) was mentioned in a Latin document for 
the first time in 1256. According to the preserved 
documentary evidence, the name "Judensand", is 
a designation that refers to a larger area. 


The "House of the Jews" at Old Jewish Cemetery 
Mainz is mentioned for the first time in an archival 
document of 1364. It was set on fire during 

the re-conquest of the city by the archbishop 

of Mainz, Adolf Il of Nassau in 1462. It was 
subsequently rebuilt and can be seen in plans 
from the early modern era. However, it was lost in 
the revolutionary wars around 1792. 


Eight years after the re-conquest of Mainz, 
Archbishop Adolf Il of Nassau expelled the Jews 
from the entire archbishopric in 1470. However, 
Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz and the mikveh in the 
house "Zum Kalten Bad" in the former Jewish 
quarter were soon in use again, as attested by the 
certificates of appointment for a Jewish manager 
for these facilities. It is possible that the section 
in the upper part of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, 
referred to as "university field", was transferred 
to the University of Mainz, founded in 1477, thus 
shortly after the expulsion. 
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Fig. 2/6: The citadel of Mainz and its surroundings, with Old 
Jewish Cemetery Mainz. Ground plan of 1734 (detail) 


The Jewish community was re-established in 
Mainz in 1583. The Jews were permitted to use 
zone B as a burial site — the "new section" of the 
cemetery. The areas above this "new section" 
(i.e., zones A and C) are still designated as 
vineyards in the map Ground plan and areas of the 
Mainz fortress dating from 1734. 


A plan from 1779 provides a birds-eye view of 

Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz. It is represented as 

an elongated, rejuvenating rectangle, surrounded 
by a hedge and containing a total of 19 boundary 
stones. Access appears to be through a building to 
the South. The emphasis on the Wheel of Mainz is 
conspicuous, which is shown on this house and on 
the gate to the house. 
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Fig. 277: Bird's eye view of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz by an unknown land surveyor. The cemetery is surrounded 
by a hedge and boundary stones at regular intervals. Access to the cemetery was through a building 
at the south-eastern corner (lower left), and there is another buiding , shaped like the Tahara House in 
Worms, in the south (left). Archival photograph of the lost original of 1779 
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Fig. 278: Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz. Ground plan of 1891 
Green area: "university field" 
Blue area: "Ickrath's garden" 
Red area: "Lautern's garden" 


In 1862, the Jewish Community purchased zone 
A, then used as agricultural land of the university 
fund in the South-West, adjacent to "Ickrath's 
garden". The plan to extend the cemetery there 
was dismissed after the New Jewish Cemetery 
was opened in 1881 at Untere Zahlbacher Stra[se. 


In addition, in 1862, during the construction of 
the house "of a Christian citizen on the same 
level as the university field", several medieval 
burial structures with headstones and bones 
were discovered. The site was designated at 
this time as "Ickrath's garden". Remains from 
this development have been preserved near the 
Memorial Cemetery. 


After the construction of the agricultural 

school in 1952, it was presumably used for 

animal husbandry. Since the demolition of the 
agricultural school in 2007 and the return to the 
traditional management of the cemetery area, the 
walls have been covered by vegetation. 


After the abolition of the building restrictions in 
1872 and the decision to open the New Jewish 





Cemetery at Untere Zahlbacher Stra[se, peripheral 
parts of the site in the lower south-eastern area 
were sold to the Bau- und Sparverein in 1897 
(Mombacher Straße 33-35, today nos. 55-61). 
Construction files show even further reaching 
plans (construction of a road longitudinally 
through the cemetery grounds for access); 
however, they never materialised, presumably 
because more recent graves could be seen here 
and because there was increasing awareness of 
the religious and historical significance of the 
cemetery. 


The site plan of 1891 designates the site of 

the "new section" of the cemetery (zone B) 

as a "former Israelite place of burial”. The 
former extension of the medieval site between 
Gonsenheimer Hohl and Mombacher Stra[se 

can still be seen on the site plan. The site to 

the South-West of the "new section" of the 
cemetery (zone C) was generously allotted, but 
development was sparse. There were three large 
plots on the area of the nominated site. From 
west to east, they are designated "university 
field", "Ickrath's garden” and "Lautern's garden”. 


The agricultural school was built in zone C in 1952 
on the site of the former "Ickrath's garden". Jewish 
graves and headstones were discovered in 1952, 
1957 and 1958 during these construction works; 
they were documented and left in situ. 
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Fig. 279: Draft ground plan around 1900. The planned 
construction of a street through the current cemetery 
was later abandoned 
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The agricultural school was demolished in 2007. 
During the demolition works, Jewish graves were 
again uncovered. The construction works were 
then halted immediately. In order to respect 

the religiously required peace of the dead, no 
archaeological investigations were carried out, the 
graves were covered again with sand. The planned 
new building on the site was discontinued and 
any re-development of the site was permanently 
dispensed with. Due to its extraordinary 
significance as part of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, 
the site has meanwhile been redesignated as a 
"green area with the function of a cemetery". The 
existing historical monument zone was expanded 
accordingly. 


Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz is the oldest Jewish 
cemetery in Ashkenaz and is at the same time 

the largest from the period until c1300. It set the 
trend in terms of the layout and grave designs. 
Next to Old Jewish Cemetery Worms, it is the 
most significant evidence of the centuries-old 
burial tradition of Jews in the ShUM communities. 
Jewish remembrance and memorial practices are 


represented by headstones, by memorial stones 
erected from as early as the 12th century, by the 
continuation of this practice into the modern era, 
and by its contemporary equivalent, the early 
20th-century Memorial Cemetery. Old Jewish 
Cemetery Mainz is an important destination 

for Jewish pilgrims to this day. Here, relatives 
discover the graves of their ancestors, and Jewish 
communities those of their founding fathers. 





Fig. 280: Zone C of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, current state 


Fig. 281: Graves discovered during construction work in zone C of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, photograph 2007 
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Fig. 282: Before the graves were covered again, the broken headstone was completed again by a fragment from 
the State Museum Mainz, photograph 2007 
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Fig. 283: House Fritz-Kohl-Stra[se 24 and in the back the agricultural school before its demo 
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Fig. 284: Visit by representatives of the Rabbinical Conference of the historical Jewish graves in zone C of Old 
Jewish Cemetery Mainz, shortly before the agricultural school was demolished, 6 September 2007 





Fig. 285: Visit by representatives of the Rabbinical Conference and other stakeholders of the historical Jewish 
graves in zone C of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, shortly before the agricultural school was demolished, 
6 September 2007 





Fig. 286: House Fritz-Kohl-Stra[se 24. One year after the demolition of the agricultural school, the current zone C 
of Old Jewish Cemetery is overgrown with greens, 11 September 2008 
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Medieval Headstones (ID 004.2) 


The medieval headstones in Old Jewish Cemetery 
Mainz bear witness in an exceedingly vivid manner 
to the development of Ashkenazic sepulchral 
culture. They originate from the 11th to the early 
15th centuries. Most of them were erected in the 
Memorial Cemetery in 1926 (zone A; ID 004.3). 


Overall, at least eight Jewish headstones from 
the 11th century in Mainz are preserved. Five of 
these headstones are in the Memorial Cemetery, 
two were transferred to the State Museum Mainz 
for reasons of conservation, and one further 
headstone was discovered in 2007 in zone C and 
was left in situ. The oldest among them is that 
of Yehuda ben Shne ur, who died on 23 Nisan 
[4]809 am (= 29 March 1049 ce). This Jewish 
headstone, the oldest in Ashkenaz, is in the State 
Museum Mainz today. The oldest visible one in the 
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Fig. 287: Medieval headstones in the Memorial 
Cemetery of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, 
current state 


Memorial Cemetery is the stone from 1063/64 for 
Ya aqov ben Yagar, one of the teachers in Mainz of 
the famous R. Shlomo ben Yishaq of Troyes (Rashi). 


After the expulsion of the Jewish population 

by the municipal council of Mainz in 1438, the 
site came into municipal hands, temporarily, 
against the will of the archbishop who claimed 
the protection of the Jews in Mainz for himself. 
A section of the cemetery site was leased out as 
a vineyard. Headstones were removed in large 
numbers and re-used as building material. The 
burials in the ground and the sunken headstones 
were preserved. 


The medieval headstones in Old Jewish Cemetery 
Mainz include some for Jewish martyrs: the 
earliest of them is dedicated to Amram ben Yona, 
murdered on 18 Elul [4]846 AM (= 31 August 
1086 ce). It is in zone C and was discovered during 
works in 2007, was left in situ and was covered 
over again. In the Memorial Cemetery (zone A), 
there is a stone for an unknown daughter of a 
certain Yishaq, who died on 9 lyyar [4]907 AM 

(= 11 April 1147 ce). Very revealing as regards the 
history of the community is the headstone for R. 
Me ir ben Abraham, who died on 27 Sivan in the 
year [50]41 AM (= 15 June 1281 ce), "on the day 
the synagogue was burnt down and the Torah 
books were torn up". 


Many medieval headstones that were used as 
building material were rediscovered in the 19th 
and early 20th centuries, among other things, 
during works to regulate the Rhine River, during 
the construction of the Hessische Ludwigsbahn in 
the south of the city, and in connection with the 
de-fortification of the city. They were gathered 
and initially remained in storage. The first people 
to devote themselves to systematic research of 
the headstones were Rabbi Siegmund Salfeld and 
Rabbi Sali Levi, both Rabbis in Mainz, who drew up 
a list of all retrieved headstones for the first time 
in 1926. 





mz1-2203 


Rabbi Me ir ben Avraham ha-Kohen the Elder 
murdered on 27 Sivan [50]41 AM (= 15 June 1281 cE) 
Visible measures: 0.6 x 0.5 x 0.4 metres 


The low rectangular headstone was made of red sandstone and features a high, roughly- 
hewn base area. The inscribed area is encircled by a small margin, the letters are deeply 
chiseled. The headstone was erected for Rabbi Me ‘ir ben Avraham ha-Kohen the Elder, who 
was killed "in (the year) 41 of the account, on 27 Sivan, the day when the synagogue was 
set on fire and the books of Torah were torn apart. May his rest be in dignity". 
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Memorial Cemetery (ID 004.3) ET 


The site of zone A was repurchased in 1862. Due 
to the opening of the New Jewish Cemetery 

at Untere Zahlbacher Straße in 1881, it was no 
longer required for the expansion of the modern- 
era burial grounds but remained in the ownership 
of the Jewish Community Mainz. It undoubtedly 
constituted an original section of the medieval 
cemetery grounds, as Sali Levi and Jonas Bondi, 
Rabbis of the (liberal) Jewish Community and 
(orthodox) Religious Society respectively, found 
out in in excavation probes in 1925. 


In 1926, on the initiative of Salfeld and his 
successor, Rabbi Sali Levi, the Jewish Community 
set up the Memorial Cemetery on the site of zone 
A. It was opened on 3 October. More than 180 of 
the retrieved medieval headstones and fragments 
were installed here. In order to mark off the 
installation as a recent addition, the easterly 
orientation of the headstones was deliberately 
given up. The alignment of the medieval 
headstones along a winding path followed 
didactic principles and was undertaken in memory 
of the deceased. 
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Fig. 288: Rabbi Sigmund Salfeld speaking at the opening ceremony 
for the Memorial Cemetery of Old Jewish Cemetery 
Mainz, historical photograph, 3 October 1926 
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Fig. 289: Numerous visitors at the opening ceremony 
for the Memorial Cemetery of Old Jewish 
Cemetery Mainz, historical photograph, 

3 October 1926 
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"New Section" of the Cemetery (ID 004.4) 


After a Jewish community was set up again in the 
city of Mainz in 1583, the section of the cemetery 
on Mombacher Straße (zone B) continued to be in 
use and a wall was erected around it. Despite the 
fact that many burials must have taken place here 
in the 17th century, only a few headstones are 
preserved prior to the 19th century; the earliest 
date back to the year 1713. 


In 1803, a French decree came into force stating 
that burials were only permitted in the municipal 
central cemetery at Untere Zahlbacher Stra[se. In 
the following two years, the Jewish community 
with the support of the Catholic bishop, Joseph 
Ludwig Colmar, attempted to still have their dead 
buried in Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz. In 1805, 
the Jewish community succeeded in having the 
decree repealed and relocated their dead, who 
had been buried in the intervening period in the 
Untere Zahlbacher Stra[se, to the section of the 
cemetery at Mombacher Straße in Old Jewish 
Cemetery Mainz (zone A). 
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The new community statutes of 1835 contained 
amended provisions relating to Jewish burial 
services, which resulted, among other things, in 
the approval of the use of the German language 
for headstone inscriptions. After the New Jewish 
Cemetery was opened in Mainz, family burials 
still took place in the cemetery until 1881. In 
1882, there were 1510 headstones in this section 
of the cemetery, starting from 1713. The graves 
of family members are gathered in one spot. An 
accumulation of the burial sites of erudite Jews, 
similar to the situation in Worms (Vale of the 
Rabbis), can be ascertained in Mainz with the 
burial sites of those Rabbis who were summoned 
from elsewhere. They are grouped around the 
memorial stone, rebuilt on a number of occasions, 
for the synagogue poet, R. Shim 'on ben Yishaq the 
Great who lived around 1000 and was particularly 
revered by the community in Mainz in the Middle 
Ages and the modern era. His burial site remains 
an important destination for pilgrimage today for 
Jews from all over the world. 





Fig. 290: Baroque headstones in the "new section" of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, current state 











Fig. 291: Baroque headstones in the "new section" of Old Jewish Cemetery Mainz, damages occured during 
shootings in the Second World War, current state 
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Fig. 292: View from the semi-circular staircase into the bathing shaft of the Romanesque mikveh in Speyer 
Jewry-Court, current state 
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